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Life and Works of Goethe 


CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR ITALY. 

With the year 1783 we see him more and more 
seriously occupied. He has ceased to be "the Grand 
Master of all the Apes,” and is deep in old books and 
archives. The birth of a crown prince came to fill 
Weimar with joy, and give the duke a sudden serious- 
ness. The baptism, which took place on the 5th of 
February, was a great event in Weimar. Herder 
preached “like a God,” said Wieland, whose cantata 
was sung on the occasion. Processions by torchlight, 
festivities of all lands, poems from every poet, except 
Goethe, testified the people’s joy. There is something 
very generous in this silence. It could not be at- 
tributed to want of affection. But he who had been 
ever ready with ballet, opera, or poem, to honour the 
birthday of the two duchesses, must have felt that 
now, when all the other Weimar writers were pouring 
in their offerings, he ought not to throw the weight of 
his position in the scale against them. Had his poem 
been the worst of the offerings, it would have been 
prized the highest because it was his. 

The duke, proud in his paternity, writes to Merck : 
“ You have reason to rejoice with me ; for if there be 
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any good dispositions in me they have hitherto wanted 
a fixed point, but now there is a firm hook upon which 
I can hang my pictures. With the help of Goethe 
and good luck I will so paint that, if possible, the next 
generation shall say he too was a painter ! ” And from 
this time forward there seems to have been a decisive 
change in him; though he does complain of the 
L “ taciturnity of his Herr Kammerprasident ” (Goethe), 

who is only to be drawn out by the present of an 
engraving. In truth, this Kammerprasident is very 
I V much oppressed with work, and lives in great seclusion, 

j * happy in love, active in study. The official duties, 

which formerly he undertook so gaily, are obviously 
becoming burdens to him, the more so now his mission 
rises into greater distinctness. The old desire for 
^ Italy begins to torment him. “ The happiest thing is, 

that I can now say I am on the right path, and from 
this time forward nothing will be lost.” 

i In his poem “ Ilmenau,” written in this year, Goethe 

vividly depicts the character of the duke, and the 
4 certainty of his metamorphosis. Having seen how he 

speaks of the duke, in his letters to the Frau von 
Stein, it will gratify the reader to observe that these 
f criticisms were no “ behind the back ” carpings, but 

were explicitly expressed even in poetry. « The poem 
I # of Ilmenau,” Goethe said to Eckermann, “ contains in 

| - the form of an episode an epoch which in 1783 , when 

I wrote it, had happened some years before ; so that I 
j ' ' could describe myself historically and hold a conversa- 

tion with myself of former years. There occurs in it 
a night scene after one of the breakneck chases in the 
mountain. We had built ourselves at the foot of a 
rock some little huts, and covered them with fir 
branches, that we might pass the night on dry ground. 

^ th e huts we burned several fires and cooked 

our game. Knebel, whose pipe was never cold, sat 
next to fire, and enlivened the company with his 
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jokes, while the wine passed freely. Seckendorf had 
stretched himself against a tree and was humming all 
sorts of poetics. On one side lay the duke in deep 
slumber. I myself sat before him in the glimmering 
light of the coals, absorbed in various grave thoughts, 
suffering for the mischief which my writings had 
produced.” The sketch of the duke is somewhat thus 
to be translated : “ Who can tell the caterpillar creep- 
ing on the branch, of what its future food will be ? 
Who can help the grub upon the earth to burst its 
shell? The time comes when it presses out and 
hurries winged into the bosom of the rose. Thus 
will the years bring him also the right direction of 
his strength. As yet, beside the deep desire for the 
True, he has a passion for Error. Temerity lures him 
too far, no rock is too steep, no path too narrow, 
peril lies at his side threatening. Then the wild unruly 
impulse hurries him to and fro, and from restless 
activity, he restlessly tries repose. Gloomily wild in 
happy days, free without being happy, he sleeps fatigued 
in body and soul, upon a rocky couch.” 

While we are at Ilmenau let us not forget the 
exquisite little poem written there this September, 
with a pencil, on the wall of that hut on the Gickel- 
hahn, which is still shown to visitors : 

“ Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Ruh, 

In alien Wipfeln 
Sptirest du 
Kaum einen Kauch ; 

Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde; 

Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.” 

He had many unpleasant hours as Controller of the 
Finances, striving in vain to make the duke keep 
within a prescribed definite sum for expenses ; a thing 
always found next to impossible with princes (not 
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often possible with private men), and by no means 
accordant with our duke’s temperament. “ Goethe 
contrives to make the most sensible representations/’ 
Wieland writes to Merck, “and is indeed Vhonnete 
homme a la cour ; but suffers terribly in body and 
soul from the burdens which for our good he has 
taken on himself. It sometimes pains me to the 
heart to see how good a face he puts on while sorrow, 
like an inward worm, is silently gnawing him. He 
takes care of his health as well as he can, and indeed 
he has need of it.” Reports of this seem to have 
reached the ear of his mother, and thus he endeavours 
to reassure her: “You have never known me strong 
in stomach and head ; and that one must be serious 
with serious matters is in the nature of things, espe- 
cially when one is thoughtful and desires the good 
and true. ... I am, after my manner, tolerably well, 
am able to do all my work, to enjoy the intercourse 
of good friends, and still find time enough for all my 
favourite pursuits. I could not wish myself in a better 
place, now that I know the world and know how it 
looks behind the mountains. And you, on your side, 
content yourself with my existence, and should I quit 
the world before you, I have not lived to your shame ; 

I leave behind me a good name and good friends, and 
thus you will have the consolation of knowing that I 
am not entirely dead. Meanwhile live in peace : fate 
may yet give us a pleasant old age, which we will also 
live through gratefully.” 

It is impossible not to read, beneath these assurances, 

a tone of sadness such as corresponds with Wieland’s 

bJlfh TL Indeed ’ tbe duke, anxious about his 

to t ake mf ^ the Se P tember of this year 
to make a little journey in the Harz. He went ac- 

betoved ie a ht t/" V ° n Stein ’ the eldest S0Q of ’ Us 
w b y ° f ten years of a § e > whom he loved and 
treated as a son. “ Infinite was the love and care he 
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showed me,” said Stein, when recording those happy ] 

days. He had him for months living under the same 4 | 

roof, taught him, played with him, formed him. His I 

instinctive delight in children was sharpened by his 

love for this child’s mother. A pretty episode in the I 

many-coloured Weimar life, is this, of the care-worn \ 

minister and occupied student snatching some of the 
joys of paternity from circumstances, which had denied 
him wife and children. 

The Harz journey restored his health and spirits : 
especially agreeable to him was his intercourse with 
Sommering, the great anatomist, and other men of 
science. He returned to Weimar to continue “Wil- 
helm Meister,” which was now in its fourth book ; to 
continue his official duties ; to see more and more of 
Herder, then writing his “ Ideen ; ” and to sun himself 
in the smiles of his beloved. 

The year 1784 begins with an alteration in the 
theatrical world. The Amateur Theatre, which . has 
hitherto given them so much occupation and delight, 
is now closed. A regular troupe is engaged. For the 
birthday of the duchess, Goethe prepares the “ Planet 
Dance,” a masked procession ; and prepares an oration 
for the Reopening of the Ilmenau mines, which must 
greatly have pleased him as the beginning of the fulfil- 
ment of an old wish. From his first arrival he had 
occupied himself with these mines, planning their 
being once more set working. After many difficulties, 
on the 24th of February this wish was realised. . It 
is related of him, that on the occasion of this opening 
speech, made in presence of all the influential persons 
of the environs, he appeared to have well in his head 
all that he had written, for he spoke with remarkable 
fluency. All at once the thread was lost ; he seemed 
to have forgotten what he had to say. “ This,” says 
the narrator, “would have thrown any one else into 
great embarrassment ; but it was not so with him. 





On the contrary, he looked for at least ten minutes 
steadily and quietly round the circle of his numerous 
audience; they were so impressed by his personal 
appearance, that during the very long and almost 
ridiculous pause every one remained perfectly quiet. 
At last he appeared to have again become master of 
his subject ; he went on with his speech, and without 
hesitation continued it to the end as serenely as if 
nothing had happened.” 

His osteological studies brought him this year the 
discovery of an intermaxillary bone in man, as well as 
in animals . 1 In a future chapter 2 this discovery will 
be placed in its historical and anatomical light ; what 
we have at present to do with it, is to recognise its 
biographical significance. Until this discovery was 
made, the position of man had always been separated 
from that of even the highest animals, by the fact 
(assumed) that he had no intermaxillary bone. Goethe, 
who everywhere sought unity in Nature, believed that 
such a difference did not exist ; his researches proved 
him to be right. Herder was at that time engaged in 
proving that no structural difference could be found 
between men and animals; and Goethe, in sending 
Knebel his discovery, says that it will support this 
view. “Indeed, man is most intimately allied to 
animals. The coordination of the Whole makes every 
creature to be that which it is, and man is as much 
man through the form of his upper jaw, as through 
the form and nature of the last joint of his little toe. 
And thus is every creature but a note of the great 


He thus announces it to Herder, March 27, 1784 • “ I hasten 
to ten you of the fortune that has’ befallen me. I have found 
fhfnfw 0 d nor .f llve b but that which gives me inexpressible joy 
heLtt ™ termaxillare m Man ! I compared the skulls of men and 
beasts, in company with Loder, came on the trace of it and see 
there it is ! ” - Aus Herder’s Nachlass, i. 76. ’ ’ 

Science 6 ” Urther °“ th ® ° hapter 011 “ The Poet as a Man of 
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great Bossuet left the brilliant court of Louis XIY. to 
shut himself up in the anatomical theatre of Duverney, 
that he might master the secrets of organisation before 
writing his treatise “ De la Connaissance de Dieu.” 1 
But there are minds, and these form the majority, to 
whom dry bones are dry bones, and nothing more. 
“How legible the book of Nature becomes to me,” 
Goethe writes, “ I cannot express to thee ; my long 
lessons in spelling have helped me, and now my quiet 
joy is inexpressible. Much as I find that is new, I 
find nothing unexpected; everything fits in, because 
I have no system, and desire nothing but the pure 
truth.” To help him in his spelling he began algebra ; 
but the nature of his mind was too unmathematical 
for him to pursue that study long. 

Science and love were the two pillars of his exist- 
ence in those days. “ I feel that thou art always with 
me,” he writes; “thy presence never leaves me. In 
thee I have a standard of all women, yea, of all men ; 
in thy love I have a standard of fate. Not that it 
darkens the world to me ; on the contrary, it makes 
the world clear; I see plainly how men are, think, 
wish, strive after, and enjoy ; and I give every one his 
due, and rejoice silently in the thought that I possess 
so indestructible a treasure.” 

The duke increased his salary by two hundred 
thalers, and this, with the eighteen hundred thalers 
received from the paternal property, made his income 
now thirty-two hundred thalers. He had need of 
money, both for his purposes and his numerous chari- 
ties. We have seen, in the case of Kraft, how large 
was his generosity; and in one of his letters to his 
beloved he exclaims, “God grant that I may daily 
become more economical, that I may be able to do 
more for others.” The reader knows this is not a 

1 This work contains a little treatise on anatomy, which testifies 
to the patience of the theologian’s study. 
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versy was repugnant to Goethe’s nature : he said, “ If 
Raphael were to paint it, and Shakespeare dramatise 
it, I could scarcely find any pleasure in it.” Jacobi 
certainly was not the writer to conquer such repug- 
nance. Goethe objected to his tone almost as much 
as to his opinions. “ When self-esteem expresses itself 
in contempt of. another, be he the meanest, it must be 
repellant. A flippant, frivolous man may ridicule 
others, may controvert them, scorn them ; but he who 
has any respect for himself seems to have renounced 
the right of thinking meanly of others. And what 
are we all that we can dare to raise ourselves to any 
height ?” He looks upon Jacobi’s metaphysical tic as 
a compensation for all the goods the gods have given 
him — " house, riches, children, sister and friends, and 
a long etc. On the other hand, God has punished you 
with metaphysics like a thorn in your flesh ; me he 
has blessed with science, that I may be happy in the 
contemplation of his works.” How characteristic is 
this: “ When you say we can only believe in God 
(P* 101), I answer that I lay great stress on seeing 
( schauen ), and when Spinoza, speaking of scientia 
intuitiva ) says : Hoc cognoscendi genus jpvocedit ab 
adequata idea essentice formalis quorundam Dei attri- 
butorum ad adequatam cognitionem essentice rerum , 
these few words give me courage to dedicate my whole 
life to the observation of things which I can reach, and 
of whose essentice formalis I can hope to form an 
adequate idea, without in the least troubling myself 
how far I can go.” He was at variance, and justly, 
with those who called Spinoza an atheist. He called 
him the most theistical of theists, and the most Chris- 
tia w? h Ct / lstians — theissimum et christianissimum. 

While feeling the separation of opinion between 
himself and Jacobi, he still felt the sympathy of old 
friendship. It was otherwise with Lavater. Their 
intimacy had been great; no amount of difference had 
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overshadowed it, until the priestly element of Lavater, 
formerly in abeyance, grew into offensive prominence. 
He clouded his intellect with superstitions, and aspired 
to be a prophet. He had believed in Cagliostro and 
his miracles, exclaiming, “ Who would be so great as 
he, had he but a true sense of the Evangelists ? 99 He 
called upon that mystifier, in Strasburg, but was at 
once sent about his business. “ When a great man,” 
writes Goethe of Lavater, in 1782, “has a dark corner 
in him, it is terribly dark.” And the dark corner in 
Lavater begins to make him uneasy. “I see the 
highest power of reason united in Lavater with the 
most odious superstition, and that by a knot of 
the finest and most inextricable kind.” To the same 
effect he says in one of the Xenien : 

“ Wie verfahrt die Natur um Holies und Niedres im Menschen 
Zu verbinden ? sie stellt Eitelkeit zwischen hinein.” 

It was a perception of what he thought the hypo- 
critical nature of Lavater which thoroughly disgusted 
him, and put an end to their friendship ; mere differ- 
ence of opinion never separated him from a friend. 

His scientific studies became enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a microscope, with which he followed the 
investigations of Gleichen, and gained some insight 
into the marvels of the world of Infusoria. His draw- 
ings of the animalcules seen by him were sent to the 
Frau von Stein ; and to Jacobi he wrote : “ Botany and 
the microscope are now the chief enemies I have to 
contend against. But I live in perfect solitude apart 
from all the world, as dumb as a fish.” Amid these 
multiform studies, — mineralogy, osteology, botany, 
and constant “ dipping ” into Spinoza, his poetic studies 
might seem to have fallen into the background, did we 
not know that “ Wilhelm Meister ” has reached the fifth 
book, the opera of “ Scherz, List und Rache” is written, 
the great religious-scientific poem “ Die Geheimnisse ” is 
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dm hugius thus; M Ono mom fnmotly word out m 
n distuuoo, w it limit itaio or |*lu**o. S*mi -will I oj* n 
y inmiih and m y how I got mi i t * *%%■ it mil mj*n» r 
:i oftro mom in wo your hami writing." And it ond* 
hs i •* t H vmtvnu you lot j*onj4o h’dmvo tlint you 
mw whom l mu/* In l ho tout lotlor ho m% yn t *' I 
list still knot* tho sonrol of mv whonuiUuil* n little 



CHAPTER Y. 



The long yearning of his life was at last fulfilled : 
he was in Italy. Alone, and shrouded by an assumed 
name from all the interruptions with which the curi- 
osity of admirers would have perplexed the author of 
“Werther,” but which never troubled the supposed 
merchant Herr Matter, he passed amid orange-trees 
and vineyards, cities, statues, pictures, and buildings, 
feeling himself “ at home in the wide world, no longer 
an exile.” The passionate yearnings of Mignon had 
grown with his growth and strengthened with hip 
strength, through the early associations of childhood, 
and all the ambitions of manhood, till at last they 
made him sick at heart. For some time previous to 
his journey he had been unable to look at engravings 
of Italian scenery, unable even to open a Latin book 
because of the overpowering suggestions of the lan- 
guage ; so that Herder could say of him that the only 
Latin author ever seen in his hand was Spinoza. The 
feeling grew and grew, a mental home-sickness which 
nothing but Italian skies could cure. We have only 
to read Mignon’s song, “Kennst du das Land,” which 
was written before this journey, to perceive how trance- 
hke were his conceptions of Italy, and how restless 
was his desire to journey there. 

And now this deep unrest was stiUed. Italian 
voices were loud around him, Italian skies were above 
him, Italian Art was before him. He felt this journey 
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wu* h nrw Imih. Hw wlmiu U»i«g wan fiSt*n{ with 
warmth 11ml light, Ofo nitaiahtHi tlanif huforo him 
aalitt* nuiiunt* uml Hiring, IIu naw tin* grant naii®t of 
hi* aims, iiiiii fait within him {sowar* tthtajuuiu to thorns 
uim*. 

Ho turn written im iimami of htn joutiwy ; Inti 
although lus might huvo jirmluml u grout work, fs»i| 
ho itohhamtoly ant himanif to 4 o *u t it ml although muon 
ptWHugo* of this work nro among tlm mml tMighifuI of 
tlio many pagan wntion titanst Italy, pi Mm *• tin 
liiinmrhu Ihn*o M in, on tho wholt% 11 vary difwipjiooiliiig 
hook, Nor rutiht it wall huva U«on othnrwim\ motor 
llw ihrruiiiaiuiiuoH, It wit* not writlon m **#11 attar hi* 
ruiiirn, whan nil wit* froah in Inn imuuorv, ami whatt 
hi* *tylo liml hC ill tin warmth ami vigotit * hut 10 I ho 
dio’liuo of hi* gtvut {*iwor* ho rol!nptn 4 fho h«My J«*| 
taw srnt from Italy to iho Frau von Stain, Harder, 
it tit I otltnra* unit front thorn ho *110)1 |*t**<igir* 

na mnmml mtitiihlo, wmvmg thorn togafhar with no 
grant aura or nuUtu*iit*m, I Imi ho mmjiiy |«rmi«ni I ha 
laitor* thum*olvo* l thay wouht tlouhllt*** fttivo givait u& 
a far snuru viva l ami folnroaitug pultun ; m thn art tut I 
form ctf tlto work wo ara wimrinU hy vurimn* irillo* nn 4 
tttthiliitiiu of ihu tiny atrautmUimlmlly mtrruM, whtoh 
in lattur* would not improprly hud 11 j*ko*N hut whiott 
hara want this {itouiutnl, n&ralu**, nhutiy form gtvoti t*y 
r.orroM['Hiuiti*nnn Thu M linltnuimdin Jtama * 4 want* I ha 
almriii of a aotioaiioi? of Jottor*. amt thn m*hd o*a« 4 - 
JaiiiO^ of 11 dnltlmrato Work It in fiiinoty mtnr«i*lmg an 
tmiiaittmg thn afloat of Italy on Inn mm 4 ; an rfWi 
lijrjiarimtly too dnap for utiarnnoo, ifn wiw Um a**m 
plainly p*»nin?i?po 4 hy tha flaw Ufa whtnh *tywiiii «‘4 
through him, to Inflow mm It lima in iimMyniiig ao 4 
rmmrding In 4 impin*fm*!iH, 

i. iliioiiM it iii to not irn hia n|*»mmyoit intora*! m all, 
fli** gpologiral ami mntnt*roh»gtaal phatinytirfui which 
{ironant f)ioimp*t'Vp’.H » an tutorial who h iom rvii ,*4 th** 
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sneers of some who think a poet has nothing better to 
do than to rhapsodise. They tolerate his enthusiasm 
for Palladio, because Architecture is one of the Arts • 
and forgive the enthusiasm which seized him in Vicenza* 
and made him study Palladio’s works as if he were 
about to train himself for an architect; but they are 
distressed to find him in Padua, once more occupied 
with “ cabbages,” and tormented with the vague con- 
ception of a Typical Plant, which will not leave him. 
Let me confess, however, that some cause for disap- 
pointment exists. The poet’s yearning is fulfilled; 
and yet how little literary enthusiasm escapes him ! 
Italy is the land of History, Literature, Painting, and 
Music; its highways are sacred -with associations of 
the Past; its byways are centres of biographic and 
artistic interest. Yet Goethe, in raptures with the 
climate, and the beauties of Nature, is almost silent 
about literature, has no sense of Music, and no feeling 
for History. He passes through Verona without a 
thought of Eomeo and Juliet; through Ferrara with- 
out a word of Ariosto, and scarcely a word of Tasso. 
In this land of the Past, it is Present only which 
allures him. He turns aside in disgust from the pic- 
tures of crucifixions, martyrdoms, emaciated monks, 
and all the hospital pathos which makes galleries hid- 
eous; only in Raphael's healthier beauty, and more 
human conceptions, can he take delight. He has no 
historic sense enabling him to qualify his hatred of 
superstition by recognition of the painful religious 
struggles, which in their evolutions assumed these 
superstitious forms. He considers the pictures as 
things of the present, and because their motives are 
hideous he is disgusted; but a man of more historic 
feeling would, while marking Ms dislike of such con- 
ceptions, have known how to place them in their serial 
position in the historic development of mankin d 
It is not for Literature, it is not for History, it is 
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nut fur pout Fnl untlmaiaam, wo ttnwi 4 »jh*i% ihr •* Iw 
liiimNohi* UokoT Thorn in nu oto<|Ut*m*n m tin* hook # 
no, nut uvon whim, ut \Vnim% ho tirnt Htuud* in 
onuu uf tins non, Think of llw fooling* whiuh iho 
fir, si night uf iho hoji muni ritll ujt in iho miiwt uf it 
pout, and thru uiitrvt*! nt thin roaurvo, Bui if flio 
M I tit I i linisr hr Koian " duo* nut fSiwh uni in td«fftoftrt% 
it in ovorywhoru warm with tin* iiitoim* hapl'ino** uf 
tin* writvr. In Vutduo* fur mcuinplu* hi# oujoyimuti 
nmiiH in huvo lm*n grunt* tm ovory huur flit* phioo 
vimml tu I hi a nttmt tint! Imamo ti paint*, Thu 
ohimIh* lagoon*, narrow Mtnn*tn, n|»!««n«ii»! aruhitor* 
turn* ami imimatod crowd*, w uro mrxhnuilthlo dm 
lights From Voniuo In* jttt*ml rapidly through 
Forrurn, Bologna, Florottui!* Aru//.o, iWugm, Fuligmn 
a m! Spuluto, roituhing Homo on iho UHlh i!ri**U*r 
In Hum**, who tv In* ntnyod four month*, onjoymoni 
and odumttion wrni hand in hand, " A 11 tht* dronm* 
of my youth I now *oo living hoforo run, Kvcrywlturo 
I go I find an old familiar faun; ovorything t* jju*l 
wlmt I thought it, and yot ovorything m now, It m 
thu mnm with idoii*. I lorn* gitimnl no now idoit, hut 
tins old tmm haw Iworno mt dofhdto, living* and turn* 
iMHttati nun with futothor, that thuy may jm#** m now.** 
The rinhoH uf Itomo arts at Hr*t bowddoring ; a lung 
tmulmum m wvvmify fur ourh ohjort tu tonka it* duo 
improH*tom (loutho Hvod thorn among nottto fSonoitn 
arliwlft: Angtdini Kaufmmm, fur whom ho had groat 
rrgiird* TiHohlrsu, Morit*, and othur*. Thoy rt’*|«rt«*l 
hin inoogfiatu m woll m thoy tmtdd, although llm furl 
of hia indog in Homo unit Id tint lung l*o ont truly run* 
mdrd^ Hu gaiuud, huwovor, Urn mam ohjort uf toa 
inrugnitu, and ovutdod tuning lit»hi«»t*|, Hr hud u«*t 
I'tnnu to Italy to httvo hi* vanity iFklod hy thr apj«r*»* 
hidiun of aurkty ; hu mm to fur tmlfWulturo, and 
Inlrly {atramni hm ]iurpn*u, 

laving mind Hindi glutton of tin* t ruadmg oarti 
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day the ground of the Eternal City, every breath from 
the Seven Hills must have carried to him some thought 
of history. “ Even Koman antiquities,” he writes, “ be- 
gin to interest me. History, inscriptions, coins, which 
hitherto I never cared to hear about, now press upon 
me. Here one reads history in quite another spirit 
than elsewhere; not only Koman history, hut world 
history.” Yet I do not find that he read much his- 
tory, even here. Art was enough to occupy him ; and 
for Painting he had a passion which renders his want 
of talent still more noticeable. He visited churches 
and galleries with steady earnestness ; studied Winck- 
elmann, and discussed critical points with the German 
artists. Unhappily he also wasted precious time in 
fruitless efforts to attain facility in drawing. These 
occupations, however, did not prevent his completing 
the versification of “Iphigenia,” which he read to the 
German circle, but found only Angelica who appre- 
ciated it ; the others having expected something genia- 
lisch, something in the style of “ Gotz with the Iron 
Hand.” Nor was he much more fortunate with the 
Weimar circle, who, as we have already seen, preferred 
the prose version. 

Art thus with many-sided influence allures him, but 
does not completely fill up his many-sided activity. 
Philosophic speculations give new and wondrous mean- 
ings to Nature ; and the ever-pressing desire to discover 
the secret of vegetable forms sends him meditative 
through the gardens about Borne. He feels he is on the 
track of a law which, if discovered, will reduce to unity 
the manifold variety of forms. Men who have never 
felt the passion of discovery may rail at him for thus, 
in Kome, forgetting, among plants, the quarrels of the 
Senate and the eloquence of Cicero ; but all who have 
been haunted by a great idea will sympathise with 
him, and understand how insignificant is the existence of 
a thousand Ciceros in comparison with a law of Nature. 
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Among ilm f»*w ut.'t|tntiiilJiUt’f* lm mmi»% h t tm twin 
that of Monti ilto pool, at l hi* f^rformatirn of wIwho 
trngydy* ** ArmimlomoA In* uionMftHt, Through thw 
aopumtamv hn \%m ivturtiuitly mdm rd to allow 
litiiiHnlf to hn onrollod n mrmhnr of llw Aromti.ii , 1 
Utntnr t tin tit In of »» MngaUo," ” f**f rmimt. i/ni»- 

<te, nr rathur tftumhomUi ttttU mw o^rr, an limy 
ItXJUTHS it" 

Amt w tint. Hunt Wmmnt t« thin prolongnd iil***i*u*m of 
it a pout f Imdumt of rujoiring m hm mtnmn unjoy m<ml, 
inaimd of ay liijiHthmiiig with hi# mum, WYituar gram 
hhut and goHHijmih and w m l*md m dmnpptohation of 
lain nnglurt of duthm .at holm*, win l* 1 wandoung among 
ruitm and Mint turn, Srhiltor, who had imanwlul*’ o»un« 
to \\ oimar* Honda to Kdi w*r tho who of ih»*.'w t gttuu 
hlmga, Poor Wniiwtr! thmfhn'H ml urn m umTrtmn, 
and many horn look upon Ida H* t nal .Hopmatnui f?«*m 
all hitmmma as dnaidml. Wlnlu ho m painting in Italy, 
thn VogtH and Srlutiidf# rntmt work foi him hko 
nf taiplnn, Hn ap**wb in Italy for doing mailing u 
salary of tughtnon hundred dollar*, and limy, f**t half 
that anna tiitisf, do dotttalu work," t tiio road* mirli #w*n * 
tonrini from S»*hdl*T with }*nin , and thorn urn an vara I 
othor pimaiigoH in ihn rorrn,Hjiondtmon who h l**lray n 
jnuluUHy of hi* groat rival* o\phuuhlo, j»orimp?u hy ttin 
mwmy % unhappy ronditnm in whn h ho thon ftlruggl**!, 
hut wh.irh givr# Ida uduuror* jtain Thu* joidnuay wo 
mIiuII horoaffor *on oj««u!y and ovon Inuooly «v*»wi*d. 

Whilu UYuiutr prutuhYd, Wmiim'# dnko in tnwr 
sympathy \vr<4u idloofiotinf **|y to him, rrlounug lorn* 
front all idlimat dulno*, nod n ^funding tho tonVn of 
ahmuro im long in ii might l*o do*irod Without 
Uonthm Woimur nmd unh^d h«v«- U rn »jmfo mwfh'-r 
phna* to Karl Augtml ; hut in* Holfnhiio*** mad* 1 loot 


Util** r f t»inono!K 1 4 4* •'*! | % Join >1*0 Hu* * : 

m limim. Hit l»amr w i /tug. * * >tt M*an, i*»n* on, 
<tatr, 
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desire to shorten his friend’s stay in Italy. Accord- 
ingly, on the 22d of February, Goethe quitted Borne 
for Naples, where he spent five weeks of hearty enjoy- 
ment. Throwing aside his incognito, he mixed freely 
with society, and still more freely with the people, whose 
happy careless far niente delighted him. He there 
made the acquaintance of Sir William Hamilton, and 
saw the lovely Lady Hamilton, the siren whose beauty 
led the noble Nelson astray. Goethe was captivated 
by her grace as she moved through the maz es of the 
shawl dance she made famous. He was also capti- 
vated in quite another manner by the writings of Yico, 
which had been introduced to him by his acquaintance 
Filangieri, who spoke of the great thinker with south- 
ern enthusiasm. 

“ If in Borne one must study f he writes, “ here in 
Naples one can only live." And he lived a manifold 
life . on the seashore, among the fishermen, among the 
people, among the nobles, under Vesuvius, on the moon- 
lit waters, on the causeway of Pompeii in Pausilippo 

everywhere drinking in fresh delight, everywhere feed- 
ing his fancy and experience with new pictures. Thrice 
did he ascend Vesuvius; and as we shall see him 
during the campaign in France pursuing his scientific 
observations undisturbed by the cannon, so here also 
we observe him deterred by no perils from making the 
most of his opportunity. Nor is this the only notice- 
able trait. V esuvius could make him forget in curios- 
ity his personal safety, but it did not excite one 
sentence of poetry. His description is as quiet as if 
Vesuvius were Hampstead Heath. 

The enthusiasm breaks out, however, here and there. 
At Paestum he was in raptures with the glorious antique 
temples, the remains of which still speak so eloquently 
of what Grecian art must have been. 

Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Capua interested him 
less than might have been anticipated. “ The book of 
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Nature,** he in after nil tin* only one which Inc* 

in every page important meanings.” It wim n Wok 
which fastened him m fairy fusion children 

Wandering thus lonely, his thoughts hurried tty the 
music of tho waves, t lit* lung hutUing, lung-sidiriiing 
mystery of vegetable forms grew into clearness before 
him, iiittl the typical plant w m no mure a vanishing 
conception hut a principle dearly grusjwnl. 

On the 2d of April he readied Htdormo, lit? stayed 
u fortnight among its oruugiHfws mu) oleanders, given 
up to the exijuisile sensations which, lotus like, lulled 
him into forgetfulness of everything, save the present 
If ouier here first Wen me a living poet to hum He 
bought u copy of the Odyssey, rend it with uuufter 
able delight, and translated ns he went, for the heuetit 
of his friend Kniep, Inspired t » v il, he sketdod tho 
plan of ” Nutrukiiu/' u drama in which the ody^ y 
wiih to Is 1 c* men nt ruled , lake so many other phut*, 
this was never completed. The garden of AtciuMiis had 
to yield to the 11 Metamorphoses of Hunts A which 
tyrnnnoindy usurjiod his thoughts, 

Merino was the native city of Omtnt Hiigtsoatro, the 
audacious adventurer who, three years Wfore, had 
made so atmspumou* n figure in the affair of the Hue 
worn! Necklace, (Umllm's curiosity to see the jtnreul* 
of thin reprohnie led him to visit them, under the guise 
of an Knglishmun bringing them news of their mm 
He has narrated the adventure at some length , hut as 
nothing of hiographieul interest ties therein, I | sias on 
with Hum brief indication, adding that Ida sympathy, 
always active, w m excited m favour of the pmr j*oo* 
pie* and he twice sent them (lecuiiiiiry assistance, 
confessing the deceit In* had practised, 

He returned to Naples on the 14th of May, not with 
out a narrow esca)»< from shipwreck. He hud taken 
with him the two first acts of "Tasso “(then in pr»«ef, 
to remodel them in verse. lie found, on reading them 
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over, that they were soft and vague in expression, but 
otherwise needing no material alteration. After a 
fortnight at Naples, he once more arrived in Koine 

till 1S thT S 22 °d ^ ?\° f 1787 > aad ** remained 

till the 22d of April, 1788: ten months of labour 

which only an activity so unusual as his own could 

in V the ma d bET tait ? L Much 0f his time ™s wasted 
m the d abbhng of an amateur, striving to make 

himself what Nature had refused to make him Yet 
it is perhaps perilous to say that with such a mind any 
effort was fruitless. If he did not become a painter 7 
his studies, the studies were doubtless useful to him 
m other ways. Art and antiquities he studied in com- 
pany with artistic friends. Rome is itself an eduS- 
ion, and he was eager to learn. Practice of the art 
sharpened his perceptions. He learned perspective, 

Sl p f rl° m -S e r!i de1, WaS passionate in endeavours to 
s cceed with landscape, and even began to model a 

littie in clay. Angelica Kaufmann told him that in 
Art he saw better than any one else ; and the others 
believed perhaps that with study he would be able to 
do more than see. But all his Ldy and all his prac- 
tice were yam; he never attained even the excellence 
of an amateur. To think of a Goethe thus obstinately 
cultivating a branch of art for which he had no talent 
™ fch Wer appreciation on the spec-’ 
S S0 , fre( l uentl y presented, of really able men obsti- 
nately devoting themselves to produce poetry which 
no cultivated mind can read ; men whose P culture and 

S theddfr 1 ® 01 ^^ 0 mak6them perceive ^ them 
If between aspiration and inspiration. 

•A.f tlme was wasted upon efforts to become a 

his cLtific 16 W f empl °y ed ‘ W °t to mention 
bis scientific investigations, there was abundance of 

■ r Esmont » ™ remitto S““u* 

W fc - f *? e tW0 first acts had been written at Frank- 
, m the year 1775 ; and a rough cast of the whole 
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was tnndo at Woiumr, m 1782, tit* n»w took it uj> 
again, lannumo tho unthrunk of frouhlo# iu tho Noihur* 
lamia tmeu morn brought tho juttriul# mto rollimufi with 
tin 1 Houho of Orungo, Tho tiaak of rewriting wm lalm* 
rim*#, hut vury ugmmhlo, and ho loukod with jmtdo on 
tho uomplotod drama, hujnng i! would gratify \m 
friondti Thoao hujtoa worn Humowhat dimlnat t»y I for- 

dor, who- iu*vt«r mmh givon to j*rniao — would not 

am*|»l tlsiruhon, a uhnraotor whioh tho jh* id thought, 
and truly thought* ho had foUoiliamly drawn, Itomdo# 
41 KgumnC ho profatrod for tho now odtln*»t of hi# 
work#, now voraioim of cdumimu von Villa Holla " nod 
** Erwin und Klmiro*’ 1 two mono o|***rita, Smiio # 00110 # 
of M Eutml " worn writton ; aI#o thorn* j»uunm : "Amur 
uls iarniinoliiiftamidor ; n ** Amor a!# torn! 5,1 Kumulur# 
Erdonwallou ;** ami *• fCflimllor*# A$*nihoo#oT Ho than 
cuinplittod tiro laat four votuino# of hi# otfllimfod work« 
wiuoh Lbamhon had iUidu.rlako.ti to jaddudi, ami wluoh 
wo liiivo noon turn tuko to Harlahnd and to Italy, m Jo# 
litomry lank* 

Tiro offool of Ida roHidoisoo its Italy, o#|wuu*Uy in 
Homo, wan manifold and tluojr 1‘Wotgn trim?!, ovmi 
to uibutolligont, umnqmnng mmd# 4 i* id way# of groat 
Inlliiiinca, not nioroly by tho jifnwnifitr**n of now oh* 
joota, hut nlrni, and mainly, hy tho withdrawal of tho 
mind from all tho iiitriunto oonnooiion# of huhit und 
familiarity whioh mmk tho roal rotation# of hfo, Thi# 
withdrawal in important, U-oaum* it givn# a now atutul 
iug-jmiui from whioh wo o«n judgo tuirm'lvo# und 
othor#, und it allow# how mm h llnil wo hnvn l«**m 
wont to rogard m ofomnlud i*, m nudity* littlo mnro 
thiiii rnutitm, thmlho rurtuiuly inajtnrod oloaror viow* 
with ro#|»oot in hiniHolf and hi# unroot* , aovorod from 
id l th»mo link# of hahii and ruutum whndi hud tw«und 
him rn Woinrnr, ho lourn^l m Italy to uko unothn 
and a widor *urvoy of hi# j*ontion |Ju roturnod Imtnu, 
t |} all aj‘j»*aranuu, a ohaitgod man Thu rry«ta] lifting 
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process which commenced in Weimar ,was completed 
m Rome. As a decisive example, we note that he 
there finally relinquishes his attempt to become a 
painter He feels that he is born only for poetry, and 

during the next ten years resolves to devote himself 
to literature. 

One result of his study of art was to reconcile his 
theories and his tendencies. We have noted on sev- 
eral occasions the objective tendency of his mind and 
we now find him recognising that tendency as domi- 
nant in ancient art. “Let me,” he writes to Herder 
express my meaning in a few words. The ancients 
represented existences, we usually represent the effect ■ 
they portrayed the terrible, we terribly ; they the agree- 
able, we agreeably, and so forth. Hence our exaggera- 
tion, mannerism, false graces, and all excesses. For 
w en we strive after effect, we never think we can be 
effective enough.” This admirable sentence is as inac- 
curate m an historical, as it is accurate in an eestheti- 
cal sense; unless by the ancients we understand only 

of°X,E ^ S T S ° f SCul P ture - a criticism 
of ^schylus Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, Horace, 
vid, or Catullus, it is quite wide of the truth ; indeed 
it is merely the traditional fiction current about ancient 

thou^ bH °“ " ***? ^ but Accurate 
Tf b? f ® erve ® t0 illustrate Goethe’s theories. 

assimilate ?v“ Italj ’ ifc was because that best 
assimilated with his own tendencies, which were emi- 
nently concrete. “People talk of the study of the 

excentf tha^ ®°“ e , wbere > " but ^ does it mean, 
except that we should look at the real world, and 

tnve to express it, for that is what they did” Zd 

o Eckermann he said: “All eras in a state of' dechne 

are subjective ; on the other hand, all progressive eras 

™l a r b r iTe °” ameTrS 

to f V fc f „ sub l® ctlve -” Here in Rome he listens 
to his critical friends with a quiet smile, “ when in 
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mrtaj4*y4ral i!iaruH*U»ti.H limy hrhl ?*i«* n**l r**i*ij«rtrhi 
I* bring nn rrgiml t\m m of huh* imnmnl 

I I prrfrr that tin* |»ftnri}4r fr**ui whirl* amt 
through whirl* I work ahuulit hr imhtni front liar* 1 
How frw Cirrmiuw rouI4 mi y thw , Jo*w frw r*nil*l my 
with him* u i\'h htth mr ttl*rr tin* fknlrn ijrdmht ; I 
hnvr nrvrt thought about Thought/ 1 

leaving all mtrh grnrmhiira* it ml drarrwhng tmm 
iijorn to hiognt|44r drlaih wo mri.4 CSoHltr ngnits m 
tin* ti»i!n of nn imhapjiy j*aoai*ai, H*»w In* UU tin* 
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tionate. Pleasant it is to see the enthusiasm with 
which he receives Herder’s “ Ideen,” and reads it in 
Pome with the warmest admiration ; so different from 
the way in which Herder receives what he sends 
from Eome ! 

On the 22d April, 1788, he turned homewards, 
quitting Pome with unspeakable regret, yet feeling 
himself equipped anew for the struggle of life. “ The 
chief objects of my journey,” he writes to the duke 
“were these: to free myself from the physical and 
moral uneasiness which rendered me almost useless 
and to still the feverish thirst I felt for true art. The' 
first of these is tolerably, the second quite achieved ” 
Taking « Tasso ” with him to finish on his journey he 
returned through Florence, Milan, Chiavenna, Lake 
Constance, Stuttgart, and Hurnberg, reaching Weimar 
on the 18th June, at ten o’clock in the evening. 1 * * 4 


1 It will be seen from this route that he never was in Genoa • 
P ass ?® e m Schiller’s correspondence with Korner 
wherein a certain G. is mentioned as having an 

unhappy attachment to an artist’s model, cannot allude to Goethe. 

Indeed, the context, and KSrner’s reply, would mate this plain to 

4 many writers on Goethe are so ready 
to collect scandals without scrutiny, that this warning is not 
superfluous. Vehse, for instance, in his work onTe court of 

DOt the sh o htest misgiving about the G. meaning 
Goethe , it never occurs to him to inquire whether Goethe ever 
was in Genoa, or whether the dates of these letters do not point 
unmistakably in another direction, pomt 
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execution. The one is the error of the dramatic poet • 
the other of the dramatist. Had Shakespeare treated 
this subject, he would have thrown a life and char- 
acter into the mobs, and a passionate movement into 
the great scenes, which would have made the whole 
live before our eyes. But I do not think he would 
have surpassed Egmont and Clarchen. 

The slow, languid movement of this piece, which 
makes the representation somewhat tedious, does not 
he in the length of the speeches and scenes, so much 
as m the undramatic construction. Julian Schmidt 
has acutely remarked : “ A dramatic intention hovered 
before him, but he executed it in a lyrical musical 
style. Thus m the interview between Egmont and 
Orange, the two declaim against each other, instead of 
working on each other.” It is in certain passages 
dramatic, but the whole is undramatic. It is more 
like a novel in dialogue. 6 

Schiller, in his celebrated review of this work 
praises the art with which the local colourin'* of His* 
tory is preserved; but most people would wiUinslv 
exchange this historical colouring for some touches^ 
dramatic movement. The merit, such as it is, belongs 
to erudition, not to poetry; for the local colour is not 
as in “ Gotz,” and in Scott’s romances, vivid enough to 
place the epoch before our eyes. Schiller, on the Stlier 
hand, objects to the departure from History, in making 
Egmont unmarried, and to the departure from heroif 
dignity in making him m love. Goethe of course 
knew that Egmont had a wife and several children 
He rejected such historical details ; and although I am 
disposed to agree with Schiller, that by the change he 

S T 6 P owerful dramatic situations, 

I stdl think he did right in making the change. 

act^ i PlaCe ; v it haS given US the ex q u isite char- 

acter of Clarchen, the gem of the piece. In the next 

place, it is dubious whether he would have treated the 
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powerful situations with the adequate dramatic inten- 
sity^ He knew and confessed that his genius was not 
tragic. “ I was not born for a tragic poet,” he wrote 
to Zelter; “my nature is too conciliating; hence no 
really tragic situation interests me, for it is in its 
essence irreconcilable.” 

The character of Egmont is that of a healthy, noble, 
heroic man; and it is his humanity which the poet 
wishes to place before us. We are made spectators 
of a happy nature, not of great actions ; the hero, for 
he is one, presents himself to us in his calm strength, 
perfect faculties, joyous, healthy freedom of spirit, 
loving, generous disposition ; not in the hours of strenu- 
ous conflict, not in the spasms of his strength, not in 
the altitude of momentary exultation, but in the quiet 
strength of permanent power. This presentation of 
the character robs the story of its dramatic collision. 
The tendency of Goethe’s mind, which made him look 
upon men rather as a naturalist than as a dramatist, 
led him to prefer delineating a character, to delineating 
a passion; and his biographical tendency made him 
delineate Egmont as more like what Wolfgang Goethe 
would have been under the same circumstances. This 
same tendency to draw from his own experience also 
led him to create Clarchen. Rosenkranz, indeed, seek- 
ing to show the profound historical conception of this 
work, says that the love for Clarchen was necessary 
“as an indication of Egmont’s sympathy with the 
people;” but the reason seems to me to have been 
less critical, and more biographical. 

It is a sombre and a tragic episode in history which 
is treated in this piece. The revolution of the Nether- 
lands was one imperiously commanded by the times ; 
it was. the revolt of citizens against exasperating 
oppression ; of conscience against religious tyranny ; 
of the nation against a foreigner. The Duke of Alva, 
who thought it better the emperor should lose the 
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Netherlands than rule over a nation of heretics, but 
who was by no means willing that the Netherlands 
should be lost, came to replace the Duchess of Parma 
in the regency; came to suppress with the sword and 
scaffold the rebellion of the heretics. The strong 
contrast of Spaniard and Hollander, of Catholic and 
Protestant, of despotism and liberty, which this subject 
furnished, are all indicated by Goethe ; but he has not 
used them as powerful dramatic elements. The char 
acters talk, talk well, talk lengthily; they do not act 
In the course of their conversations we are made aware 
of the state of things; we do not dramatically assist 
at them. 

“ Egmont ” opens with a scene between soldiers and 
citizens, shooting at a mark. A long conversation lets 
us into the secret of the unquiet state of the country 
and the various opinions afloat. Compare it with 
analogous scenes in Shakespeare, and the difference 
between dramatic and non-dramatic treatment will be 
manifest. Here the men are puppets; we see the 
author’s intention in all they say; in Shakespeare the 
men betray themselves, each with some peculiar trick 
of character. 


nexc scen e is still more feeble. The Duchess 
of Parma and Machiavelli are in conversation. She 
asks his counsel : he advises tolerance, which she feels 
to be impossible. Except in the casual indication of 
two characters, the whole of this scene is unnecessary 
and indeed Schiller, in his adaptation of this play to 
the stage, lopped away the character of the duchess 
altogether, as an excrescence. 

The free, careless, unsuspicious nature of Egmont is 
well contrasted with that of the suspicious Orange • 
is character is painted by numerous vivid touches’ 
and we are in one scene made aware of the danger he 
is in. But the scene ends as it began, in talk. The 
next scene introduces Clarchen and her unhappy lover 
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Brackenburg. Very pretty is this conception of his 
patient love, and her compassion for the love she 
cannot share: 

“ Mother . Do you send him away so soon ? 

Clarchen . I long to know what is going on ; and besides 
— do not be angry with me, mother — his presence pains me. 
I never know how I ought to behave toward him. I have 
done him a wrong, and it goes to my very heart to see how 
deeply he feels it. Well — it can't be helped now. 

Mother . He is such a true-hearted fellow ! 

Clarchen . I cannot help it, I must treat him kindly. Often 
without a thought I return the gentle , loving pressure of his hand. 
I reproach myself that I am deceiving him, that I am nourish- 
ing a vain hope in his heart. I am in a sad plight. God 
knows I do not willingly deceive him. I do not wish him to 
hope , yet I cannot let him despair” 

Is not that taken from the life, and is it not exquisitely 
touched ? 

“ Clarchen. I loved him once, and in my soul I love him 
still. I could have married him; yet I believe I never was really 
and passionately in love with him. 

Mother. You would have been happy with him. 

Clarchen . I should have been provided for, and led a quiet 
life. 

Mother . And it has all been trifled away by your folly. 

Clarchen . I am in a strange position. When I think how 
it has come about, I know it indeed, and yet I know it not. 
But I have only to look on Egmont } and all becomes clear to me; 
yes, then even stranger things would seem quite natural. Oh, 
what a man he is ! The provinces worship him. And in his 
arms am I not the happiest being alive ? 

Mother. And the future ? 

Clarchen. I ask but this — does he love me ? Does he love 
me — as if there could be a doubt ! ” 

There are reminiscences of Frederika in this simple, 
loving Clarchen, and in the picture of her devotion to 
the man so much above her. This scene, however, 
though very charming, is completely without onward 
movement. It is talk, not action; and the return of 
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onward the light car of Destiny. Nothing remains for 
ns but, with calm self-possession, firmly to grasp the 
reins, and guide the car now right, now left, here from 
the precipice, there from the rock. Who knows Whither 
he is hasting ? Who reflects from Whence he came ? ” 

Very poetic, and tragic too, is this contrast of char- 
acter with circumstance. We know the peril which 
threatens him. We feel that this serenity is in itself 
the certain cause of his destruction; and it affects us 
like the joyousness of Borneo, who, the moment before 
he hears the terrible news of Juliet’s death, feels “his 
bosom’s lord sit lightly on its throne.” In the scene 
which follows between Egmont and Orange, there is 
a fine argumentative exposition of their separate views 
.of the state of affairs; Orange warns him to fly while 
there is yet safety ; but he sees that flight will hasten 
civil war, and he remains. 

Act the third once more brings the duchess and 
Maehiavelli before us, and once more they talk about 
the troubles of the time. The scene changes to Clar- 
chen’s house, and we are spectators of that exquisite 
interview which Scott has borrowed in “ Kenilworth ” 
where Leicester appears to Amy Bobsart in all his 
princely splendour. Beautiful as this scene is, it is 
not enough to constitute one act of a drama, especially 
the third act ; for nothing is done in it, nothing is indi- 
cated even in the development of the story which had 
not been indicated before ; the action stands still that 
we may see childish delight, womanly love, and manly 
tenderness. 

The poetic reader, captivated by this scene, will be 
impatient at the criticism which espies a fault in it, 
and will declare such a picture infinitely superior to 
any dramatic effect. “ What pedantry,” he will exclaim, 
“ to talk of technical demands in presence of a scene 
like this ! ” and with a lofty wave of the hand dismiss 
the critic into contempt. Nevertheless, the critic is 
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forced by his office to consider what are the technical 
demands. If the poet has attempted a drama, he must 
be tried by dramatic standards. However much we 
may delight in the picture Goethe has presented in 
this third act, we cannot but feel that Shakespeare, 
while giving the picture, would have made it subser- 
vient to the progress and development of the piece - 
for Shakespeare was not only a poet, he was also a 
dramatic poet. 

Act the fourth again shows us citizens talking about 
the time, which grow more and more ominous & I n the 
next scene Alva, the terrible Alva, appears, having 
laid all his plans. Orange has fled, but Egmont 
comes. A long discussion, very argumentative but 
utterly undramatic, between Alva and Egmont is 
concluded by the arrest of the latter. ' * ’ 

Act the fifth shows us Clarchen in the streets trying 
to rouse Brackenburg and the citizens to revolt and to 
the rescue of Egmont. There is great animation in 
this scene, wherein love raises the simple girl into the 
heroine The citizens are alarmed, and dread to hear 
Egmont named. 

“ Clarchen. Stay ! stay ! Shrink not away at the sound of 
his name, to meet whom ye were wont to LlL ? of 

joyously ! When rumour announced his approach when tlm 
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changes, and shows us Clarchen waiting with sickly 
impatience for Bracken burg to come and bring her the 
news. He comes ; tells her Egmont is to die ; she 
takes poison, and Braekenburg, in despair, resolves also 
to die. The final scene is very weak, and very long. 
Egmont has an interview with Alva’s son, whom he 
tries to persuade into aiding him to escape ; failing in 
this, he goes to sleep on a couch, and Clarchen appears 
m a vision as the figure of Liberty. She extends to 
him a laurel crown. He wakes — to find the prison 
filled with soldiers who lead him to execution. 

There are great inequalities in this work, and some 
disparities of style. It was written at three different 
periods of his life ; and although, when once completed, 
a work may benefit by careful revision extending over 
many years, it will inevitably suffer from fragmentary 
composition ; the delay which favours revision is fatal 
to composition. A work of Art should be completed 
before the paint has had time to dry ; otherwise the 
changes brought by time in the development of the 
artist’s mind will make themselves felt in the hetero- 
geneous structure of the work. “ Egmont ” was con- 
ceived in the period when Goethe was under the 
influence of Shakespeare; it was mainly executed in 
the period when he had taken a classical direction. It 
wants the stormy life of “ Gotz,” and the calm beauty 
of “ Iphigenie.” Schiller thought the close was too 
much in the opera style; and Gervinus thinks that 
preoccupation with the opera, which Goethe at this 
period was led into by his friendly efforts to assist 
Kayser, has given the whole work an operatic turn. 

I confess I do not detect this; but I see a decided 
deficiency in dramatic construction, which is also to be 
seen in all his later works ; and that he really did not 
know what the drama required, to be a drama as well 
as a poem, we shah see clearly illustrated in a future 
chapter. Nevertheless, I end as I began with saying 
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that, find what fault you will with “ Egmont,” it s till 
remains one of those general favourites against which, 
criticism is powerless. 

Still less satisfactory from the dramatic point of 
view is “ Tasso;” of which we may say what Johnson 
says of “Comus,” “it is a series of faultless lines, but 
no drama.” Indeed, for the full enjoyment of* this 
■exquisite poem, it is necessary that the reader should 
approach it as he approaches “ Comus,” or “ Manfred ” 
or “Philip von Artevelde,” with no expectations of 
finding in it the qualities of “Othello,” or “'Wallen- 
stein.” It has a charm which few can resist; but it 
wants all the requisites of stage representation. ’ There 
is scarcely any action ; and what little there is only 
serves as a vehicle of struggle which goes on in Tasso’s 
mind, instead of the struggle and collision of two minds 
Even the dramatic elements of love and madness are* 
not dramatically treated. We feel their presence in 
Tasso’s mind; we never see their flaming energy fusine 
the heterogeneous materials of circumstance into fiery 
unity; we are thus spectators of a disease, not of an 
acted story. Hence the beauty of this work lies in its 
poetry, and cannot be reproduced in a translation. 

The moment chosen by Goethe is when Tasso, having 
just completed his “Jerusalem Delivered,” gives unmis- 
tekable signs of the unhappy passion and unhappy 
malady which have made his biography one of the 
sa de f t m the sad list of “mighty /oets £ their misery 
J, ad ' , Ge ™ an critics have affirmed that the piece is 
saturated with historical facts and local colour* But 
is clear that great liberties have been taken both 
with history and local colour. Indeed, there was too 

r 1 r r?i kDce *■» 

Gourf^w h ° ° f Ferrara and G °ethe at the 

Had rolT eima 7f “ ake these liberfcies necessary. 

Had Goethe painted the actual relation between Tasso 

and Alphonse, the public might have read between the 
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lines reflections on Karl August- Moreover, it is diffi- 
cult to deny the truth of Madame de Stael’s remark, 
that “ les couleurs du Midi ne sont pas assez pronon- 
c£es.” The tone of the work is German throughout, 
and would considerably have surprised an Italian of 
the court of Ferrara. 

“ Tasso ” was finally completed shortly after the rup- 
ture with the Frau von Stein, presently to be related ; 
but I have noticed it here, as the most convenient place. 
It is in truth to be regarded as one of the products of 
his early Weimar years, having been merely versified 
in Italy, and after his return home. 


CHAPTEE VII. 


RETURN HOME. 


Goethe came back from Italy greatly enriched, but 
by no means satisfied. The very wealth he had 
accumulated embarrassed him, by the new problems it 
presented, and the new horizons it revealed : 

“For all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
± or ever and for ever as we move.” 


He had in Eome become aware that a whole life of 
study would scarcely suffice to still the craving hunger 
for knowledge; and he left Italy with deep regret. 
The return home was thus, in itself, a grief; the 
arrival was still more painful. Every one will under- 
stand this, who after living for many months away 
from the circle of old habits and old acquaintances 
feeling m the new world a larger existence more con- 
sonant with his nature and his aims, has returned once 
more to the old circle, to find it unchanged,-— pursu- 
ing its old paths, moved by the old impulses, guided 
y the old lights, — so that he feels himself a stranger, 
o return to a great capital, after such an absence, is 
to feel ill at ease ; but to return from Italy to Weimar ! 

« ^ ° n en ^ er ^ n o Eondon, after a residence abroad, 
and the same interests occupying our friends which 
occupied them when we left, the same family gossip, 
the same books talked about, the same placards loud 
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upon the walls of the unchanging streets, the world 
see min g to have stood still while we have lived through 
so much : what must Goethe have felt coming from Italy, 
with his soul filled with new experience and new ideas, 
on observing the quiet, unchanged Weimar? No one 
seemed to understand him ; no one sympathised with 
his enthusiasm, or his regrets. They found him 
changed. He found them moving in the same dull 
round, like blind horses in a mill. 

First, let us note that he came back resolved to 
dedicate his life to Art and Science, and no more to 
waste efforts in the laborious duties of office. From 
Eome he had thus written to Karl August : “ How 
grateful am I to you for having given me this priceless 
leisure. My mind having from youth upwards had 
this bent, I should never have been at ease until I had 
reached this end. My relation to affairs sprang out of 
my personal relation to you; now let a new relation, 
after so many years, spring from the former. I can 
truly say, that in the solitude of these eighteen months 
I have found my own self again. But as what ? As an 
Artist ! What else I may be, you will be able to judge 
and use. You have shown throughout your life that 
princely knowledge of what men are, and what they 
are useful for ; and this knowledge has gone on increas- 
ing, as your letters clearly prove to me : to that knowl- 
edge I gladly submit myself. Ask my aid in that 
Symphony which you mean to play, and I will at all 
times gladly and honestly give you my advice. Let 
me fulfil the whole measure of my existence at your 
side, then will my powers, like a new-opened and 
purified spring, easily be directed hither and thither. 
Already I see what this journey has done for me, how 
it has clarified and brightened my existence. As you 
have hitherto borne with me, so care for me in future ; 
you do me more good than I can do myself, more than 
I can claim. I have seen a large and beautiful bit of 
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the world, and the result is, that I wish only to live 
with you and yours. Yes, I shall become more to von 
than I have been before, if you let me do what I onlv 
can do, and leave the rest to others. Your sentiment^ 
f° n r “ expressed in your letters, are so beautiful so 
honourable to me, that they make me blush — that T 

can only say : Lord, here am I, do with thy servanfi 
seemeth good unto thee.” y servant as 

The wise duke answered this appeal noblv TT* 
released his friend from the President of fwd? ? 
and from the direction of the WarW 
kept a distinct place for him in the Counril « bUt 

his other affairs allowed him to aZd ” ST"? 
remained the adviser of his pnnce to was ^liS 
from the more onerous duties of office. The direction 
of the Mines, and of all Scientific and Artistic 

Theatr& 0DS ' ^ M “ Md! *““* "L fZ 

It was generally found that he had grown colder in 
his manners since his Italian journey ^deed tS 

StlXjX'f edvaueed and 

X the "O' 8 »e *ew rtto hjmself 

This t J XL 1 "* he dined at court 

25th, ,‘ he **■ 22d - 

17th, Xh 1 ' mi, 7 ' 200 ?' T' 12th - ” 4 'h,°°5th,' 16th; 
uninterruptedly till September^Vi^offl T 

th « ^ WendXpXonS 
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of the position, there was that which a worthy nature 
would have regarded as no small consolation: she 
might still be his dearest friend, and the friendship 
of such a man was worth more than the love of 
another. But this was not to be. 

Before the final rupture, he went with her to Budol- 
stadt, and there for the first time spoke with Schiller, 
who thus writes to Korner, 12th September, 1788: 
“ At last I can tell you about Goethe, and satisfy your 
curiosity. The first sight of him was by no means 
what I had been led to expect. He is of middle stature, 
holds himself stiffly and walks stiffly ; his countenance 
is not open, but his eye very full of expression, lively, 
and one hangs with delight on his glances. With much 
seriousness his mien has nevertheless much goodness 
and benevolence. He is brown complexioned, and 
seemed to me older in appearance than his years. His 
voice is very agreeable, his narrations are flowing, 
animated, and full of spirit ; one listens with pleasure ; 
and when he is in good humour, as was the case this 
time, he talks willingly and with great interest. We 
soon made acquaintance, and without the slightest 
effort ; the circle, indeed, was too large, and every one 
too jealous of him, for me to speak much with him 
alone, or on any but general topics. ... On the 
whole, I must say that my great idea of him is not 
lessened by this personal acquaintance ; but I doubt 
whether we shall ever become intimate. Much that to 
me is now of great interest, he has already lived 
through; he is, less in years than in experience and 
self-culture, so far beyond me that we can never meet 
on the way ; and his whole being is originally different 
from mine, his world is not my world, our conceptions 
are radically different. Time will show.” 

Could he have looked into Goethe's soul he would 
have seen there was a wider gulf between them than 
he imagined. In scarcely any other instance was so 
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great a friendship ever formed between men who at 
first seem more opposed to each other. At this moment 
Goethe was peculiarly ill-disposed toward any tnena- 
ship with Schiller, for he saw in him the powerful 
writer who had corrupted and misled the nation. He 
has told us how pained he was on his return from 
Italy to find Germany jubilant overHemses “Ardm- 
ghello,” and Schiller’s « Eobbers ” and “ Fresco. He 
had pushed far from him, and for ever, the whole 
Sturm und Drang creed ; he had outgrown that ten- 
dency, and learned to hate his own works which sprang 
from it ; in Italy he had taken a new direction, hoping 
to make the nation follow him in this higher region, 
as it had followed him before. But while he advanced, 
the nation stood still; he “passed it like a ship at 
sea.” Instead of following him, the public followed 
his most extravagant imitators. He hoped to enchant 
men with the calm, ideal beauty of an Iphigenie, 
and the sunny heroism of an Egmont ; and found 
every one enraptured with Ardinghello and Earl 
Moor. His publisher had to complain that the new 
edition of his works, on which so much time and pains 
had been bestowed, went off very slowly, while the 
highly spiced works of his rivals were bought by thou- 
sands. 


« Scbiiler macht sich der Schwarmer genug, und ruhret die 

Wenn der verntinftige Mann einzelne Liebende ^ahlt. 
Wunderthatige Bilder sind meist nur schlechte Gemalde, ^ 

WortA das G-eists und der Kunst sind fiir den Pobel mcht da. 


In this frame of mind it is natural that he should keep 
aloof from Schiller, and withstand the various efforts 

i “ Dreamers make scholars enough, they flatter the weakness of 

While the intelligent man counts his disciples by tens. 

Poor indeed are the pictures famous for 

Art in its loftiest forms ne’er can be prized by the mob. 



”1 
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made to bring about an intimacy. “ To be much with 
Goethe,” Schiller writes in the February following, 
“would make me unhappy; with his nearest friends 
he has no moments of overflowingness: I believe, 
indeed, he is an egoist, in an unusual degree. He hag 
the talent of conquering men, and of binding them by 
small as well as great attentions : but he always knows 
how to hold himself free. He makes his existence 
benevolently felt, but only like a god, without giving 
himself : this seems to me a consequent and well- 
planned conduct, which is calculated to ensure the 
highest enjoyment of self-love. . . . Thereby is he 
hateful to me, although I love his genius from my 
heart, and think greatly of him. ... It is quite a 
peculiar mixture of love and hatred he has awakened 
in me, a feeling akin to that which Brutus and Cassius 
must have had for Caesar. I could kill his spirit, and 
then love him again from my heart.” These sentences 
read very strangely now we know how Schiller came 
to love and reverence the man whom he here so pro- 
foundly misunderstands, and whom he judges thus 
from the surface. But they are interesting sentences 
m many respects; in none more so than in showing 
that if he, on nearer acquaintance, came to love the 
noble nature of his great rival, it is a proof that he had 
seen how superficial had been his first judgment. Let 
the reader who has been led to think harshly of Goethe 
from one cause or another, take this into consideration! 
and ask himself whether he too, on better knowledge, 
might not alter his opinion. ® 

“ With Goethe,” so runs another letter, “ I will not 
compare myself, when he puts forth his whole strength. 
He has far more genius than I have, and greater wealth 
f knowledge, a more accurate sensuous perception 

StiTtel l f?’ aDd t0 aU these he add's an 
artistic taste, cultivated and sharpened by knowledge 

of aU works of Art.” But with this acknowledgment 
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of superiority there was coupled an unpleasant feeling 
of envy at Goethe’s happier lot, a feeling which his own 
unhappy position renders very explicable. “ I will let 
you see into my heart,” he writes to Korner. “ Once 
for all, this man, this Goethe, stands in my way, and 
recalls to me so often that fate has dealt hardly with 
me. How lightly is his genius borne by his fate ; and 
how must I even at this moment struggle ! 

Fate had indeed treated them very differently. 
Throughout Schiller’s correspondence we are pained by 
the sight of sordid cares, and anxious struggles for 
existence. He is in bad health, in difficult circum- 
stances. We see him forced to make literature a trade ; 
and it is a bad one. We see him anxious to do hack- 
work, and translations, for a few dollars, quite cheered 
by the prospect of getting such work; nay, glad to 
far m it out to other writers, who will do it for less 
than he receives. We see him animated with high 
aspirations, and depressed by cares. He too is strug- 
gling through the rebellious epoch of youth, but has 
not yet attained the clearness of manhood; and no 
external aids come to help him through the struggle. 
Goethe, on the contrary, never knew such cares. All 
his life he had been shielded from the depressing influ- 
ence of poverty ; and now he has leisure, affluence, 
renown, social position — little from without to make 
him unhappy. When Schiller therefore thought, of all 
this he must have felt that fate had been a niggard 
stepmother to him, as she had been a lavish mother 

to his rival. , 

Yet Goethe had his sorrows, too, though not or tne 
same kind. He bore within him the flame of genius, 
a flame which consumes while it irradiates. His strug- 
gles were with him self, and not "with circumstances. 
He felt himself a stranger in the land. Few under- 
stood his language ; none understood his aims. He 
withdrew into himself. 
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Schiller may be now eeteemeTia iow6ver 
Goethe after awhile be “2 ^ .0 T ‘ Ste<med ^ 

SSS??? d 2»Sg 

be von d Fit, -°- erder seemed to know nothing of him 

s53?Si'rf^ h ““s 

all Goethe then wiadh! L de “ 0J ’ “ te P»«ietic to 
tion which cSStoZTt™ “ tte P«i- 
Goethe considered Art f res P ecfc of antagonists; and 

KaSasSa^ 



CHAPTER YIII. 


CHRISTIANE VULPIUS. 

One day early in July, 1788, Goethe, walking in the 
much-loved park, was accosted by a fresh, young, bright- 
looking girl, who, with many reverences, handed him a 
petition. He looked into the bright eyes of the peti- 
tioner, and then, in a conciliated mood, looked at the 
petition, which entreated the great poet to exert his 
influence to procure a post for a young author, then 
living at Jena by the translation of French and Italian 
stories. This young author was Yulpius, whose “ Ri- 
naldo Rina.ldini ” has doubtless made some of my readers 
shudder in their youth. His rohher romances were at 
one time very popular ; but his name is now only res- 
cued from oblivion, because he was the brother of that 
Christiane who handed the petition to Goethe, and who 
thus took the first step on the path which led to their 
marriage. Christiane is on many accounts an interest- 
ing figure to those who are interested in the biography 
of Goethe ; and the love she excited, no less than the 
devotedness with which for eight and twenty years she 
served him, deserve a more tender memory than has 
befallen her. 

Her father was one of those wretched beings whose 
drunkenness slowly but surely brings a whole family to 
want. He would sell the coat off his back for drink. 
When his children grew up, they contrived to get away 
from him, and to support themselves : the son by litera- 
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utterly uneducated and fL ? - “ Lhristiane was 

records that “Goethe married Ca“? 
was his servant. Nor <oJ , feiie ne ver 
social pcsific Weed waHerf \ZtTL g* 
going indications suggest • but tWu the fore ' 
educated is plainly seen in the w ! T- not Un ‘ 
ean be no doubt namelv that f t. CtS ' ° f wiu ch there 
« Boman Elegies’” and the“Mef her l were bitten the 
and that in her commnt F ^morphoses of Plants;” 

and botanical researches. 7 11^7777 tis , °P ticaI 
of those researches we cannot trm S e un derstood 
that, unless she had^hown ?r 7' but lfc 18 cerfcain 
would never have peSS in COm / rehe ™™> he 
Their time, he savs ZTJ tt ^ °. f them to her. 

also in rational talk : Spent onl T m caresses, but 

“ W ^h« h „. ni0h ‘ « *M „» anftig ge . 

This is decisive. Through mi t u,-„ - n 

ence we always see him presenting i V fl ne<i corr espond- 
different minds, treating of topics it wS^^ 6 ^ t0 
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prehension of scientific facts 7 d° 7 ^ Want of com - 
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not of . the kind recognised by conventional taste, be- 
cause it wants the conventional regularity of feature. 


I 


“ Wen ? du mir sagst, du habest als Kind, Geliebte, den Men- 
schen 

Nicht gefallen, und dich habe die Mutter verschmaht, 

Bis du grosser geworden und still dieb entwickelt ; icb glaub’ 

Gerne denk’ ich mir dich als ein besonderes Kin d 
Pehlet Bildung und Farbe doch auch der Bluthe des Wein- 
stocks, 

Wenn die Beere gereift, Menschen und Gotter entzuckt.” 1 


Surely the poet’s word is to be taken in such a case ? 

While, however, rectifying a general error, let me 
not fall into the opposite extreme. Christiane had her 
charm ; but she was not a highly gifted woman. She 
was. not a Frau von Stein, capable of being the com- 
panion and the sharer of his highest aspirations. Quick 
mother-wit, a lively spirit, a loving heart, and great 
aptitude for domestic duties, she undoubtedly pos- 
sessed : she was gay, enjoying, fond of pleasure even 
to excess, and — as may be read in the poems which 
she inspired — was less the mistress of his Mind than 
of his Affections. Her golden-brOwn locks, laughing 
eyes, ruddy cheeks, kiss-provoking lips, small and grace- 
ully rounded figure, gave her “the appearance of a 
young Dionysos.” 2 Her naivety gaiety, and enjoying 
temperament completely fascinated Goethe, who recog- 
nised in her one of those free, healthy specimens of 
Hature which education had not distorted by artifices. 
She was like a child of the sensuous Italy he had just 
quitted with so much regret ; and there are few poems 


• , Whf 11 y°n tell me, dearest, that as a child you were not ad- 
mired and even your mother scorned you, till you grew up and 
silently developed yourself ; I can quite believe it. I can readily 
marine you as a peculiar child. If the blossoms of the vine are 

form ’ the grapea once ripe 3X6 the delight 
2 So says Madame Schopenhauer, not a prejudiced witness. 
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yearned. It gave him a faithful and devoted affection. 

It gave him one to look after his domestic existence ; 
and it gave him a peace in that existence which 
hitherto he had sought in vain. 

u Oftmals hab’ ich geirrt, und habe mich wieder gefunden, 

Aber glucklicher nie ; nun ist diess Madchen mein Gluck! 

1st auch dieses ein Irrthum, so schont mich, ihr klimeren 
Gotter, 

Und benehmt mir ihn erst dniben am kalten Gestad.” 1 

There is a letter still extant (unpublished) written 
ten years after their first acquaintance, in which, like 
a passionate lover, he regrets not having taken some- j 

thing of hers on his journey — even her slipper — that 
he might feel less lonely ! To have excited such love, 

Christiane must have been a very different woman 
from that which it is the fashion in Germany to 
describe her as being. In conclusion, let it be added 
that his mother expressed herself perfectly satisfied 
with his choice, received Christiane as a daughter, and 
wrote affectionately to her, calling her dear daughter 
years before the marriage, and from the first refused to 
listen to the officious meddlers who tried to convince 
her of the scandal which the connection occasioned. 

The “ Eoman Elegies ” are doubly interesting : first, 
as expressions of his feelings ; secondly, as perhaps the 
most perfect poems of the kind in all literature. In 
them we see how the journey to Italy had saturated 
his mind with the spirit of ancient Art. Yet while 
reproducing the past with matchless felicity, he is, 
at the same time, thoroughly original . Nowhere in 
Greek or Eoman literature do I remember this union 
of great thoughts, giving grandeur to the verse, with 
individual passion, giving it intensity. They are not 

1 “ Often have I erred, and always found the path again, but 
never found myself happier: now in this maiden lies my happi-" 
ness ! If this, too, is an error, O spare me the knowledge, ye gods 
and let me only discover it beyond the grave.” 
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simply elegies — outpourings of individual feelings — 
they are Roman elegies, and mirror a world. In modern 
poems classical recollections and allusions are for 

fir mTnfn a fngld a “ d lab ? ured > not the spontaneous 
forms of poetic expression. In these “Roman Elegies” 

the classic world lives again; indeed at times one can 
almost say he is more antique than the ancients.* The 
thirteenth elegy, “Amor der Sehalk,” for example, is t 
Anacreons manner, but far above anything we have 
of Anacreon. Antique also is the direct unmisgiving 
sensuousness of the poet, and his unperplexed eaS 

tWb PaS TV n e f, neStDeSS which d oes not absorb 
til otte r activities of his nature, but allies itself with 

most’ m the fifth elegy tbere is a Picture of the 

most vivid sensuousness, aiding, not thwarting the 

poetical activity. What a poem, what a world ofemo- 
tion and thought these lines suggest : 

oSai?^t 8 -\ der *l ChIab deg'ich unddenke mir viel. 

Und des Hexameters MassTeise mitfi^“ndef HaSf’ 
lhr g “ ihit si « 

Und es durehgltlhet ihr Haueh mir bis ins Tiefste die Brust. ” 

Bassion fed, it never stifled the flame of his cmnius 
presence^ ^ighVims^was^elt^ 11888 ° f ****** the 

p MS .n«, may be illustrated b/the foiled “llple 

psttry wluf Gama, poems*” '"'i'V '=errs!i Reman 

ii. p. 199.) poems. ( Ckaracteristiken und Kritiken,” 
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“ Lass dich, Geliebte, nicht reu’n, dass du mir so schnell dich 
ergeben ! 

Glaub’ es, ich denke nicht frech, denke nicht niedrig von dir. 
Vielfach wirken die Pfeile des Amor : einige ritzen 
Und vom schleichenden Gift kranket auf Jahre das Herz. 
Aber machtig befiedert, mit frisch geschliffener Scharfe, 
Dringen die andern ins Mark, ziinden behende das Bint. 

In der heroischen Zeit , da Gotter und Gottinnen liebten , 

Folgte Begierde dem Blick , folgte Genuss der Begier. 

Glaubst du, es habe sich lange die Gottin der Liebe besonnen, 
Als in Idaischen Hain einst ihr Anchises gefiel ? 

Hatte Luna gesaumt , den schonen Schlafer zu kussen , 

0 , so hat f ihn geschwind , neidend , Aurora gewecktJ * 1 

Many of the finest passages are as antique in their 
directness of expression as in other qualities. He said 
justly to Eckermann, that metre is a peculiar veil 
which clothes the nakedness of expression, and makes 
that admissible which in prose would be offensive, and 
which even in another lighter kind of metre would be 
offensive. In the “ Don Juan ” stanza, he says, the 
material of the “ Eoman Elegies ” would be indelicate. 
On the question how far a poet is justified in disre- 
garding the conventional proprieties of his age in the 
portrayal of feeling, let Schiller be heard : “ The laws 

1 In Sir Theodore Martin’s volume of privately printed poems 
and translations the passage in the text is thus rendered : 

“ Blush not, my love, at the thought, thou yieldedst so soon to my 
passion ; 

Trust me, I think it no shame — think it no vileness in thee ! 

Shafts from the quiver of Amor have manifold consequence. 
Some scratch, 

And the heart sickens for years with the insidious bane : 

Others drawn home to the head, full plumed, and cruelly pointed, 
Pierce to the marrow, and straight kindle the blood into flame. 

In the heroical age, when goddess and god were the lovers, 

Scarce did they look but they long’d, longing they rushed to 
enjoy. 

Think’ st thou Love’s goddess hung back, when deep in the forest 
of Ida, 

She, with a thrill of delight, first her Anchises beheld ? 

Coyly had Luna delayed to fondle the beautiful sleeper, 

Soon had Aurora in spite waken’d the boy from his dream.” 
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of propriety are foreign to innocent nature ; only the 
experience of corruption has given origin to them. But 
as soon as that corruption has taken place, and natural 
innocence has vanished from manners, the laws of 
propriety are sacred, and moral feeling will not offend 
them. They have the same validity in an artificial 
world as the laws of nature have in a world of inno- 
cence. But the very thing which constitutes the poet 
is that he banishes from himself everything which 
reminds him of an artificial world, that he may restore 
nature in her primitive simplicity. And if he has done 
this, he is thereby absolved from all laws by which 
a perverted heart seeks security against itself. He is 
pure, he is innocent, and whatever is permitted to inno 
cent nature is permitted also to him. If thou who 
readest and hearest him art no longer innocent, and if 
thou canst not even momentarily become so by his 
pur ymg presence, it is thy misfortune and not his • 
thou forsakest him, he did not sing for thee ” 

Had Goethe written nothing but the “ Rom-m 

poets. _ These elegies are, moreover, scarcely less inter- 
stmg m their biographical significance. They sneak 
plainly of the effect of Italy upon his mind. They peak 
eloquently of his love for Christiane. There are other 
tributes to her charms, and to the happiness she nave 

JjL ^ r e i here D ° ofcher tri bufces, these would 
suffice to show the injustice of the opinion which the 
malicious tongues of Weimar have thrown Into cur 

illpii 
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manner, it is the misfortune of his wife that testi- 
monies about her come mostly from those who only 

saw her when the grace and charm of youth had given j 

place to a coarse and corpulent age. But the biog- j 

rapher s task is to ascertain by diligent inquiry what I 

is the truth at the various epochs of a career, not 

limiting himself to one epoch ; and as I have taken j 

great pains to represent the young Goethe, so also have 3 

I tried to rescue the young Christiane from the falsifi- 
cations of gossip, and the misrepresentations derived 

from judging her youth by her old age. 1 

It has already been intimated that Weimar was loud | 

in disapprobation of this new liaison ; although it had 
uttered no word against the liaison with the Frau von 
Stein. The great offence seems to have been his 
choosing one beneath him in rank. A chorus of indig- 
nation arose. It produced the final rupture between 
him and the Frau von Stein. Here is a letter wherein 
he answers her reproaches : “ If you could but listen to 
me, I would gladly tell you, that although your re- 
proaches pain me at the moment, they leave no trace 
of anger in my heart against you. Moreover, I can 
set them right. If you have much to bear from me, it 
is but just that I should also bear with you. It is 
much better that we should come to a friendly under- 
standing, than strive constantly to come to unanimity, 
and when that striving fails, separate again. It is 
impossible to clear myself with you, because, on every 
reckoning, I must remain your debtor. But if we con- 
sider how much we have all to bear from each other, 
we shall still, dearest, forgive one another. Farewell, 
and love — me. On the first opportunity you shall 
hear more about the pretty secrets.” 

The pretty secrets here alluded to are probably about 
Christiane. The letter produced a reply, which called 
from him the following : “ Thanks for thy letter, 
although it has troubled me in more ways than one. 
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humour ? I would add more, did I not fear that in 
your present mood it might irritate you more than it 
would tend to reconcile us. Unhappily, you have long 
despised my advice with reference to coffee, and have 
adopted a regimen eminently injurious to your health. 
As if it were not already difficult enough to conquer 
certain^ moral impressions, you strengthen your hypo- 
chondria by physical aids, the evil influence of which 
you have long acknowledged, and out of love to me 
had for some time relinquished, to the obvious improve- 
ment of your health. May the present journey do you 
good! I do not quite relinquish the hope' that you 
will again learn to know me. Farewell. Fritz is 
happy and visits me constantly.” 

Over this letter she wrote 0 ! ! ! It was a terri- 
ble letter to receive, and she doubtless was indignant 
at what she conceived to be its injustice. She had 
been “ misunderstood.” People always are misunder- 
stood in such cases. They are blameless, but their 
conduct is misrepresented. They are conscious of 
having felt precisely the reverse of what is attributed 
to them; and they wonder that they are not known 
better. 

Shifting our position, and reading the letter less from 
the Frau von Stein’s point of view, than from the point 
of view of bystanders, we read in it the amplest justi- 
fication of the writer. We see how intensely unami- 
able must have been her manner of receiving him. 
Her subsequent conduct but too well confirms this 
impression. She showed herself worse than unamiable. 
The final passage of the letter, alluding to her hypo- 
chondria being aggravated by coffee and bad diet, 
reads like an impertinence ; but those who know how 
serious he was in his objections to the use of coffee, 
and how clearly he perceived the influence of physical 
well-being on moral health, will not be surprised at it. 
Moreover, very early in their friendship (in 1777 and 
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again in 1783), we find him writing most earnestly to 
her on the subject, begging her to give up coffee, 
because it was so injurious to her health. At any 
rate, whatever accents of harshness may be heard in 
this letter, there is no mistaking the pain in it • and a 
week after he writes the following : 

“It is not easy for me to write a letter with more 
pain than the one I last wrote to thee, which was prob- 
ably as unpleasant for thee to read as for me to write. 
Meanwhile at least the lips have been opened, and 
I hope that never may we henceforth keep them 
closed against each other. I have had no greater 
happmess than my confidence in thee, which formerly 
was unlimited, and since I have been unable to use it 
1 have become another man, and must in future still 
more become so. I do not complain of my present 
condition. I have managed to make myself at home 
m it, and hope to keep so, although the climate once 
more affects me, and will sooner or later make me unfit 
for much that is good. But when I think of the damp 
summer and severe winter, and of the combination of 
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He offered friendship in vain ; he had wounded the 
self-love of a vain woman. There is a relentless venom 
in many minds which, when the self-love is wounded, 
poisons friendship and destroys all gratitude. It was 
not enough for the Frau von Stein that he had loved 
her so many years with a rare devotion ; it was not 
enough that he had been more to her child than its own 
father was ; it was not enough that now the inevitable 
change had come, he still felt tenderness and affection 
for her, grateful for what she had been to him ; the one 
fact, that he had ceased to love her, expunged the whole 
past. A nature with any nobleness never forgets that 
once it loved, and once was happy in that love : the 
generous heart is grateful in its memories. The heart 
of the Frau von Stein had no memory but for its 
wounds. She spoke with petty malice of the “low 
person ” who had usurped her place ; rejected Goethe's 
friendship ; affected to pity him ; and circulated gossip 
about his beloved. They were forced to meet; but 
they met no longer as before. To the last he thought 
and spoke of her tenderly ; and I know on unexcep- 
tionable authority that when there was anything appe- 
tising brought to table, which he thought would please 
her, he often said, “Send some of this to the Frau 
von Stein.” 

There is a letter of hers extant which shows what 
was the state of her feelings after a lapse of twelve 
years. It may find a place here as a conclusive 
document with which to wind up the strange episode 
of their history. It is addressed to her son. Three 
passages are italicised by way of emphasis, to call 
attention to the spirit animating the writer. 

“Weimar, January 12th, 1801. 

“ I did not know that our former friend Goethe was 
still so dear to me, that a severe illness, from which 
he has been suffering for nine days, would so deeply 
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affect me. It is a convulsive cough accompanied with 
erysipelas ; he can lie in no bed, and is obliged always 
to be kept in a standing posture, otherwise he would 
be choked. His neck, as well as his face, is swollen 
and full of internal blisters, his left eye stands out like 
a great nut, and discharges blood and matter; he is 
often delirious; inflammation of the brain was feared, 
so he was bled and had mustard foot-baths, which 
made his feet swell, and seemed to do him some good : 
but last night the convulsive cough returned, f fear 
from his having been shaved yesterday ; my letter will 
teU you either of his being better or of his death — I 
shall not send it before. The Schillers and I have 
already shed many tears over him in the last few 
days; I deeply regret now that when he wished to visit 
m on New Year’s Day, I, alas ! because I lay ill with 
headache, excused myself, and now I shall perhans 
never see him again. * " 

Goethe “ befcter > but the twenty-first day 
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else might happen to him, because the inflammatiof 
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Who could believe that this was written by one pas- 
sionately loved for ten years, and written of one who 
was thought to be dying ? Even here her hatred to 
Christiane cannot restrain itself. 


CHAPTEE IX. 


THE POET AS A MAN OF SCIENCE. 

To the immense variety of his studies in Art and 
Science must now be added a fragmentary acquaintance 
with the philosophy of Kant. He had neither the 
patience nor the delight in metaphysical abstractions 
requisite to enable him to master the Critique of Pure 
Season : but he read here and there in it, as he read 
in Spinoza ; and was especially interested in the aesthet- 
ical portions of the « Kritik der Urtheilskraft.” This 
was a means of bringing him nearer to Schiller, who 
still felt the difference between them to be profound ; 
as we see in what he wrote to Korner : “ His philosophy 
draws too much of its material from the world of the 
senses, where I only draw from the soul. His mode 
of presentation is altogether too sensuous for me. But 
his spirit works and seeks in every direction, striving 
to create a whole, and that makes him in my eyes a 
great man.” 

Remarkable indeed is the variety of his strivings. 
After completing « Tasso,” we find him writing on the 
Roman Carnival, and on Imitation of Nature, and 
studying with strange ardour the mysteries of botany 
and optics. In poetry it is only necessary to name 
the “Roman Elegies,” to show what productivity in 
that direction he was capable of; although, in truth, 
his poetical activity was then in subordination to his 
activity in science. He was, socially, in an unpleasant 
condition: and, as he subsequently confessed, would 
never have been able to hold out, had it not been for 
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in the track of their own knowledge; and this oppo- 
sition, which every new idea must vanquish, becomes 
tenfold greater when the idea is promulgated from a 
source not in itself authoritative. 

But whence comes this authority? From the re- 
spect paid to genius and labour. The man of genius 
who is known to have devoted much time to the 
consideration of any subject is justly supposed to be 
more competent to speak on that subject than one 
who has paid little attention to it. No amount of 
genius, no amount of study, can secure a man from 
his native fallibility; but, after adequate study, there 
is a presumption in his favour ; and it is this presump- 
tion which constitutes authority. In the case of a 
poet who claims to be heard on a question of science, 
we naturally assume that he has not given the requi- 
site labour ; and on such topics genius without labour 
carries no authority. But if his researches show that 
the labour has been given, we must then cease to 
regard him as a poet, and admit him to the citizenship 
of science. No one disputes the scientific glory of a 
Haller, or a Eedi, on the ground of their being poets. 
They were poets and scientific workers ; and so was 
Goethe. This would perhaps have been more readily 
acknowledged if he had walked in the well-beaten tracks 
of scientific thought ; but he opened new tracks, and 
those who might, perhaps, have accepted him as a 
colleague, were called upon to accept him as a guide. 
Human nature could not stand this. The presumption 
against a poet was added to the presumption ag ains t 
novelty; singly each of these would have been an 
obstacle to a ready acceptance; united they were 
insuperable. 

When Goethe wrote his exquisite little treatise on 
the “Metamorphoses of Plants,” 1 he had to contend 

1 He has also a poem on this subject, but it is scarcely more 
poetical. 
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against the twofold obstacle of resistance to novelty 
and his own reputation. Had an obscure professor 
published this work, its novelty would have sufficed 
to render it unacceptable; but the obscurest name in 
Germany would have had a prestige greater than the 
name of the great poet. All novelty is prima facie 
suspicious; none but the young welcome it; for is not 
every new discovery a kind of slur on the sagacity of 
those who overlooked it ? And can novelty in science, 
promulgated by a poet, be worth the trouble of refuta- 
10 n. The professional authorities decided that it 
could not. The publisher of Goethe’s works, having 
consulted a botanist, declined to undertake the printing 
of the Metamorphoses of Plants.” The work was 
only printed at last because an enterprising bookseller 
hoped thereby to gain the publication of the other 
works. When it appeared, the public saw in it 
a pretty piece of fancy, nothing more. Botanists 
shrugged their shoulders, and regretted the author 
nad not reserved his imagination for his poems Ho 
one believed in the theory, not even his attached 
rienas. He had to wait many years before seeing it 
generally accepted, and it was then only accepted 
because great botanists had made it acceptable. A 
considerable authority on this matter has told us how 
long the theory was neglected, and how “depuis dix 
ans (written in 1838) “il n’a peut-etre pas dte publid 
un seul livre d’organographie, ou de botanique descrip- 
tive qm ne porte l’empreinte des idbes de cet dcrivain 
lllustre. It was the fact of the theory being an- 
nounced by the author of “Werther” which mainly 
retarded its acceptance; but the fact also that the 
theory was leagues in advance of the state of science 
m that day must not be overlooked. For it is curious 

l’Acad^vlf 437 “v Compt f rendus d6s Stances de 
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that the leading idea had been briefly yet explicitly an- 
nounced as early as 1759, by Caspar Friedrich Wolff, 
in his now deservedly celebrated “ Theoria Genera- 
tionis,” and again in 1764, in his “Theorie von der 
Generation.” 1 I shall have to recur to Wolff; at pres- 
ent it need only be noted that even Ms professional 
authority and remarkable power could not secure the 
slightest attention from botanists for the morphological 
theory — a proof that the age was not ripe for its 
acceptance. 

A few of the eminent botanists began, after the 
lapse of some years, to recognise the discovery. Thus 
Kieser declared it to be “ certainly the vastest concep- 
tion which vegetable physiology had for a long time 
known.” Yoigt expressed his irritation at the blind- 
ness of the botanists in refusing to accept it. Nees 
von Esenbeck, one of the greatest names in the science, 
wrote in 1818, “ Theophrastus is the creator of modern 
botany. Goethe is its tender father, to whom it will 
raise looks full of love and gratitude, as soon as it 
grows out of its infancy, and acquires the sentiment 
which it owes to him who has raised it to so high 
a position.” And Sprengel in his History of Botany 
frequently mentions the theory. In one place he says, 
“The ‘Metamorphoses’ had a meaning so profound' 
joined to such great simplicity, and was so fertile in' 
consequences, that we must not be surprised if it stood 
in need of multiplied commentaries, and if many 
botanists failed to see its importance.” 

It is now, and has been foi’ some years, the custom 
to insert a chapter on Metamorphosis in every work 
which pretends to a high scientific character. 

“For a half-century,” says Goethe in the History of 
the Botanical Studies, “I have been known as a poet 
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them I owe the most beautiful of all the relations 
which my lucky star shone oil To them 1 owe the 
friendship of Schiller.” 

Side by side with botanical and anatomical studies 
must be placed bis optical studies. A more illustrative 
■contrast can scarcely be found than is afforded by the 
history of his efforts in these two directions. They 
■throw light upon scientific Method, and they throw 
light on his scientific qualities and defects. If we 
have hitherto followed him with sympathy and admi- 
ration, we must now be prepared to follow him with 
that feeling of pain which rises at the sight of a great 
intellect struggling in a false direction. His botanical 
and anatomical studies were of that high character 
which makes one angry at their cold reception ; his 
optical studies were of a kind to puzzle and to irritate. 

He has written the history of these studies also. 
From youth upwards he had been prone to theorise on 
painting, led thereto, as he profoundly remarks, by the 
very absence of a talent for painting. It was not 
necessary for him to theorise, on poetry ; he had within 
him the creative power. It wan necessary for him to 
theorise on painting, because he wanted by reason 
and insight to fill up the deficiencies of nature.” In 
Italy these theories found abundant stimulus, With 
his painter friends ho discussed colour and colouring, 
trying by various paradoxes to strike out a truth. The 
friends were all deplorably vague in their notions 
of colour. The. critical treatises were equally vague. 
Nowhere could he find firm ground, He began to 
think of the matter from the opposite side — instead 
of trying to solve the artists problem, lie strove to 
solve the scientific problem. He asked himself, What 
is colour? Men of science referred him to Newton; 
but Newton gave him little help. Professor HilUiter 
lent him some prisms and optical instruments, to try 
the prescribed experiments. He kept the prisms a 
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ficient knowledge. He made a white disc on a black 
ground, and this, seen through the prism, gave him the 
spectrum, as in the Newtonian theory ; but he found 
that a black disc on a white ground also produced the 
same effect. “If Light, said I to myself, resolves 
itself into various colours in the first case ; then must 
Darkness also resolve itself into various colours in this 
second case” And thus he came to the conclusion 
that Colour is not contained in Light, but is the prod- 
uct of an intermingling of Light and Darkness. 

“ Having no experience in such matters, and not 
knowing the direction I ought to take, I addressed 
myself to a Physicist of repute, begging him to verify 
the results I had arrived at. I had already told him 
my doubts of the Newtonian hypothesis, and hoped to 
see him at once share my conviction. But how great 
was my surprise when he assured me that the phe- 
nomenon I spoke of was already known, and perfectly 
explained by the Newtonian theory. In vain I pro- 
tested and combated his arguments, he held stolidly to 
the credo , and told me to repeat my experiments in a 
camera oiscura” 

Instead of quieting him, this rebuff only turned him 
away from all Physicists, that is, from all men who 
had special knowledge on the subject, and made him 
pursue in silence his own path. Friends were amused 
and interested by his experiments; their ignorance 
made them ready adherents. The Duchess Luise 
showed especial interest; and to her he afterward 
dedicated his “ Farbenlehre” The duke also shared 
the enthusiasm. The Duke of Gotha placed at his 
disposal a magnificent laboratory. Prince August sent 
him splendid prisms from England. Princes and 
poetasters believed he was going to dethrone Newton ; 
men of science only laughed at his pretension, and 
would not pay his theory the honour of a refutation. 
One fact he records as very noticeable, namely, that 
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he c°uid ecmnt Anatomists, Chemists, Litterateurs, and 

w ' f, 80 ?! 161 '®’ suc 1 as Loder » Sommering, Gottling 
Wolff, Forster, Schelling (and, subsequently, Hegel)’ 
among his adherents; but not one Physicist— Hngeam 
Icemen B^szker / Nor does he, in recording t\J£ 
see that it is destructive of his pretensions. 

What claim had Anatomists, Litterateurs, and 
Philosophers to be heard in such a controversy ? Who 
would listen to a mathematician appealing to the 
testimony of zoologists against the whole body of 
mathematicians past and present ? There is this much 
however to be said for Goethe: he had already ex- 
perienced neglect from professional authorities when 
Iif dl ,f° Verec t le intermaxillary bone, and when in 
the “ Metamorphoses of Plants,” he laid before them a 
leal discovery, the truth of which he profoundly felt. 
He was prepared therefore for a similar disregard of 
his claims when he not only produced a new theory 
but attacked the highest scientific authority. He con- 
sidered that Newtonians looked on him as a natural 
enemy. He thought them steadfastly bent on main- 
taining established prejudice. He thought they were 
a guild united against all innovation by common inter- 
est and common ignorance. Their opposition never 
made him pause; their arguments never made him 
swerve. He thought them profoundly in error when 
they imagined optics to be a part of mathematics; 
and as he did not understand mathematics, he could 
not appreciate their arguments. 

His “ Bcitriige zur Optik,” which appeared in 1791 
was a sort of feeler thrown out to the great public’ 
Ihe public was utterly unsympathising. The ignorant 
had no interest in such matters, and certainly would 
not address themselves to a poet for instruction • the 
physicists saw that he was wrong. “ Everywhere ” he 
says, “I found incredulity as to my competence in 
such a matter ; everywhere a sort of repulsion at my 
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efforts; and the more learned and well-informed the 
men .ere, the more decided wee their opposi S? 

For years and years he continued his research** 
wth a pat, once worthy of admiration. oStn 
moved him not: it rather helped to increase S- 
nacy. It extorted from him expressions of irritability 
and polemical bad taste, which astound us in a man 
so calm and tolerant. Perhaps as in. 
suggested to me, he had a vague feeiing thft Ss ““ 
elusions were not sound, and felt the jealousy incident 
nerhSfS “” vi , cti0 "' Where his’ conviction was 
phots'- thTd^nf The neglect of his Metam™ 
fllarv bone a ;' bl ’ 'hscovery „f the internal. 

tae with philosophic serenity 6 St^^hem 
lehre he was always sensitive, and in old age ludi 
croudy so Eckermann records a curious conveSatiot 

ZkT \ e , bnngS f0rward a ««* he has Observed 
which contradicts the theory of colours • flll A nZZ’ 

not only grows angry, hut r^Ltr^tlheS 
In this matter of colour he showed himself morally 
weak, as well as mteUectuaHy weak. “As for what 
I have done as a poet/' said the old man once “I 

lived Tt ?h de m 16 • whatever ‘ Excellent poets have 

poets have hvecT ^ myself > more excellent 
But fW d 6f0re me > and wiU come after me 
But that in my century I am the only person who 

o 'ZTJr ? in ,he diMt wof'xjt 

l ,’ 1 S ^> 1 am not a little proud.” 

TW d0U f bt nT be CUrious t0 knw some- 
necelsarilv Jr?* 7 ° f j?° l0UrS; and although it must 

in tbe 

peSents W wS gTve XT* ^ 

the kernel of the matter wiU appir" P 6 "*** 
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The Newtonian theory is that white light is com- 
posed of the seven prismatic colours, i. e. rays having 
different degrees of refrangihility. Goethe says it is 
not composed at all, but is the simplest and most 
homogeneous thing known . 1 It is absurd to call it 
composed of colours, for every light which has taken 
a colour is darker than colourless light. Brightness 
cannot therefore be a compound of darkness. There 
are but two pure colours, blue and yellow, both of 
which have a tendency to become red, through violet 
and orange; there are also two mixtures, green and 
purple, Kvory other colour is a degree of one of these, 
or is impure. Colours originate in the modification of 
Light by outward circumstances. They are not de- 
veloped out of Light, but by it. For the phenomena 
of Colour, there is demanded Light and Darkness. 
Nearest the Light appears a colour we name yellow ; 
nearest the Darkness, a colour we name blue. Mix 
these two and you have green, 

Starting from the fundamental error of the simplicity 
of Light, Goethe undertakes to explain all the phe- 
nomena of Colour by means of what he calls the 
Opaques — the media. He maintains that on the one 
hand there is light, and on the other darkness; if a 
semi-transparent medium be brought between the two, 
from these contrasts and this medium, Colours are 
developed, contrasted in like manner, but soon through 
a reciprocal relation tending to a point of reunion. 

The highest degree of Light seen through a medium 
very slightly thickened appears yellow. If the density 
of the medium be increased, or if its volume become 

us thank the urods,” exclaims Kcholling, “that; they 
havn mnamujmtud uh from the Newtonian upuctrum (npcetrum 
truly) of cnmpoHwi litfht. Wo own this to tlm goniuH to whom 
<rur debt in already ho hupO* ( u ZmtHohrlft Mr hjhhsuL PhiloH.," 
*1. p, <M>.) To Uu* namn offoct Ilugol in hi« 44 Kneyclop&lio dor 
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greater, the light will gradually assume a yellow-red 
which deepens at last to a ruby. 

The highest degree of Darkness seen through a 
semi-transparent medium, which is itself illu min ated 
by a light striking on it, gives a blue colour, which 
becomes paler as the density of the medium is in- 
creased ; but on the contrary becomes darker and 
deeper as the medium becomes more transparent. In 
the least degree of dimness short of absolute trans- 
parency, the deep blue becomes the most beautiful 
violet. 

There are many interesting facts adduced in illus- 
tration. Thus, smoke appears yellow or red before a 
light ground, blue before a dark ground ; the blue 
colour, at the under part of a candle-flame, is also a 
case of blue seen opposite a dark ground. Light trans- 
mitted through the air is yellow, orange, or red, accord- 
ing to the density of the air; Darkness transmitted 
through the air is blue, as is the case of the sky, or 
distant mountains. J ’ 

He tells a curious anecdote in illustration of this 
blueness of darkness. A painter had an old portrait 
° a ' theologian to clean; the wet sponge passing over 
the black velvet dress, suddenly changed it to a liqht 
blue plush. Puzzled at this truly remarkable phe- 
nomenon, and not understanding how light blue could 
be the ground of deep black, he was in great grief at 
the thought of having thus ruined the picture. The 
next morning, to his joy, he found the black velvet 
had resumed its pristine splendour. To satisfy his 
curiosity, he could not refrain from wetting a corner 
once more, and again he saw the blue appear. Goethe 
was informed of the phenomenon, which was once 
more produced, in his presence. “ I explained it,” he 
says, y my doctrine of the semi-opaque medium. 
Ihe origmai painter, in order to give additional depth 
to his black, may have passed some particular varnish 
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uwr it; on twing washed, this varnish imltilnui some 
moisture, mu! hence became semi-opaque, in conse- 
quence of which the hi ark beneath immediately ap- 
peared l>l ur." The explanation is very ingenious ; nor 
does the Edinburgh reviewer’s answer seem to meet 
the question, when he says : 1 « As there is no gum or 
resin, or varnish of any kind that possesses the property 
of yielding blue or any other colour by being wetted, 
we have no doubt the varnish had been worn off, or 
else the picture never had been varnished.’’ It is not 
a question of wetted varnish yielding blue, hut of 
wetted varnish furnishing the medium through which 
black appears blue. 11 is own explanation, however, is 
probably correct, lit* assumes that there was no var- 
"i -h, and that the particles of bodies which produce 
blackness, on the usual theory, are smaller than those 
winch produce blue or any other colour ; and if vvu 
increase the size of the particles which produce black- 
ness by the smallest quantity, they yield the blue. 
colour described by Goethe. The action of the water 
swelled them a little, and thus gave them the size 
which fitted them to reflect Mur rays. 

Goethe's theory loses much of its seductive plausi- 
bility when thus reduced to its simplest expression, 
bet ns, however, do the same for the Newtonian theory, 
and then estimate their comparative value. Newton 
assumes that white bight is a compound ; and he 
proves this assumption by decomposing a beam of 
light into its elements. These elements are rays, 
having different degrees of refrangihilily, separable 
from each other by different media. Each ray pro- 
dues Us individual colour. Not only will the beam 
of white bight in passing through a prism he. sepa- 
rated into its constituent rays, or colours, hut these 
rays may lie again collected by a large lens, and, in 
being thus brought together, again reappear as white 
1 Kdin Hrr,, On, IHIO, jt, J IT, 
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Light. There are few theories in science which pre- 
sent a more satisfactory union of logic and experiment. 

It cannot be denied that Goethe’s theory is also 
extremely plausible ; and he has supported it with so 
many accurate experiments and admirable observa- 
tions, that to this day it has not only found ardent 
advocates, even among men of science, though these 
are few, but has very sorely perplexed many New- 
tonians, who, relying on the mathematical accuracy 
of their own theory, have contemptuously dismissed 
Goethe’s speculation instead of victoriously refuting it. 
His obstinacy was excusable, since believing himself 
to be in the right, he challenged refutation, and no 
one picked up his gauntlet. They declined in con- 
tempt; he interpreted this as bigotry. He tried to 
get the French Academy to make a report on his 
work. This honour was withheld : Cuvier disdainfully 
declaring that such a work was not one to occupy 
an Academy; Delambre answering all solicitations 
with this phrase: “Des observations, des experiences, 
et surtout ne commen§ons pas par attaquer Newton.” 
As if the “ Farbenlehre ” were not founded on obser- 
vations and experiments! as if the glory of Newton 
were to stand inviolate before all things ! Goethe might 
well resent such treatment. If he was wrong in his 
theory, if his experiments were incomplete, why were 
these errors not pointed out ? To be in contradiction 
with Newton might offer a presumption against the 
theory ; but Newtonians were called upon not to ex- 
pound the contradiction between Goethe and Newton, 
which was vociferously announced, but the contradic- 
tion between Goethe and Truth, which they con- 
temptuously asserted. 

As this is a branch of science in which I can pretend 
to no competence, and as I have met with no decisive 
refutation of Goethe which can be quoted here, I should 
consider it sufficient to say that the fact of the vast 
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majority of physicists in Europe refusing to pay any 
attention to the 41 Farkmlehre/’ although not in itself 
more than u presumption, is, nevertheless, a presumption 
so very strong an only to ho net aside by stringently 
coercive evidence, Looking at the 11 Farhenlehre ” from 
the impartial, if imperfert, point of view of an outsider, 
I should say that not only has Goethe manifestly mis- 
understood Newton, hut has presented a theory which 
is based on u radieal mistake. The mislukt is that of 
treating Darkness ns a positive quality, rather than as 
a simple negation of Eight, By means of this Dark- 
ness, as a ivvprrttfinij mjmt with Light, colours are said 
to arise, Stripped of all the ambiguities of language, 
the theory affirms that Light is itself perfectly colour- 
less until mingled with various degrees of Nothing — 
or, in other words, until it suffers various diminutions ; 
and with eueh diminution the colours become of a 
deeper hue. This may seem too preposterous for 
belief; yet what is Darkness but the negation of 
Light ? It is true that Goethe has in one place named 
Darkness, in the abstract, a pure negation; but it is 
not less true that in the construction of Ids theory, 
Darkness plays the part of a positive ; and necessarily 
fit) ; for if we once conceive it us a simple negative, the 
theory falls to the ground. Light being assumed as 
colourless, no diminution of the odourless run give 
colours, Unless Darkness he positive, cooperative, 
“ we an* left to seek tin* elements of rolour in Light; 
and this is precisely where the Newtonian theory 
finds it. 

It was an old idea that the different confines of 
shadow variously modify light, producing various col- 
ours. This Newton has elaborately refuted (“Optica," 
Part in. Book i.), proving by simple exjmriments that 
all colours show themselves indifferently in the con- 
fines of shadow ; and that when rays which differ 
in refrangibility are separated from one another, and 
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any one is considered apart, “the cc 
which it composes cannot be changed 
or reflection whatever, as it ought tc 
nothing else than modifications of 
refractions, reflections, and shadows” 
It should he emphatically stated 
physical authorities have borne testin 
racy of Goethe's facts ; and as these 
ingly numerous, and often highly im 
of his optical studies must be estimate 
He was a man of genius, and he 1 
passionate patience of genius. But 
admiration to the man, we may witl 
his theory. That which has ex£ 
science, and caused them to speak 
labours, is the bitterly polemical tone 
which he announced a discovery whi 
recognise as true. He was aggressiv 
vociferated that Newton was in en 
glance at his supposed detection of tl 
a fundamental misconception. If w< 
these heats of personal conflict, and : 
with a calmer eye, we shall see 1 
simply reduces itself to this : which 
offers the fullest and clearest ei 
facts ? 

Light and Colours are, like Souni 
viewed as objective phenomena, : 
external conditions; or as subjectr 
lated to certain sensations. Befor< 
Light or Sound ? we must considei 
the objective fact, or the subjective 
one admits that, apart from a sens: 
objective phenomena of Light and So 
not as the Light and Sound known 
But as we can only know them thro 
it seems eminently philosophical t 
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with these. And this Goethe has done. He first 
unfolds the laws of physiological colours, i. e. the 
modifications of the retina ; and his immense services 
in this direction have been cordially recognised by 
Physiologists. Since, however, we can never learn 
thus what are the external conditions of the phenom- 
ena, we have to seek in objective facts such an 
explanation as will best guide us. The assumption of 
rays having different degrees of refrangibility may one 
day turn out to be erroneous; but it is an assump- 
tion which colligates the facts better than any other 
hitherto propounded, and therefore it is accepted. By 
regarding both Sound and Light as produced from 
waves of an elastic medium, acoustic and optic phe- 
nomena are reducible to calculation. It is true they 
thus incur Goethe’s reproach of ceasing to be concrete 
objects to the mind, and becoming mathematical 
symbols; but this is the very ambition of scientific 
research: a point to which I shall presently return. 
Let us compare the objective and subjective facts. 

If an elastic rod be made to vibrate, the ear per- 
ceives nothing until the vibrations reach eight in a 
second, at which point the lowest tone becomes audible ; 
if the rapidity of the vibrations be now constantly 
accelerated, tones higher and higher in the scale be- 
come audible, till the vibrations reach twenty-four 
thousand in a second, at which point the ear again 
fails to detect any sound. In like manner it is calcu- 
lated that when vibrations reach 483 billions in a 
second, Light, or rather the red ray, begins to manifest 
itself to the retina ; with increasing rapidity of vibra- 
tion, the colours pass into orange, yellow, green, blue, 
and violet, till 727 billions are reached, at which point 
no light is perceptible. Here chemical action begins ; 
and the rays are called chemical rays ; as at the other 
end of the spectrum they are called heat rays. These 
are objective conditions which have been rigorously 
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ascertained: and most important resuli 
arrived at through them. 

The subjective facts according to Goetl 
to the belief that Tones are the product < 
Silence, as colours are of Light and Dark 
is made various (in tones) by various 
with Silence. Descending from the hi 
note there is a gradual retardation of t] 
caused by the gradual encroachments of 
at length Silence predominates and no So 
Suppose this hypothesis granted, we shall 
ask, what are the conditions of this Silenc 
are retardations of vibration, we may d 
the hypothetical Silence. By similar i 
dispense with the hypothetical Darkness. 

_ assumption of different rays of une< 
bility is not only supported by the prisma 
sition and recomposition of light, bu 
confirmation in the law of Refraction d 
Snellius. And the consequence drawn froi 
that the relation of the sine of incidence, 
stant for each colour, varies in the diff ere: 
the spectrum, brings the whole question 
domain of mathematical calculation. The 
cease to be qualitative only, and become q 
they are measurable, and are measured, 
theory, granting its truth, the phenomc 
measurable ; and whoever glances into a n 
on Optics will see that the precision an 
which calculation has been carried, are in 
sufficient grounds for assigning the prefe] 
theory which admits such calculation. F( 
mcus profoundly says, “ It is by no meai 
that hypotheses should be true, nor even s< 
is enough if they reconcile calculation with oh 

i)r^/atS erniCUS : “ De Revolufcioni bus Orbium Ccel< 
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jS have been 
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Goethe’s want of acquaintance with Mathematics 
and with the Methods of Physical Science prevented 
his understanding the defect in his own theory, and 
the manifest superiority of the theory which he 
attacked. He opposed every mathematical treatment 
of the subject as mischievous; and Hegel, who has 
shown himself still more opposed to the Methods of 
Science, applauds him on this very point. 

“ I raised the whole school of mathematicians against 
me,” says Goethe, “ and people were greatly amazed 
that one who had no insight into Mathematics could 
venture to contradict Newton. For that Physics could 
exist independently of Mathematics no one seemed to 
have the slightest suspicion” Nor has that suspicion 
gained yet any ground with men in the least conver- 
sant with Physics, however necessary it may sometimes 
have been to protest against too exclusive an employ- 
ment of Mathematics. But the misconception which 
lies at the bottom of Goethe’s polemics was a very 
natural one to a poet never trained in Mathematical or 
Experimental science, and unaware of the peculiar 
position occupied by Mathematics, as the great Instru- 
ment of research. In his essay, “ Ueber Mathematik 
und deren Misbrauch,” 1 he compares the philosopher 
employing such an instrument to a man who should 
invent a machine for drawing a cork, an operation 
which two arms and hands very easily effect. 

To make his error intelligible, let us suppose a man 
of great intellectual acuteness and energy suddenly to 
light upon the idea that our chemical theories were 
vitiated by a false basis — that the atomic theory 
was not only an hypothesis, but an hypothesis which 
misrepresented the order of Nature ; there being, in 
truth, none of the quantitative relations that are pre- 
supposed in that theory. Imagine the reformer setting 
to work, multiplying experiments, inventing explana- 
1 u Werke,” xl. p. 468. 
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to this time they have imagined the most positive, nay 
almost geometric evidence, to be on their side, is based 
on a fundamental error.” 1 

This point of Method, if properly examined, will 
help to elucidate the whole question of Goethe's aptitude 
for dealing with physical science. The native direc- 
tion of his mind is visible in his optical studies as 
decisively as in his poetry ; that direction was toward 
the concrete phenomenon, not toward abstractions. He 
desired to explain the phenomena of colour, and in 
Mathematics these phenomena disappear; that is to 
say, the very thing to be studied is hurried out of 
sight and masked by abstractions. This was utterly 
repugnant to his mode of conceiving Nature. The 
marvellous phenomena of polarised light in the hands 
of mathematicians excited his boundless scorn. “ One 
knows not,” he says, “ whether a body or a mere ruin 
lies buried under those formulas.” 2 The name of Biot 
threw him into a rage ; and he was continually laugh- 
ing at the Newtonians about their Prisms, and Spec- 
tra, as if Newtonians were pedants who preferred their 
dusky rooms to the free breath of heaven. He always 
spoke of observations made in his garden, or with a 
simple prism in the sunlight, as if the natural and 
simple Method were much more certain than the arti- 
ficial Method of Science. In this lie betrayed his mis- 
apprehension of Method. He thought that Nature 
revealed herself to the patient observer — 

“ Und was sie demem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, 

Das zwingst du ihr nicht ab mit Ilebeln und mifc Schraubon.”’ 

“ Aiul what she does not reveal to the Mind will not 
he extorted from her hy Lovers and Screws.” Hence 
his failure ; hence also his success ; for we must not 

1 Rebelling : “ ZeitRchrift ftlr spekulativo Philos.,” ii. p. 00. 

* “ Wcrke,” xl. 473. 
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sedueed several poets to Innmma pbysmlogisfs, Mat he 
matins arts not required. fkmarala observations furnish 
tln^ malaria Is for a kaan and eompreheusive n»no 
pari son. 

Ia»t it ha distineily understood, and that not on the 
testimony of tha admiring biographer, hut on muim uf 
the higlmst seieniiiie tastimoniaH in Kurojie,* tlmi in itm 

* In the first edition of thin work sevarnJ ttnjMutjgnpi wr*r** »oo*nr*t 

in support of the ttniwrUttii in the urn . ; hot um offer* .«f iru* 
chapter has \rnmt to ntmtor such aviifimra *ti|«a flume*, 
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organic sciences Goethe holds an eminent place — 
eminent not because of his rank as a poet, but in 
spite of it. Let it be understood that in these sciences 
he is not to be treated as a poet, a facile amateur, but 
as a thinker who, having mastered sufficient knowl- 
edge to render his path secure, gave an impulse to the 
minds of contemporaries and successors, which is not 
even yet arrested. 

Goethe was a thinker in science, a manipulator of 
scientific ideas. He was not one of those laborious 
and meritorious workers who with microscope and 
scalpel painfully collect the materials from which 
Science emerges. He worked, too, in his way, and 
everywhere sought in the order of nature for verifica- 
tion of the ideas which he had conceived & priori. 
Do not, however, mistake him for a metaphysician. 
He was a positive thinker on the a priori Method; 
a Method vicious only when the seeker rests contented 
with his own assumptions, or seeks only a partial 
hasty confrontation with facts — what Bacon calls 
notiones temere a rebus abstractas ; a Method emi- 
nently philosophic when it merely goes before the 
facts, anticipating what will be the tardy conclusions 
of experience. The a priori Method is a bright and 
brilliant instrument. It will cut the fingers when 
clumsily handled. It will cut deep into the truth if 
rightly used. It was so used by Kepler and Goethe, 
who first looked upon Nature from the heights, but 
having seen or fancied they saw something in the 

position in science becoming daily more widely recognised. The 
following references are therefore all that need now be given : 
Auguste St. Hilaire: “Morphologie Veg^tale,” i. p. 15. Oscar 
Schmidt : u Goethe’s Verhaltniss zu den organischen Wissen- 
schaften,” p. 10. Johannes Muller: “Ueber phantastische Ge- 
sichtserscheinungen,” p. 104. Cuvier : “ Histoire des Sciences 
Naturelles,” iv. p. 316. Isidore, Geoffroy St. Hilaire: “Essais 
de Zoologie gdn^rale,” p. 139. Owen : “Archetype and Homolo- 
gies of the Skeleton,” p. 3. Helmholtz: “Allgemeine Monats- 
schrift,” May, 1853. Virchow : u Goethe als Naturforscher.” 
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plains, at once descended to verify the truth of their 
observation. 

We will glance at his achievements in this held. 
The intermaxillary bone 1 was long a hone of conten- 
tion among anatomists. Vesalins — one of the grand- 
eat and boldest of the early pioneers who wrote against 
Galon, as the philosophers wrote, against Aristotle 
declared, and with justice, that Galen’s anatom y was 
not founded on the dissection of the human hotly, hut 
on that of animals. A proof, Haiti lie, is that " Galen 
indicates a separate bone connected with the maxillary 
by sutures : a hone which, as every anatomist can 
satisfy himself, exists only in animals.’" The Uulemsts 
were in arms. They could bring no fact in evidence, 
but that was of very little consequence ; if facts were 
deficient, was not hypothesis always ready ? Sylvius 
. exam ple, boldly said that man had J'urmrr/it an 
intermaxillary bone. If he has it no longer, he m„ f ht 
to have it It is luxury, it is sensuality, which has 
gradually deprived man of this bone.* What has not 
uxuiy been made to answer ior ! The dispute w as 
carried down through centuries, no one attempting to 
demonstrate anatomically the existence of the hone, 
simper actually raised this presumed absence of the 
bone into the one distinguishing mark separating man 
fiom the ape; which is doubly unfortunate, for in the 
. 2f ce tIlc bone is not absent in man, and secondly 

emnllv^r < f imidt!rwl in man, it 'is 

equally absent in the chimpanzee, the highest of the 


the incisor teeth. “ »*» upper Jaw - that which namdas 
tliatGalenwM ant wroi^whmfL i \ WiW a Wl | ,> ro,,liwl to VennHtu 

rP 

ancient enough, and they have ^ 
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apes . 1 Thus was anatomy a treacherous ally in this 
question, although Camper knew not how treacherous. 

This slight historical sketch will help to show that 
the discovery, if unimportant, was at least far from 
easy ; indeed, so little did it lie in the track of general 
knowledge, that it was at first received with contemp- 
tuous disbelief, even by men so eminent as Blurnen- 
bach , 2 and it was forty years gaining general acceptance, 
although Loder, Spix, and Simmering at once recog- 
nised it. Camper, to whom Goethe sent the manuscript, 
found that it was tres Elegant, admirablement Men ccrit, 
c’est d dire d’une main admirable , but thought a better 
Latin style desirable. Goethe began to despise the 
pedantry of professional men who would deny the testi- 
mony of their five senses in favour of an old doctrine ; 
and he admirably says, “The phrases men are accus- 
tomed to repeat incessantly end by becoming convic- 
tions, and ossify the organs of intelligence .” 3 

The most remarkable point in this discovery is less 
the discovery than the Method which led to it. The 
intermaxillary bone in animals contains the incisor 
teeth. Man has incisor teeth ; and Goethe, fully 

1 Blumenbacli had already noted that in some young apes and 
baboons no trace was discoverable of the bone. 

2 See his “Comparative Anatomy,” translated by Lawrence; 
and the translator’s note, p. 60. 

8 Since the first edition of this work was published, I have come 
upon a piquant illustration of the not very honourable tendency 
in men to plume themselves on the knowledge of a discovery 
which they had formerly rejected. Vicq d’Azyr, “Discours sur 
l’Anatomie” (“CEuvres,” iv. 159), mentioning his discovery of 
the intermaxillary, adds, “J’ai appris de M,. Camper, dans son 
dernier voyage & Paris, que cet os lui est connu depute tr?:s long- 
temps.” Now this same Camper, on receiving the anonymous 
dissertation in which Goethe propounded the discovery, said, 
“Je dois rd-examiner tout cela ; ” but on learning that Goethe 
was the author, he wrote to Merck that he had “convinced him- 
self that the bone did not exist” (see Yircliow: “Goethe als 
Naturforscher,” p. 79 ) ; yet no sooner does a great anatomist tell 
him that the bone exists, than he complacently declares, “I have 
known it a long while.” 
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impressed with the nmiutiou ilia! ihm** «... , t ,,. ix 
in Nut, urc, 1 h tit i tv Aiui.it' man Inn the teeth m * omu.on 
with animals, hi* tmt t have tin* l*ot»o m common with 
animals. Anatomist*, lo .*4 in »l«-t ml •*, ut<>! w.utitn,; th.tt 
fundamental conception which m*u underlie-. all jhih, 
sitjihirul anatomy, nut tm abstract necessity t< >t such 
identity of euuij.usitiuu ; tin* in. .ft* .to. UvauHo n uinu, 
sntuntMl wholly against it, f tut lioethe whs nt.t „nly 
f-unli <1 ley iht* lint* philosophic 1*1*111*1*1*11011, fit* wm 
also instinctively Id to the tm** Method of d.moiiMra 
tbn, rntmely, Comparison of the varum* niodiiteations 
which this hone underwent m the amiu.il s.uic* 

Method hits now hcct.m.* (in- Method , uu.i %%,■ m ju,re 
to throw ourselves into tin* historical jawitmu to appre- 
ciate its novelty, at the time he employed u | j 
found on eonijiurison that the Imtic varied will, the 
nutrition of the auinml. and the si/e of a* teeth !{,. 
found, moreover, that in some amnuils the ho,,.* WlW 
not separated from the jaw ; and that in children the 
sutures were trueeahle. He admitted that mvu from 
tho Iront no tram «»t tho H%\lnn*n w u* vna}i!*% tail *ai 
the. interior there were wmiisliikahle traces Kvame 
nation ol the hetul skull has siuee set the point U'vwnl 
dispute. I have seen one where the horn* was* do* 
tinetly separated; and I possess a skull, the i»SHjtie«- 
tum of which is far advanced at the parietal sutures, 

visih!d 0r,mlly f “ int tr< ""' 8 u{ ilw io^nmixilhiry are 


uoeuu* niiute 


, - IUH <uwT*v^ry in 1 1 M, mol r*#nniitiiii* 

oated it to several anatomists, hoder mentions it m 
his “Compendium" in 1 7H7. 

K(ispeetin« Coethe’s claim to the honour of this dis. 
ivory, have recently discovered u fart which »« of 


Notizcm,” ltt28, hi 'lufKr Vimhaw^Te .‘^W* " Vu ‘ upi, ''‘ 
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great or small significance according to the views we 
hold respecting such claims ; namely, whether the clear 
enunciation of an idea, though never carried out in 
detail, suffices to give priority; or whether, in the 
words of Owen, 1 “ he becomes the true discoverer who 
establishes the truth : and the sign of the proof is the 
general acceptance. Whoever, therefore, resumes the 
investigation of a neglected or repudiated doctrine, 
elicits its true demonstration, and discovers and ex- 
plains the nature of the errors which have led to its 
tacit or declared rejection, may calmly and confidently 
await the acknowledgments of his rights in its dis- 
covery.” If we hold the former view, we must assign 
the discovery of the intermaxillary in man to Yicq 
d’Azyr; if we hold the latter, to Goethe. In the 
“ Traite d’Anatomie et de Physiologie ” which the bril- 
liant anatomist published in 1786, we not only find 
him insisting on the then novel idea of an uniform 
plan in the structure of organic beings, according to 
which nature “semble op^rer toujours d’apres un 
module primitif et g£n6ral dont elle ne s’6 carte qu’a 
regret et dont on rencontre partout des traces ; ” 2 but 
we find this explicit illustration given among others : 
“Peut-on s’y refuser enfin” (i.e. to admit the traces 
of a general plan) “en comparant les os maxillaires 
ant^rieurs que j’appelle incisifs dans les quadrup&des, 
avec cette piece osseuse qui soutient les dents incisives 
sup^rieures dans I’homme, oil elle est s^paree de Tos 
maxillaire par une petite felure tres remarquable dans 
les foetus, a peine visible dans les adultes, et dont per- 
sonne n’avoit connu 1’usage V* In a subsequent passage 
of the second “ Discours 55 he says : <f Toutes ces dents 
sont soutenues dans la m&choire ant^rieure par un os 

1 Owen: “ Homologies of the Skeleton,” p. 76. Comp, also 
Malpighi : “Opera Posthuma,” 1697, p. 5. 

2 Vicq d’Azyr, “ CEuvres,” iv. p. 26. The work is there called 
“Discours sur 1’ Anatomic. ” 
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que j’ai decrit sous le nom d’incisif ou labial, que quel- 
ques-uns appellent intermaxillaire, que Ton a d^couvert 
depuis peu dans les morses, et dont fai reconnu les 
traces dans les os maxillaires supSrieurs du foetus 
humain ” 1 

The reader will remark that this is not simply the 
announcement of the fact, but is adduced in illustra- 
tion of the very same doctrine which Goethe invoked. 
The “ Traitd d’Anatomie,” as we have seen, was pub- 
lished in 1786 ; that is to say, two years after Goethe 
had made his discovery; and Sommering, in writing 
to Merck, 2 says: “I have expressed my opinion on 
Vicq d’Azyr’s work in the Gotting. Gelehrt. Anzeig. It 
is the best we have. But as far as the work has yet 
gone Goethe is not mentioned in it.” From which 
it may be inferred that Sommering supposed Yicq 
dAzyr to have been acquainted with Goethe’s contem- 
porary labours; but against such a supposition we 
must remember that, if Germany took note of what 
was passing in France, discoveries made in Germany 
travelled with great slowness across the Rhine; and 
in illustration of this slowness we may note that 
Geoff roy St. Hilaire, who was several years afterward 
nobly working out conceptions of Philosophical Anat- 
omy in a spirit so identical with that of Goethe, was 
utterly unconscious of the existence of a predecessor, 
and noticing the monograph of G. Fischer, said : 

“ Goethes aurait le premier d^couvert l’interpari^tal 
dans quelques rongeurs, et se serait content^ d’en 
faire mention par une note manuscrite sur un exem- 
plaire d’un traite d’anatomie compare.” 3 

But the conclusive point is this: although the 

1 Tbid , p. 159. 

2 u Brief e an Merck,” p. 493. 

8 u Ph.ilosoph.ie Anatom ique,” ii. p. 55. Geoffroy was after- 
ward very proud to have the suffrage of Goethes ; and Geoffroy ’s 
son has spoken most honourably of the coincidence between the 
speculations of his father and the poet. 
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“ Traite d’Anatomie” did not appear till 1786, the 
discovery of the intermaxillary wan published by Vieq 
d’A/.yr in the Academic des Sciences for 1779, 1 live 
years before ( Soothe announced his discovery to Her- 
der. The (question of priority is therefore settled. 
The Frenchman had no need of any acquaintance with 
what the German poet had worked out; and Merck’s 
astonishment at finding Goethe’s M so-called discovery 
accepted by Vieq d'Azyr ” was wholly misplaced; but 
t inn we be equally sure that Goethe was altogether 
ignorant of his predecessor? I think he was. The 
sudden enthusiasm, the laborious investigation, the 
jubilate of triumph, are evidences that if ever his pred- 
ecessor’s discovery had come under his notice (which 
is highly improbable) it was completely forgotten ; and 
we may judge how completely Vieq d’Azyr’s announce- 
ment lmd been without echo in the scientific world, 
from the fact that the three, most illustrious men of 
the day, Camper, Blumenbach, and Summering, knew 
nothing of it, and denied the existence of tins bone 
Goethe claimed to have discovered. Thus, in assign- 
ing priority to Vieq d’Axyr, we by no means diminish 
< Joel he’s merit. He it was who thoroughly worked 
out the discovery ; he it was who gave it a fixed and 
definite place in science ; he it is who is always named 
ns the discoverer. 

The only importance of this discovery is the philo- 
sophic, Method which it illustrates; the firm belief it 
implies that all organisms are constructed on an uni- 
form plan, and that Comparative Anatomy is only 
valid because such a plan is traceable. In our day it 
seems an easy conception. We are so accustomed to 
consider all the variations in organic structures as 

i In the first edition I stated that “ from a note to BlunumhaelCs 
* Comparative Anatomy 1 (p. til), it seems an if Vieq d’Aasyr had 
made this observation us early as 1780. 11 The date in the text Is 
given by Vb‘u dW/.yr himself. ( u (Kuvres,” iv. IftVh) 
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modifications of a type, that we can hardly realise 
to ourselves any other conception. That it was by 
no means an obvious idea, nor one easy to apply, 
may be seen in two brilliant applications — the meta- 
morphosis of plants, and the vertebral theory of the 
skull. 

Place a flower in the hands of the cleverest man 
of your acquaintance, providing always he has not read 
modern works of science, and assure him that leaf, 
calyx, corolla, bud, pistil, and stamen, differing as they 
do in colour and in form, are nevertheless all modified 
leaves ; assure him that flower and fruit are but modi- 
fications of one typical form, which is the leaf; and 
if he has any confidence in your knowledge he may 
accept the statement, but assuredly it will seem to him 
a most incomprehensible paradox. Place him before 
a human skeleton, and calling his attention to its 
manifold forms, assure him that every bone is either a 
vertebra, or the appendage to a vertebra, and that the 
skull is a congeries of vertebrae under various modi- 
fications; he will, as before, accept your statement, 
perhaps ; but he will, as before, think it one of the 
refinements of transcendental speculation to be arrived 
at only by philosophers. Yet both of these astounding 
propositions became first principles in Morphology; 
and in the History of Science both of these proposi- 
tions are to be traced to Goethe. Botanists and 
anatomists have, of course, greatly modified the views 
he promulgated, and have substituted views nearer and 
nearer the truth, without yet being quite at one. But 
he gave the impulse to their efforts. 

While botanists and anatomists were occupied in 
analysis, striving to distinguish separate parts, and 
give them distinct names, his poetical and philosophic 
mind urged him to seek the supreme synthesis, and 
reduce all diversities to a higher unity. In his poem 
addressed to Christiane he says : 


um Atm works or uuhthh 


" 'Hum, uty )<w, mi {*orj»Fsu*4 with tho ou4Io«* miming rom 

\vm*m 

Of lit** luxuriant wotiUh wliirh in tho gtirdnu in Mprn»4 : 

Naum u}H)» mini* 4 thou hraroM, i*mi in thy difWittutlrd hour* 

»**K» 

With *i hiubarnm now** mo* drivo* aunthor along, 

All tin* forum r* manhln, yot in m*» in tin* huimo an auofhor; 

I h u*» Hit’ w 1ml*' *4 tin* Huong jmmtu at a 4oop hnhimt law,** 1 

To provo linn idontuy was no vmy lank, llv imaginod 
an it It mi I iypioal plant ( l ? rpjitutz*‘% at width nil uuttml 
plant* worn tho manifold ronliHaliuna ; ami I Itin 1 mn» 
tint hut agn*»* with Sohloidon in oonwdoring a uorntop* 
turn at om*o mialuuditig and intVliuitouH, Ho wna 
happier tn tin* oonropt ion of all tin* various organa of 
tin* plant m modifioutnms of out* fundasuontul typo; 
t ho* fyjw in* nnmos tint Lm/, Mot that wo aro to 
utnlni'HlHfnl tin* motuniorphohH of plants to ho analo* 
gmn to t In* un*tamorpho.His of animals (an orror into 
w tin'll 1 foil m my first odilion, m hVrdiimad CJohn 
proprrly {mints out); nor unload in it mto h a ntoiumor 
plmms ut nil Tho pistil and j?oiul aro not first dovol* 
njmd into louvos, and from thoao loavos ohangod into 
jioiii! and pistil ; m a oalorpillar dinvlaps into a grub, 
and tho grub into a huttorfly. Thin would l n\ motto 
morjihtmia. J unload of thin wo muni oonooivo tho wholo 
jiliint um a mioooHaton of roja.it itions of tho original typo 
variously moditiod ; m am no of thoso ropotiiions tho 
!Hi«iifiuittt»»u Iuih boon alight, in olhors oansidorahlo, 
Tin* two typtoal forma aro atom ami loaf, From tho 
mm\ thoro is tin naoonding and a dosuonding axis, 
fnrmod of a mtvrvnmmt of atoms? tho ummding axis m 
oidlod tho aoriat atom ; tho doHuonding ax in is tho root, 
From both of thoso atoms Inioral stoma or bmnohon 
ar»* givoti off, and from thoso again oihors, Tho Unit 
m tlif* aoroini typo: it forum all tho oihor organa by 
varum* inoilitioatioUM, Widolv m a pistil diffors from 


* WhrwrV-: oao»*Unm* " Him, of Ifiilmaivn Hcinnm*, 11 ill, 3tMi, 
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a petal, and both from an ordinary leaf, they are dis- 
closed as identical by the history of their development. 

It is impossible to be even superficially acquainted 
with biological speculations, and not to recognise the 
immense importance of the recognition of a Type. As 
Helmholtz truly observes, “the labours of botanists 
and zoologists did little more than collect materials 
until they learned to dispose them in such a series 
that the laws of dependence and a generalised type 
could be elicited. Here the great mind of our poet 
found a field suited to it ; and the time was favourable 
Enough material had been collected in botany and 
comparative anatomy for a clear survey to be taken ■ 
and although his contemporaries all wandered without 
a compass, or contented themselves with a dry re°is- 
tration of facts, he was able to introduce into science 
two leading ideas of infinite fruitfulness.” 

• ; 4l i d 11 here - the <l uestion presents itself: Is Goethe 
rightfully entitled to the honour universally awarded 
to him of having founded the Morphology of Plants? 
We must again invoke the distinction previously stated 
(p. 91). Ho one denies that the doctrine was so 
entirely novel that botanists at first rejected it with 
contempt, and only consented to accept it when some 
eminent botanists had shown it to be true. No one 
denies that Goethe worked it out ; if any predecessor 
had conceived the idea, no one had carried the idea 
into its manifold applications. But he has himself 
named Linnaeus and Wolff as his precursors; and it 
is of some interest to ascertain in what degree those 
precursors have claim to the honour of the discovery. 

It has been remarked by the eminent botanist, Fer- 
dinand Cohn, 1 that the great Linnaeus mingled with 
his observations much fantastic error, which the poet 
Goethe was the first to eliminate. But Doctor Hooker, 


r> \ * ? oet ^® und die Metamorphosen der Pflanzen ’ 
Deutsches Museum of Prutz, iv., Jan. 1862. 
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while admitting the metaphysical and speculative 
nature of the matter which Linnaeus has mixed up 
with his statements, is disposed to value them highly. 
“ The fundamental passage is in the f Systema Naturae/ 
in the introduction to which work the following pas- 
sage occurs: ‘ Prolepsis (Anticipation) exhibits the 
mystery of the metamorphosis of plants, by which 
the herb, which is the larva or imperfect condition, is 
changed into the declared fructification : for the plant 
is capable of producing either a leafy herb or a fructi- 
fication. . . . When a tree produces a flower, nature 
anticipates the produce of five years where these come 
out all at once ; forming of the bud leaves of the next 
year, bracts ; of those of the following year, the calyx ; 
of the following, the corolla ; of the next, the stamina ; 
of the subsequent, the pistils, filled with the granulated 
marrow of the seed, the terminus of the life of a vege- 
table/ ... In the Prolepsis the speculative matter, 
which Linnaeus himself carefully distinguishes as such, 
must be separated from the rest, and this may, I 
think, be done in most of the sections. He starts 
with explaining clearly and well the origin and posi- 
tion of buds, and their constant presence, whether 
developed or not, in the axils of the leaf: adding 
abundance of acute observations and experiments to 
prove his statements. The leaf he declares to be the 
first effort of the plant in spring : he proceeds to show, 
successively, that bracts, calyx, corolla, stamen, and 
pistils are each of them metamorphosed leaves.” 1 
Doctor Hooker adds, “ There is nothing in all this that 
detracts from the merits of Goethe’s rediscovery ; ” 
and there can be little doubt that, had not Goethe, or 
another, proved the doctrine, botanists would to this 
day have continued to pass over the passage in Lin- 
naeus as one of his “ fanciful flights.” 

The apergu was in Linnaeus : a spark awaiting the 
1 Whewell : “Hist, of Ind. Sciences,” 3d ed., iii. 553. 
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presence of some inflammable imagination ; and when 
we remember how fond Goethe was of Linnmus, we 
can hardly suppose that this aperpu had not more than 
once flashed across his mind as a gleam of the truth. 
With regard to Caspar Friedrich Wolff the evidence 
is far from satisfactory. It is certain that Wolff, in 
his immortal work on " Generation,” had clearly grasped 
the morphological principles, and had left Goethe very 
little to add to them. But it is very uncertain whether 
Goethe had ever read Wolff. Some years after the 
publication of his work he mentions with pride the 
fact of Wolff having been his "admirable precursor,” 
and says that his attention to the work had been 
drawn by a namesake of the great embryologist. It 
was with no little surprise, therefore, that I read in 
Duntzer 1 the unhesitating assertion that in 1785 
Herder had made Goethe a present of Wolff's " Theoria 
Generations, ” which contained a rough outline of 
several of Goethe’s favourite ideas. If this statement 
wem correct, Goethe would be under serious suspicion ; 
but it is not correct. On referring to the passage in 
Herders letter to Knebel, which Duntzer pretends is 
the authority for this statement, I find, in the first 
'place, that Herder does not specify the "Theoria Gene- 
rations, nor indeed can we be sure he refers to C. F. 
Wolff at all; he merely says "Wolff,” which is a 
common name among German authors ; in the second 
p ace, he does not say that he has given the book to 
oe e, but that he intends doing so when he can get 
a copy mean w hil e Knebel is not to mention the book 
oe e. And out of such a sentence as this, Diint- 

hL t a L C ° nSfc n C ?v a “ faCt ’” which while it; gives 
Goethe Sma f 11 de } lght of correcting in a foot-note 
tion ^ tr^r tha ^ F - A ‘ Wolff directed his atten- 
to fh! Th f e ? na Gener atioms/’ lays Goethe open 
to the charges of having borrowed his morphology from 

1,1 Goethe und Karl August,” 1861, p. 212. 
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Wolff, of having concealed the fart, and of having jar- 
tended never to have amt Im predeeennur'a w »»rk until 
bin attention wan direeted to it Home yearn afterward, 
A ga i i tat aurh ehurgen tint following argument* may be 
urged, Ft rat, there in Uouthen own evpln it nlnteuiunl 
- at nl hiH verueity is nut lightly tu hr questioned* 
Keeoudlv , if tint work referred tu hy Herder wan the 
* 4 Theorist Uenomtiouin ** (whirl* in probable, hut nut 
certain), and if it wan given nn intended (alno probable, 
hut nut curtain), wo have no evidence that < hieihe 
read it. Thirdly, and runrlunivuly, tint date uf thu 
vary letter in whieh Herder mention* hin intention in 
taut yearn Inter (l7Wf») than I Hint/nr would have *h 
mippone; and in then five yearn after thu pnblientom 
of ( luuthu a view* (l71H))d 

Thu ** Mutuniurj»ht»aun ** wan published in ITtHi, Is* 
1817 (tnrthr nayn thut hu hail mjuenied hin arjentitie 
friend* to make notun of any pannage* they might mrei 
in unrliur writer* relative to thu topic hu hud treated, 
bemuse hu wan convinced that there wan nothing abno* 
luiuly nuw. Hin friend F, A. Wolff directed him tu Fun- 
par Friedrich, In expressing hin utl miration fur hin great 
predecessor hu in proud to acknowledge how maul* hu 
had Juarnud from him during live ami twenty your*. 
Now tivu and twenty yearn from 1817 bring* un hark 
to 17112 that in to nay, two yearn after thu publics** 
tion of thu ** MotuinorphoHcn, 1 * and three yearn hr fore 
the letter written by Herder/* 1 So that if we assume 
the work in queaiion to have Inna* the " Theoria Hen 

* Srr Knrhrl : M NlieMjl**,*' it whirh in Hie mUburio 
died by Dimmer, whom* hmmirnry in un|moh*m*hie in m»e .»*•» 
uniformly dull, ami no mereihwi in fWreUnn «»«u the tumiU ime 
curacies* of othern, 

s If nlmuhl be iMhlril fhnf Km*l*eL»* e«Ufnr« pLice a (?) afo t the 
date !7Ufi. Bur we have sie reiutoii to they e»»uhl err la 

feu yearn in nnalvnituf thin letter im jihtee ; Dilnf w pm immm n>* 
doubt an So the aeeuruey **f Ho* duo* ; ntitl interiml evidence, mien 
wish whaf in auht above, reader* Is highly prohjible that J7U-V u 
fury little removed from the eorrert dale. 
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erationis,” Goethe was perfectly correct in mentioning 
F. A. Wolff, and not Herder, as the friend to whom he 
was first indebted for a knowledge of its existence. 

. The tone in which Goethe speaks of Caspar Fried- 
rich Wolff is assuredly not that of a man who had any 
obligations to conceal ; but of a man who, recognising 
a precursor with pleasure, speaks of the two theories as 
two independent modes of conceiving the phenomena, 
the theory of his precursor being preeminently physio- 
logical, while his own was preeminently morphological. 

With regard both to Linnaeus and Wolff it may be said 
that they anticipated the doctrine in relation to plants, 
but that to Goethe belongs the credit of establishing 
it. We do not take from the credit of Columbus by 
showing that, five centuries before he discovered the 
isew World, Scandinavian voyagers had repeatedly 
touched on those shores ; nor do we diminish the value 
of Goethe’s contribution to Science, by showing that 
before him Wolff had perceived the identity of the 
various organs of the plant. It was not the purpose 
™ e ^ candmavians to discover the New World, 
j not make their discovery a possession for 
Feit i, er was it Wolff’s purpose to create a 
l he0 Z “ Botan y- He discovered a process of 
nature while he was seeking the laws of Epigenesis, 
and he only used his discovery as one of several illus- 
trations. Columbus set out with the distinct purpose 
of discovery, and made his discovery a possession for 

11 ime 'j r So also Goefche set out with the distinct pur- 
pose and botanists justly declare that to his work they 
owe the idea of plant metamorphosis. J 

Goethe’s work is very beautiful, and may be read 
, am previous botanical knowledge. It traces 

al? rff"? 0f ae a- l«t, m d 

« ln 0 ^e flower. The morphological part is 
perfect, except that, as Cohn remarks, he has given an 
exclusive predominance to the leaf, and overlooked the 
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not loss important strut, It is t * ■* In? rrgtTilrd that 
lit* humprrs wit It thr following physiologimil 

hy pothrsis : rvrry j*r* M^nuliny* uumrdmfrly 

from that whirh g*«»s hrfutv it, rrrrivtng if m nourish - 
mrnt through all tin* xrgmruiH whirh havr gom* W f* »r«% 
must, hit says, 1 m* uiniv prrfrrt* and must maul to it* 
lravrx ami htids a morr fluln *rut«* sap, Thr mult in 
that thr vmrsw fluids art* rrjrrtrd, tin* linn atlrnrird, 
and tlu* plant grows morr ami mum prrfWi till if 
rrurhrs it a point of rulminutiom 

This hypothrsis of a nioro rluhorutrd nap, imrhtftg 
tlu? ultimata srgmrutM, in in tiiivrl rout rmiirt urn to tin* 
hypothrsis of Wolff, whirl* also drrtarrs thr flown to 
hr moditird lravrs ; hut how moditird f 1 thry air mod 
ifird hrruusr thry arr iugirrfrrf, Thrir drvrlopmrnt 
ha i hrrn unvtitnl. Thry arr smullrr* havr }r mm .hap, 
thr Map has lost its rhlorophyh and thr rolour of thr 
flown* D an rvidrurr of im $n rfri iinn, I ruunot stop 
to romudrr Wolffs ingrniuUM argu intuits hy whirl* hr 
rmlravours to allow that tloworing unit fnirtiltrutimt 
arr u twain of drvrlopmrnt, It is motigh to imtiruU* 
tins rrmimat hrtwrru his and i hadhr's virws, Both 
an? agrrrd that, iimMumrh an a dillrrrntiaUnn dors takr 
plara, it muni havr somr ruusr. ; hut thr rauar in hy 
Wolf! Haiti to In* drfirimtry of nap, hy fmrthr rluhorutrd 

I* ortho ugiWH with WolfT m rogardn thr passagr of 
thr loaf into Urn flowrr bring drjHUidrnf m ihr arrrh 
rrution or rrturdaiiuu of thr sap. It had hrrtt nofjrrd 
hy Mmurutt that a too abundant supply of foot! rrtarda 
tlir flowrrhtg* and urrrlrrutrM thr growth of Iruvra ; 
whrrras a modrmir supply, nay, rvru an itpprourh to 
starvation, umdrmtrM thr flowrring and tlimioisttrs tin* 
uumhrr of Iruvrs, Wolff uttrihuir* this simply to thr 
fart that ho long im thrrr in abundant null imrut thrrr 
will \m abundant growth, unit mt arrant in thr ntmpr of 

* “Throtir von Un lirormirii/* |H0, *»(, 
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imperfect* leaves (/. r. Ibovnot; mat when nutriment g, 
scanty, the arrest soon takes place, t#ut unhnlnmtie}Y 
for this opinion, ami indeed tor the opinion that thme^ 
are imperfect leaves resulting fmm a waul of nutr^ 
ment, there is a elass of plants which blossom Ae/h/" 
they put forth leaves, Goethes explanation, hypothec 
ical though it he, is better. fje says that us Yung 
there are any of the grosser fluids to bo rejects, Ylm 
organs of the plant are forced to employ themsidvo* 
in this labour, which labour renders flowering tmpusah 
hie; but no sooner do we limit the nourishment than* 
hy diminishing this process of elaboration, we m'w\* 
crate the flowering. 

We am hem touehing cm the great law of antagtK 
nism between Growth and I)eveIo|*ment which m intm 
mately connected with the law of lh* product ion a 
subject too vast to in* even indicated in this ri i 
survey. ^ The student will note, however, that, at, 
though Goethe perils Ids position by the introduction 
of an hypothetical elaboration of fluids, without assign* 
ing a cause hu that elaboration, he nevertheless sees 
what many fail to see, that Reproduction is only am 
other form of Growth a process of different mt am. 

f he vital forces of the plant/* he says, ** manifest 
themselves in two ways: on the one hand vnjrtntum 
issuing in the stem and leaves; on the other rfprmlut*, 
twn > filing ill flowers and fruits. If we examimi 
vegetation closely, we shall see that the plant rontinn- 
mg itself from articulation to articulation, from leaf to 
leaf, anti putting hath hrnls, aeenmplmlies a moWar 
iwn which differs from that ordinarily so named in 
being mmmirn --it manifests itself 'in u series of 
isolated developments instead of manifesting itmdf 
mmltanmudy. That force which produces buds has 
10 greatest analogy with that which determines mtuub 
taneously the higher act of propagation, We run force 
me plant to produce buds incessantly, or we ran am 
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celerute tin* epoch of flowering ; (In* til ni by abundant 

nourishment. the second by nourishment Jess , 

. * 

In defining hmUlimj m 4 successive proiiuguiiutt,' and 
jltjwirintj ami frmiijimtitm as * simultaneous prn]»nga* 
lion,* we designate the mode in whirh each manifests 
itself. Thus, then, whether the plant buds, tin with, or 
fruetifies, it is always by means of thr mtmr otyttn^ the 
form and destination of whic h are changed, Thr Mann* 
organ which expands into u loaf upon thr stem, ami 
presents such varied forms, contracts to Mutko thr 
ndvx, expands again to iimkr thr jmtal, it* contract 
once mure into thr sexual organs and expand for thr 
last time* into fruit. 1 * 

Whutrvrr may hr thr final decision upon thr Meta- 
morphoses of Hunt:?, thrrr must rvrr remain tin* groat 
and unique* glory of a port having created a nrvv brunch 
of science, and by means m legitimately scientific an 
those of any other creation. Morphology now counts 
among its students illustrious names, and crow eta of 
workers. And thr hauling idoa of this Heartier we own 
to the author of 11 Faust,” Nor is thin all, Hr has pri- 
ority in Home of tho moat lumimaiH and comprehensive 
ideas which am now guiding philosophic simulation 
on thr nc tenet* of life. In tho historical sketch which 
(<arua prefixes to Ida 14 Transcendental Anatomy A after 
setting forth tho various tentative:! men had made to 
discover by means of dmriptivr anatomy, and occa- 
sional comparisons, thr true relations of tin* various 
parts of the hotly, ho say n: * 41 If wee go hark as far um 
possible into tho history of tho labours undertaken with 
a view to arrive sit the philosophic conception of the 
skeleton, we* find that the* first ideal of a mctamorpliosm 
of tho osseous forms - £r, that all forms sire* hut modi* 

flrntionM more or less traceable of one and tin* same 
Type IndongH to Hoot he,” After a quotation of 
ttoeihcT words, Hums adds; 41 It is difficult to express 
1 " Anatomic rmtqmrWc,** v«»t. lit $*. a. French Iran*. 
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were lm nil'll Mil Mol Inal. " Man," he hii vh* ** rognrita 
at fi« nt ail external ohyet* with reference to hitimelf ; 
ntal rightly ho, fur hi* whole fate de^erni* on them, mi 
the jdeimure Mr juim which tli«*y vmm* him, on their 
utility i*r danger to him,'* Thin t h tlit* initial Hinge 
»f nil njMH’iiliiiiMii, It# method m the determination of 
the external order according to uim/m/ms t/nuni /nm 
mth in, Tin* culmination of the* Motion! f* *oon in tin* 
fundamental axiom of I to# t^urtoa and Sjuno/n : utt 
rlatf s <i#r /rwr, So long hh thin Molhtat In fol» 
lowed, M»*Utj»hyHirH retgua triuiuphaiit, ami Science is 
unjH*ivul»ii*, It m 4lif4|*hinui hy tin* Uhjeetivo Method, 
tiuolhc remark# how much more tiiilimilt in tin* tank of 
dl*eeriiiug ohjort# according to this Method, /, *\ not 
an i r liiiml in us, lm! an related to one another. Ou I* 
UmriiHtnlir of jilriiMUM nr |>iUH 0* given uj». With god 
like ttidfiletence we become nftrrttth^r^ ami seek that 
whit'li m, iim| {ha! which touches vh, Thun the real 
\mtrnml cmender# lens tint Iteuuly or the use of {Imvcr*, 
tlniii thmr law* of growth ami their relation to eueh 
other, Amt n* the mm shines on them* developing 
them «l! impartially,, ho must the philosopher look mi 
them with mint, contemplative eye, taking the term* 
of }n# comparison from the etrele he contemplates, not 
from iiuy figment# of hi* own mimk fh*ethe sets 
wHite nil imjuiry into final causes, ■■ hy Bacon justly 
stylixl ♦* barren virgins/* ^ ami seeks i*» know what n?, 
It m worthy of remark that the study of Develop- 
iiiniit is ijnite a modern study, Formerly men were 
eontent with the fuibstalured animal, the perfected 
lift, the completed mw’iety, Tilt* phases of develop* 
sot* ut met the" law# *4 growth were disregarded, or 
touched on m a vague, uncertain manner. A change 
ha* rome over the spirit of imjuiry, M The history of 
{ )e\i'!»*i»meiit/‘ myn Vmi Baer, »’ is the true lorelihearer 
in e\»*ry imjmry mfo organic bodies/* hi itoology, in 
Bhymoingy, m History, ami in Art, we are now all heat 
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on tracing tin* pluses *.*f *|\, imdrt >.Umd 

th v grtu/'H %\i* ivy to I'i.IImIV fh»* <jr,*u-'h 

i\ N It til III lit *1 111 l l*‘ll< C t t i H ’I J| » %% 4 , | ||| 1 ^ l % |j|,|| ^ i ’l 
anti a, s it worker u»*l * ^nWtt\\<uhl- IV. i m f l%t 

lie wan in mivaire of hi* »#« \%r haw uu \ % Ut I;||r 4| 
single i'HHSltp- wiu.il. III it* ilJ.iiMllUl. , j’lr^iuiltl nuh 

contains tin* clear annoum .m,-ni >•( „i !, m , 

which have since l*'eu imnu-.i aui.au; 1 1 ’ ■■ f hairs ,,f 

Gmtrvny St. Hilaire, Vmii It«cr, Mdn. K.|»„ r ,l*. ,* MVI „ r 

anti Lamarck. 

" Km< y *•*•»«« i'< tn>l <« nutty, hit „ jhif.hu, 

i'A'CIl whclt it IIJ.jH’IIl H US III! IlllilV Jiillill, It l*i I J M ’ It lllHMl, 
? l lmu x* '“"I II* th.-m-.t U..-,, aS 

in <> n ^n, hut which limy «pi*ur nhuilKal «. t M ,mUt 
uulmmt or unsMiuiilur. 

“The m„r im/*rtWt « I*-,,,*. ,* t im |U 

imhvidniii parts rrsrmNr mrh uthrr, ,.ml u,„ M „ tr 4 ,. 
thase parts rm mhfr (hr Mr, Th- 
hmng is tlm in., ie tit ,trr u* f ntru ’ J„ ,j, r 

£%£*’’• "' .•■MUv u„l,k,. 

,„h Jr‘ T" th : lmU t.ih. r Um !.•»» 

• uhimimutmu m then* of one u, fj„, Suh.t,U m 

't'fmZiv [ ^7 ‘"t Ura,i ' ’ '>'«•. "fn-, •• • ' 

ant cut iL i f 0 ,y fl ! HUlWr ink,, a 

anti tut it min several pieces, ».«, j ( ta , * fl 

which 'th th *T’ “ f ‘attrition mi. | «. u«iUhit 

whrnh the Whole Hyp Tllrll )t „ . / 

like a glove, Urn intermit jmrt \mmw» an 4 ,, h 
tenml part become* it* «tom«rh n k ' 1 ‘ 4 ‘ % 
in the simple atnutturw of the jmlvp the [" 17'" K 1 ,‘? 1 

l::';; 

xxxvVIuV JW7 twritma ta J7«». 
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fun-imm i'i t*y nvi-ry j«arl # ju .*4 art in aavagn 

m-m-tia*. »irn mail i-t Kvh Mttii tailor, hia tiwii armourur. 
In ^ »>%%■** »•- nu 4 fart mm j»« 4 irriiia.il, Hut taka ati 
rtimmit fugSmr in Urn m\ah% *tlt 4 thrO* you Iiii 4 Urn 
uli'ir'ium >.*»* in j ** *«* f 4 *«f *.b.^iim!ii.r |*urtrti, iiiiii unrh jrtnrt 
)ii«% in 14 4 * Hit I' trill I 4 lur That tMimuil rmiuol U» 
Isa mu in |*I a«-a* iUiil mr)i Jaarn mitlMtU*' i*# llVo art krforu, 
Tlr.il animal rifttitinl hnvn it *4 *klli mulitritl)* tUlinnl ittl» 
n .tl 1*111,4'“ It Tint! nmmiii, tit thu m** in! IhhIj", mount 
in aka fin *»%%n rMhru **r Im own itmakK ; Urn «ti vih***ii 
*»f \i%\nmt w in Ti ha a a^nnitjuiiitiHl flirt highor tmmltiiMli 
Im.» m 44**4 turn **f hi* ttiuv«*i*ul 4 a%lanty. 

|1ir 1 a %i' invokatl hy ih*alhu t* »h\v to fin mot with 
in rvary j»hil**oj»hn- work mu /oology. Mui 1 H»rm of it 
i a kn*>wti ill Knghiinl art V**u tkiol'rt law, vi/., that 


{ 1 ,'i'r jifann’ib from tho taka in it a* {.•iiUkt.% 

(vmiu Urn i humrnt Ut I tin hirlsuular, from tin* Hmium 
In iha 1 hava ti»» janfumal Jill 

minntnlum for \ mu Ikinf Im wwli in any way Im tlitiiiu* 
mil In# *j*tau 4 t 4 iTanurt. lust I uamiMt tiol|j imiiiiiikiug 
that whiui wnlor* rtitniaitu to him thu nrnil of having 
iliii 4 *nvar«*t tin* law, chuy am m 4 nwt rmjtrmlivthai 
%fii|i Vmii Hnoy hi maul f* who lint only ituskoa ism aiu-li 
t 1 Im sti* tail in giving I hn formula whin, ** Tltia^liiw of 
iip%a 4 *»|*Ut*uii hart ifptnait Uavnt two ovarlouktul/ * lliu 
stir r it \n iftit rt| 4 nti 4 t 4 nj«j»lh*uliMii himI tiMUiouatyutioii of 
tfir law, tiMi I Im Tirol jfrivr| 4 -nm of it. 

ft gaiiaraliy known llmt Ihw law of ** division of 
laf»i»itr in llm mnmul mganirtui M i* t4uimo4 hy Miltm* 
f*/Iwiii' 4 \ tiin grant Ftanrli /mdogial, na a ilinauvary of 


4*’f AnMakliUtf? I«l wnliJ tila yrrkiuiut 
Urartian" j*' /nr M Krrttrf I In ih |»- 

ta.I l AniaiiK* tahrfti, Wiriff lt<»* rlnarly MtUaU U- V* Tlsanrta vtm 
lira | |» MW | ,W nUa Market, *1 

Air* u.nUo Tomrli tn%m J. W. Ilaflim nU>* 

»» I -j. j'^niii/ tMa i.*nrta In |«atOart w'faiasii matinlam**'* » 

j H i m $.nJ »*4j? U |iln« nuuj»l*\ rat *'t f nV*l una la r#|oH. ii tM*i <lr la 
miiMM r “ i"iU*i Sal /» \U\K n. 41 I 
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Goethe’s'formula^And tith dearIy ifc is ^pressed in 

see expresZStJs prS W 7 ° r * clearaess do we 
subordination of parts I P do ° ° lassi ® catlon > viz., the 

point further, nor do I wish ^ t0 pr6SS this 

be robbed of an? m^'t ■ / these «"»* “en should 

their trophies. The studenTofV °/ l0r ? 7 G ° ethe with 
coveries are pronerlv SI w hlSt ,° ry Ws dis- 

oot by men P Hfk 7 riw g ’irA de by the A § e > 
their anticipations; and that tbl have ^ad 

the man who makes the dwO W ° rld ; Justl y °mdits 

~ »impl r ^^tS V 7w,TSe n0t I 7 

Show than? ^Wacfd hiS 0Se el theSe citations * *> 
view possible to his a-e and 0? llghest point of 
thought the thoughts which the Orfr \ thmker he 
subsequently made popular latest men have 

onh^3^ s °„r/:» o,> is -* 

truth. He mastered th7l, atta “. an a P er pu of the 

law sprang from his masterOof the X? 7 ° f that 
conceptions in which it fin/ / , hole senes of 
“Introduction t/cll / ! plaCe ' Thus ^ his 

1795, he pointed 0,^? ^ ^ftomy,” written in 

the comparisons then made ^t^onl 113 - Steiile nature of 
paring animals with ™ ’ j ° D y m res P ec t of com- 

onlyh, S “ d eaCh othw ' 

as the atanltd 4 te> d7 l 7o ' ‘ ds ° “ teK ”S 
simplest organisms nnrl • • c °mmencing with the 

year after this, Geoffrey 1 ' St ‘ g J[ ] aduall 7 u P w ards. One 
was passing in the stadv' 3 w®’ lgnoranfc of what 
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r> J*’ t*» wUp'h ill! *»r^iim^i e 4 jiirnnium# nouM 

l*' n\|4u*»M'4. 1 'Iuh ui tt Tyj*n (iilhffMfiHf# 

(hi4 h ii* »t*Un>j t * wlu^U tint win*!** inti iisiil km^iluxu 
tuny t** **u«i h* l*o 4’nu^lrtiriinl, vium it truly winiititin 
i*unrt'j4ji»u Hint liii.H Ih*uim m44n fruit. It isium! m»t, 
iiui%' * i v»’t t f«* * mth ii Hntoiiii* l* Inn, It wuh 

in* Mr«il niilily, it uu?» mmj4y n urintiiilin iirtilirr. 

th'mltm n\)»rn*<*W that VVH ntn U* 4 fur lift tltniltlti tu 
U4m*n 111 eh*' truf/mr *.if it* tn Tyjw m uti ubjuntivn 
1**^4 lit v , iiHUf>ui*h ii in lit** i^iimriihnni.i t'X|*ruiir*it.»ii of thnt 
wtu*'K really n*i*l*. Thi* million hun lint !muu m(» 
lifininlly }»i'r i«» i In* i*i$ n*I h uf wvnrul njHUiiluloiM ; 
Hlnl llin njrii nf i* Tyji' llll« oll^nmlnmt not II fi*W 
ovtmv iitfiUu’o*, Nnynilh*4n*:H # fhu Urt I'nMllt i*f ih*W 
li J'*m* tlji||. |* *)i * }n|JH t »***!* 

I llm *4 tltn ll'IM-nt .|i|| *‘0**4 |J|J* H}*}*hnttlMM* of tin* $tl*!*it 
*4 >4 Ty}**’ I** tlm (hnstf 1 ) of I hr Vnllrtuiil htrunlum nf 
I lm f%k u II Kvrry oultivutnd muirr knows thnt trail- 

m*nin.iniil4it hilVn routvivntl t tin skull in ruin 

nf fhr***% ur m**n\ iiilnt.#tu* vimotmly inotlitml , 
tail vnry low runi.l«*r?i iutvo h iln4tttH nt4inu|-*tum uf wtmi 
|mrt* nf tho »bult urn M*j«tral4n hit** vrllohrm, nr wfiilt 
l*» itm amount *4 rmninhlamn liuvv truuonhlo timloruonth 
itiw ifiiJtlifirulmiw ; Hint thin in tho Ions tu In* wujuioriHt 
nl, *<utnn# ttiiil vwu iiiiw thorn in no ^roai ttyiitmmily 
«iftiutl$t iinlnj» ini«*fit inV*^U^ulo|>>, Th»* |*r ilii’ij of 

Ui*rj*tiHh*gv nr** tit*! iilmiryn mitt'mmitly iiitnntlnrf t«, 
Jll#4 #|.H Hi riiliniilnriii** tin* M ut a $m»!|4m?*.o.H of Hants 
%1'it | nut |».i I }**'• u! nn nf tho |*ii4il of siunmil tiHV <- 

Hijt Won from u loaf, m* lumt \vt* tU‘4ni?4n tin* 

i*ln#i iif ii nklil! lurviiiit hnni* mi«litin»t from n vnitnhml 
r*4iiiiiii. Ill 1 ,« » th niHivn u-n limy th** uiurjihu 

lri|,n«iil i ft 1 1 * i •$, t it v it*** umiy *4 *‘ii$uj«.*nitiufi — hymn** 

ftiil«*rm^ nvnry *u tlm j4ui*i m it iiiuititinitiun nf 

th** tyj»i**nl Jniif, unit nvnry 1***1 in in fin* nknh*t«»n itrt u 
IHmlitn’nt n»ti *4 thn tyj'inul vnrtnhm (»*r \mi nf a vnr 
tnj*r*i) , hut ii i-* in* iimnnuratn ami Uli to null 
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the skull a vertebral column, as it would be to call the 
brain a spinal cord. Between the brain and cord there 
is a fundamental identity : both are masses of gangli- 
onic substance, having (as I have elsewhere shown *) 
identical properties and similar, though not the same, 
functions. But over and above these fundamental 
resemblances there are manifest and important differ- 
ences. To disregard differences, and fix attention, 
solely on the resemblances, is eminently unphilosophi- 
cal; and we can only be justified in saying that the 
structure of the skull is on the same general plan as 
the structure of the rest of the spinal axis, precisely 
as we say that the structure of the fish exhibits the 
same general plan as the structure of the quadruped 
In other words, every special vertebra is the individual 
form of a general type. The skull is not, as Oken main- 
tains, a modified spinal column. 2 To maintain this is to 
say that the spinal vertebra is the typical form from 
which the cranial vertebra are developed; whereas, in 
truth both are but variations of one typical form: and 
the idea of Kielmeyer that the spinal column is a skull 
is quite as accurate as the idea of Oken that the skull 
is a spinal column. Indeed, Kielmeyer’s idea is the 
more admissible of the two ; for if we seek our evi- 

° r “ that “ P ermanen t embry- 
ology the Animal Senes, we find the cranial bones 

illuf “ ° rder ° f 1 fclme : in fishes the sku]1 alone pre- 
sents true osseous development of all the segment S P of 

we fi^-in th 6 ; ? Dd ! 'i We f StiU W ^ series, 

. r , U \ tke Ce phalopoda — a rudimentary brain 
not unlike the lower forms of the brain in 7 fishes" 
enclosed m a rudimentary skull, but without a spinal 
cord or spinal column. We are justified, therefore, in 

- 

SO is the brain-case a more vol™£m USly < ? ev ? loped s Ptaai cord, 
cited by Owen, ^ CoIumu -” Otam 
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saying that the skull cannot he a modification of the 
spinal column. 

Oken and Spix regard the head as a “ repetition ” of 
the trunk ; the brain is a repetition of the spinal cord ; 
the mouth repeats the intestine and abdomen ; the nose 
repeats the lungs and thorax ; the jaws the limbs. 
Unfortunately for this ingenious scheme, there are ver- 
tebrate anima ls with heads but without limbs ; and it 
would therefore be nearer the mark to call the limbs 
modified jaws, than to call jaws modified limbs. In 
presence of such perplexities, we cannot wonder if some 
men have objected to the vertebral theory, that it 
amounts to nothing more than saying a vertebra is 
a bone. 

The typical vertebra is thus defined by Owen : “ One 
of those segments of the endoskeleton which consti- 
tutes the axis of the body and the protecting canals of 
the nervous and vascular trunks.” 1 A perfect vertebra 
should therefore contain at least two arches, one to 
form the protecting walls of a nervous centre, the other 
to form the protecting walls of the great blood-vessels. 
Now if we make a section of the skull, we find that 
this bony box “ consists of a strong central mass 
whence spring an upper arch and a lower arch. The 
upper arch is formed by the walls of the cavity con- 
taining the brain, and stands in the same relation to 
it as does the neural arch of a vertebra to the spinal 
cord with which that brain is continuous. The lower 
arch encloses the other viscera of the head, in the same 
way as the ribs embrace those of the thorax. And not 
only is the general analogy between the two manifest, 
but a young skull may readily be separated into a num- 
ber of segments, in each of which it requires but little 
imagination to trace a sort of family likeness to such 
an expanded vertebra as the atlas.” 2 

1 Owen : “Homologies,” p. 81. 

2 Huxley: “ Croonian Lecture,” 1858. 
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froy h Sfc 1U mi«° US guide , of anatomical research, by Geof- 
hoy St. Hilaire named Me principe des connexions” 

of eaSlly lead Us t0 rec °g nise the neural arches 

o the brain-case as homologuel of the neural arches 
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whfch refleotf i f om estimating it as a discovery 

disposed to think & more lightly of iTti? agaC i ty ’ 1 am 
neglected sentence in his little studied Says ^Tiy 

bten stateJ^T ^ Mea S6ems obvious now it has 
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omy very plainly teaches that, over and above certain 
fundamental resemblances between the brain and spinal 
cord, there are also manifest and important differences, 
very early exhibited in the course of embryological 
development, and bringing with them corresponding 
differences in the protecting bones. And in this point - 
of view the researches of embryologists, as expounded 
in Huxley’s remarkable Croonian Lecture, seem deci- 
sive. I will cite here the conclusion to which Huxley 
is led : “ The fallacy involved in the vertebral theory 
of the skull,” he says, “is like that which before Yon 
Baer infested our notions of the relations between fishes 
and mammals. The mammal was imagined to be a 
modified fish, whereas, in truth, both fish and mammal 
start from a common point, and each follows its own 
road thence. So I conceive what the facts teach us is 
this : — the spinal column and the skull start from the 
same primitive condition — a common central plate 
with its laminae dorsales and ventrales — whence they 
immediately begin to diverge. The spinal column, in 
all cases, becomes segmented into its somatomes ; and 
in the great majority of cases distinct centra and inter- 
centra are developed, enclosing the notocord more or 
less completely. The cranium never becomes seg- 
mented into somatomes ; distinct centra and intercentra, 
like those of the spinal column, are never developed in 
it. Much of the basis cranii lies beyond the notocord. 
In the process of ossification there is a certain anal- 
ogy between the spinal column and the cranium, but 
the analogy becomes weaker as we proceed toward the 
anterior end of the skull.” 

Although Huxley insists perhaps too much upon the 
differences , in his impatience at the too great emphasis 
which has been laid on the resemblances, his criticism 
seems to me conclusive against the vertebral theory 
as generally understood. It is certainly extending the 
principles of transcendental anatomy to a hazardous 
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limit when tliii bruin is regarded us u ivj ■ .■liti-n " -t 
any segments of the spinal curd, Tie- k i* • 
between the two are more than dillVivuiv. . s v oltm..- 
and shape. In the one the gray mutter i < inside m 
the other it is outside. Front the one m-io.'I'V an l 
motor nerves, symmetrically in pairs, me grim od i,. 
supply the skin and muscles; in the other tin- • n- iv 
and motor nerves are not only distributed so ,» \.-i% 
different mutmer the optic, 'olfactory, uiol a. -u -i 
having no corresponding motor nerves Sort they an 
limited to ganglia at the base and in th- medulla 
oblongata : the two most Voluminous and imj-otlani 
parts of the brain (the cerebrum and , neUUum, h»t 
ing no nerves whatever. In the presence uf 1* i>l<- 

diveisities as these, not. tit mention other*, it ih *ur*'lv 
an abuse of language when Okcit cults the lii.iiu a iner- 

voluminously de,velopeii spinal e..rd, am! deduces U 

Lliat tiu! brain-ease is only a repetition of t he .,p ma l 
column. 


■saving wins enneuvoumt to eonvev sum- id<« 
the famous vertebral theory of the' skull. 1 l,o 
now to consider a somewhat angrily debut, d mo- 
tion, alleetmg (loethe’s ebarueter more than be. 11 
teileetual pretensions, namely, the elmrge of mn 
uacious vanity brought against him f.y nko., an. 
l am sorry to say, very inconsiderately Voii»,i-m Ui , 

discovery SH ° r 0Wtill, ‘ in n ‘^ m ' L tu 'l«»onty in U. 

wnS^ y T Saf , tW(}(M ‘ th '‘ h,Ul l * 1 *^’* 1 ttWHV Iron, tin 

world, and when tliemfim. then, was no jHiwrr of r,ph 
Oken in the Jmtt ( 1 H 47 , ff./t vii., made hi-, . ha! 

SuftfZr »«'■ HUggesluig 0 0 

: iK n m ?"*"*»'* Iu»!« > > 1 , 

lewish ce notory near Venice, he noticed lhv „ k „ n 
rt. (Ikon m >• Kmiyeltumutia Hrltttimlca,” so. ,«ju 
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of a ram, which had been cut longitudinally, and on 
examining it, the idea occurred to him that the face 
was composed of three vertebrae : “ the transition from 
the anterior sphenoid to the ethmoid was evident at 
once.” Now, compare Oken’s story. He narrates how 
in 1802, in a work on the Senses, he had represented 
these organs as repetitions of lower organs, although 
he had not then grasped the idea, which lay so close 
at hand, respecting the skull as a repetition of the 
spinal column. In 1803 he identified the jaws of 
insects as limbs of the head; and in 1806, while 
rambling in the Hartz mountains, he picked up the 
skull of a deer : on examining it, he exclaimed, “ That 
is a vertebral column ! ” Virchow admits that the 
coincidence in the stories is singular, but adds that 
the discovery is just as probable in the one case as 
in the other; all that is proved by the coincidence 
being that both minds were on the verge of the dis- 
covery. Goethe, by long physiognomical and osteo- 
logical studies, was prepared for the idea; and was 
naturally led from the Metamorphoses of Plants to 
those of Insects : and if Oken reversed this order, 
passing from insects to mammals, he was, nevertheless, 
many years later than Goethe, as dates unequivocally 
prove. It is important to bear in mind that the verte- 
bral theory is only another application of those mor- 
phological doctrines which Goethe had developed and 
applied to plants ; and although it is quite possible that 
he might have held these views without making the 
special application to the skull ; yet we know as a fact 
that he at once saw how the morphological laws must 
necessarily apply to animals, since he expressly states 
this in announcing his discovery to Herder. 1 Nay, he 
shortly afterward wrote, “In Natural History I shall 
bring you what you little expect. I believe myself to 
be very near the law of organisation.” Still it may be 
1 “ Italianische jReise,” ii. p. 5. 
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objected, this is no proof ; it only shows that Goethe 
applied his doctrines to the animal organisation, not 
J that he made a special application to the skull. Even 

this doubt, however, has been finally settled by the 
; recently published correspondence, which gives us a 

letter from Goethe to Herder’s wife, dated 4th May, 
1790, from Venice: “ Through a singular and lucky 
accident I have been enabled to take a step forwards 
in my explanation of the animal development ( Thier - 
Uldung). My servant, in jest, took up the fragment 
of an animal’s skull from the Jewish cemetery, pre- 
I tending to offer it to me as a Jew’s skull.” Now 

when we remember that Goethe in after years affirmed 
that it was in 1790, and in the Jewish cemetery at 
Venice, that the idea of the vertebral structure of the 
skull flashed upon him, the evidence of this letter is 
conclusive. 

Oken declares he made his discovery in 1806, and 
that in 1807 he wrote his Academic Programme. He 
was then a Privat-Docent in Gottingen, “at a time, 
therefore, when Goethe certainly knew nothing of my 
existence.” He sent his dissertation to Jena, where he 
had just been appointed professor. Of that university 
Goethe was curator. Oken considers this fact decisive : 
namely, that Goethe would assuredly have remonstrated 
against Oken’s claim to the discovery had he not rec- 
ognised its justice. The fact, however, is by no means 
decisive: we shall see presently that Goethe had his 
own reasons for silence. “ I naturally sent Goethe a 
copy of my programme. This discovery pleased him 
so much that he invited me, at Easter, 1808, to spend 
a week with him at Weimar, which I did. As long as 
the discovery was ridiculed by men of science Goethe 
11 _ silent, but no sooner did it attain renown through 

L'; ^ ^e works of Meckel, Spix, and others, than there grew 

< l: a murmur among Goethe’s servile admirers that 

-L 'LL ^kis idea originated with him. About this time Boja- 
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U xi went to Weimar, and hearing of f bndhe’s discovery, 
half believed it, and sent the rumour to HU% which I 
thought Irs 4) printed in tilt' Jxut (IHIH^ p, ; 

whereupon I announced that I made my discovery in 
tiro autumn of 1 Thin in tujuiviH'iiL He not 

throw any douhi on t toeihe’s claim to priority. In* only 
nmvvUnl lm own c*r •• Now that Hojaims had 
brought the subject forward,*’ he Hilda* " Uueihe’s vanity 
was pnjued* ami he came afterward, thirteen yearn mile 
amplest!* to my discovery, ami mid he had held the 
opinion for thirty yearn, 11 

Why was Uoeiho silent when Oken first announced 
hiri i liar u very '? and why did not < Ikeu make the charge 
of plagiarism during Uuethe’s Ufeliun* ? 'Hi*'* First <|ues 
tion may he answered from Hoot he's own works. In 
a note cntii'hnt M Has Kehadelgedlst nun acchs Wirheh 
knochen auferhaut, 1 ’ after alluding to hi* recognition first 
of three and suhseijuently of nix vertebra* in tin* ahull* 
which he spoke of among his friends, who wet to wusk 
to demonstrate it if possible, he my a: M In the year 
1807 thin theory appeared tumultuously and imper- 
fectly Indore the public, and naturally awakened great 
disputes and Home applause. How seriously it was 
damaged by the iueomplete and faulustie method of 
ex point ion, History must relate. 1 * This criticism of the 
exposition will he understood hy every one who has 
read Oken, and who knows Uoothe's antipathy to met 
aphysins. 1 With nil his prepossession in favour of a 
Type, he could nut patiently have accepted an cxjHisi- 
tiun which 14 tumultuously " announced that " the whole 
man is hut a vertehra.* 1 Accordingly he took no notice 
id the tumultuous metaphysician ; and in his " Fag- 
and Jahres-Hefte ** he mentions that while he was 
working out Ids theory with two friends, ltiemer and, 
Voigt, they brought him, with some surprise, the news 

i CHivIer^ aaiiirnttv t« tliU exposilhm imulu him Final 

m the truth which it eiiataiiad. 


i in: AM' wt 5 |.'Kn t n «.< >> ] hi 
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that, this idi-:t hati ju ! f *» » u hud i- t< the j.uMi. m an 
urudrmir jii'Mtjt.tHuui-, i'lirt , ' !m .ui.i '. • ii7uWi !hr i/, 
im'iitj still nliii-. Mill Usti/if." Why did in- jj,>i , ].,j,’ n 
J't'iurity i " 1 till'! my tn. u.i . (>< k.« j. .jun-i, j. .* dm 
idea was nut jnujH-rly \whi-4 nut m t h. jiingrammi* 
ami that it wax m4 rlahumlrd h,< m «*ngtmil uk-a-tva 
tiuii.H vvuuht jilaiti t»i all .*« iftiiitii liii-n 1 Max fr»*- 
nmmtly f#*suught tu .-{n-uk j-hunly the •nti.j* . t , hut 
1 was iirm m my Mlenri*/' 

Will'll I first illsrit il thjs ijiii Ml.il). ami knew 
“"thing tif tin* iliTisjvr i vjiti iii « which lay tmj.tihlmh.-d 
in tin* li*tti*r tu Herder ** w * I« . I *wml flint tln« NtiiUnirnt 
carried mniijilfti* fumn tmn t»> my mind It was jail* 
Hshtnl many years I* fur,* <»k. „ mint.* hi* charge. ami it 
amtsmt him in tin* most «*v|.liml toms i.f having j. r «* 
maturely ilWunil an idea les'iln* wa* tlu*ii rlal'erating 

with tin* u,v.jxtiunv ujf his friend* \i.| «ii,( diet all 
It HpjH'lllflt til t Wm tlMilMlUithif ill III 1 r " ja*i f*ai | Ill'll 
living, hh witnesses ,.f tl«- tmth nk. n N«nl m , thing 
whfii tin* tjue.xt i*«ii mat Id have Uen j« r. mj t..tily nettled 
hy railing iijum V.*n;i an.l Itmim i If.- waited till death 
l* mined an iij'jM-al Iiiijiii^ilili- Hr %it *. indeed. that hr 
mndt* im answer tulln* lu*t jw.*agr I have . ;t.-,l Hrmiw 
In* was in it /HiMut in if, and In- "tint n,.t wih f ,, mvidve 
himst'lt m a hunt itf disagreeable*.'' Hut dim i« tm 
uiiNWiT tu tin* srruml j>u*xagc Th«*i«' h<- in nan,. -4 
Jiluinly im if tin* mum* nf i *h< u were j.rintrd m full, 
uml nut niily in In* mimed, hut leu-die'* friend* 
uf < Hint's coming forward «uh t ha-thr u idea u <, , t mat 
U*r which " mirjirtNcd '* thnu i *,..«• tu uh.uu dim 
tvuHunhij> was nut rum hmivr an* new referred tu the 
nuniirttmtiim it re.-mve* frum tin* h-ttrr tu llmler'* 
wife. 

Having vindicated dm-Un*'* * ham* ter, ami shewn 
that fmitjrttjifi imtt,/ w,- an* fully juditimt in aligning 
. tum ll “' hitimnr uf having tir*l rum rived dim theory 
it now nmmitiH tu 1»* mhh*.l that lusr.,r»,„tt ; , the 
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ity of Okeii’s claim must be admitted. In writing the 
poet’s biography, it is of some importance to show that 
he was not indebted to Oken for the discovery. In 
writing the history of science, it would be to Oken 
that priority would be assigned, simply because, accord- 
ing' to the judicious principles of historical appreciation, 
priority of publication carries off the prize. No mm’s 
claim to priority is acknowledged unless he can bring 
forward the evidence of publication ; otherwise every 
discovery might be claimed by those who have no right 
to it Moreover, Oken has another claim : to him unde- 
niably belongs the merit of having introduced the idea 
into the scientific world, accompanied with sufficient 
amount of detail to make it acceptable to scientific 
minds, and to set them to work in verifying the idea. 
On these grounds I think it indisputable that the ver- 
tebral theory must be attributed to Oken, and not o 
Goethe ; although it is not less indisputable that Goethe 
did anticipate the discovery by sixteen years, and would 
have earned the right to claim it of History, had he 
made his discovery public, instead of privately discuss- 
ing it with his friends. Yirchow thinks otherwise ; he 
assigns priority to Goethe; but he would, I am sure, 
admit the generally received principle that priority of 
publication is the test upon which alone History can 

re To conclude this somewhat lengthy chapter on the 
scientific studies, it must be stated that, for the sake 
of bringing together his various efforts into a man- 
ageable^whole, I have not attended strictly to chro- 
nology Nor have I specified the various separate 
essays he has written. They are all to be found 
collected in his works My main object has been 
to show what were the directions of his mind , 
what were his achievements and failures m Science , 
wbat place Science filled in his life, and how false 
the supposition is that he was a mere dabbler. 
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rlttL s t ys i of Pliny may trul 7 be said of 

Goethe that he had cette facilite de penser en grand 

qui multiplie la science; and it is only as a thinker 
for him Partment that 1 claim a bi § h P^ce 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN FKANCE. 

We now ret urn to the narrative, some points of 
which have heen anticipated in the preceding chapter. 
In 1790 Goethe undertook the government of all the 
Institutions for Science and Art, and busied himself 
with the arrangement of the Museums and Botanical 
Gardens at Jena. In March of the same year he went 
once more to Italy to meet the Duchess Amalia and 
Herder in Venice. There he tried in Science to find 
refuge from troubled thoughts. Italy on a second visit 
seemed, however, quite another place to him. He 
began to suspect there had heen considerable illusion 
in the charm of his first visit. The “Venetian Epi- 
grams,” if compared with the “Roman Elegies,” will 
indicate the difference of his mood. The yearning 
regret, the fulness of delight, the newness of wonder 
which give their accents to the Elegies, are replaced by 
sarcasms and the bitterness of disappointment. It is 
true that many of these epigrams were written subse- 
quently, as their contents prove, but the mass of them 
are products of the Venetian visit. Something of this 
dissatisfaction must be attributed to his position. He 
was ill at ease with the world. The troubles of the 
time, and the troubles of his own domestic affairs, 
aggravated the dangers which then threatened his 
aims of self-culture, and increased his difficulty in 
finding that path in Science and Art whereon the 

culture of the world might be pursued. 
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la dune !»• returned to Weimar, In duly she t iuk** 
Hen t for him at the ITits-auu < 'amp in Sth- j.i. when* 
instead of stones anti (lowers, In* would 
sown with troops." lie w.-nt unwillingly, hut 
pensaled himself by active researches into’- ,. tones and 
flowers, leuving to the tiuke and ot her > such interest as 
was to lie found in soldiers, Hr lived like a hermit in 
the camp, and Iteguu to write au essay on t In- develop 
nnmt of animals, and a eumie oj»>ra. 

In August they returned. The I »u. I t .- . Amalia 
and He.i del, impatient at ** such waste of time over old 
hones, ” plagued him into relinquishing osteology, and 
urged him to oomplete *• Wilhelm Meidcr," H,. did 
not, howevct, proceed tar with it, l lie creative impulse 
was past; ami to disprove Newton was a more imj*ni 
ouh desire. In IT'.U, whieh was a year of ,j m et fu ,jy 
ami domestie happiness f„r him, (h,, Conti The,, tie w ».s 
established. He undertook the direction with delight 
In a future chapter we shall follow his efforts to create 
a national stage, and by bringing them I Wore the eye 
in one. continuous series ij„. i,.,| (Mn , 4 repetition of 

isolated details. In duly the ihii boss \uialia founded 
her Friday Kvenings. At. her juboe. D-tween the 
hours of live and eight, the duke, the Duchess }.m>ie 
(biethe ami his eiirle. with a few favoured friend , front 
the court, assembled to bear some one M f the mmuls-rs 
reml a composition of bis own, No sort of etiquette 
was maintained. Kuril member, on entering, sat down 
where he pleased. Only for the Headm was a did met 
place allotted. One night tioethr read them the gene 
alogy of Oaghostro, whieh he had brought from li'„h , 
another night he gave them a bw» r r on Colour. 
Herder lectured on lmmortiility . IWtueh on tinner* 
(.olmirs Hud Kltghsh Hardens, i’Wtiger on the Vases 
of the Ancients ; Hufehutd on his favourite theme of 
hmigevity ; and Hodo read fragment* of he. translation 
f Montaigne. When the mading was over, they all 
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approached a large table in the middle of the room, on 
which, lay some engravings or some novelty of interest, 
and friendly discussion began. The absence of eti- 
quette made these reunions delightful. 

The mention of Cagliostro in the preceding paragraph 
recalls Goethe’s comedy, “ Der Gross-Kophta,” in which 
he dramatised the story of the Diamond Necklace. It 
had originally been arranged as an opera ; Eeichardt 
was to have composed the music ; and if the reader 
happens to have waded through this dull comedy, he 
will regret that it was not made an opera, or anything 
else except what it is. One is really distressed to find 
such productions among the writings of so great a 
genius, and exasperated to find critics lavish in their 
praise of a work which their super sub tie ingenuity 
cannot rescue from universal neglect. I will not 
occupy space with an analysis of it. 

And now he was to be torn from his quiet studies to 
follow the fortunes of an unquiet camp. The King of 
Prussia and the Duke of Brunswick at the head of a 
large army invaded Prance, to restore Louis XVI. to his 
throne, and save legitimacy from the sacrilegious hands 
of Sansculottism. Prance, it was said, groaned under 
the tyranny of factions, and yearned for deliverance. 
The emigrants made it clear as day that the allies 
would be welcomed by the whole nation; and the 
German rulers willingly lent their arms to the support 
of legitimacy. Karl August, passionately fond of the 
army, received the command of a Prussian regiment. 

' And Goethe, passionately fond of Karl August fol- 
lowed him into the field. But he followed the duke, 

lie had no sympathy with the cause. Indeed, he 

had no strong feeling either way. Legitimacy was do 
passion with him ; still less was Republicanism. With- 
out interest in passing politics, profoundly convinced 
that all salvation could only come through inward cul- 
ture and dreading disturbances mainly because they 
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and kn'iiuw ho was too hdfidi in intoroat hintsolf in tho 
affairs of othors, Hut tlu^ uooumiton in mi n par with 
ihoso ungoitorous uoousiitions whioh dootaro hoiorudo&y 
to bo tho shiold of protligaoy : us if doubts proooodod 
only from dissoluto habits How uznudiish Uooiho was, 
thorn* hmt know who know hint l«*Ht ; it won hi ho woll 
if wo oould my m muoh of many who dovnto thorn- 
aoSvoh to patriot to sohomos, Hat riot ism may ho quito 
m sottish m Soionoo or Art* ovon whoa it in a dovoui 
oouviotimi ; nor is it likoly to Ihi loss sottish whoa* us 
so oftmi happons, patriot mu is only an unousy putt- 
purism, 

Thai Uootho siiioorolv dosimd tho good of mankind, 
ami that ho lahutmnt for it in his way with a porsovnr- 
anoo fow him* oquallod, is suroly onough to uhsolvn 
him from tho ohargo of soltisftnoss houauso his labours 
did not tako tho spooial dirootion of politios, What 
his opinions worn is 0110 thing* another thing his owt- 
duot. Joan haul says* ** Ho was moro fursbghlod than 
tho rost of tho world, for in tho loginning of tho Fronoh 
Involution hit dospisod tho patriots m muoh as ho did 
ut tho ond, 11 l do not dotout any fooling so (loop as 
oontompt, oithor Into or oarly ; hut it is oortuin that 
wlitlo Klopstook and othors woro madly outhusiasUo 
at tho ojMining of this torrihlo drama, thoy woro as 
madly fanatioal against it hoforo its oloso ; whoroas 
(hmthu snouts to havo hold protty muoh tho sumo 
opinion throughout. 

Thom woro throo primdplos promulgated f*y tho 
Ivopuldioiuis, whioli to him woro profound absurdities. 
Tho first was tho doetrinn of oipudity ; not simply of 
otjuuiity in tho oyo of tho Jaw (that ho aeeeptod), hut 
of absolute equality. His study of Nat urn, no loss 
than his study of men, tod him, as it oonld not hut 
load him, to tho eutmeiiun that oaoh Individual is 
jwrfeet in itsidf, and in so far equals tho highest; hut 
that no onu Individual is exuotiy liko anothor. 
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dom is impossible without political freedom. It does 
not occur to him that police regulations affect the 
individual, and governmental regulations affect the 
nation . 1 

But while he was thus fundamentally opposed to 
the principles of the Revolution, and the government 
of the Many, it is equally clear that he had no sym- 
pathy with the Royalists; that he absolved neither 
their policy nor their acts. The madness of the Terror- 
ists was to him no excuse for the duplicity of the 
Royalists. “No, you are not right. No, you must 
not deceive the Mob, because the Mob is wild and 
foolish. Wild and foolish are all Mobs which have 
been duped. Be only upright with them, and you 
will gradually train them to be men.” 

11 Sage, than wir nicht recht? Wir miissen den Pobel betriigen. 
Sieh’ nur, wie ungeschickt, sieh’ nur, wie wild er sich zeigt ! — 
Ungeschickt and wild sind alle rohen Betrognen ; 

Seid nur redlich, und so fuhrt ihn zum Menschlichen an.” 

Nor was all the wild oratory so irrational in his eyes 
as the Royalists proclaimed it. “ These street orators 
seem to me also mad; but a madman will speak 
wisdom in freedom, when in slavery wisdom is dumb.” 

« Mir auch scheinen sie toll ; doch redet ein Toller 

Weise Spriiche, wenn, ach ! Weisheit im Sclaven verstummt.” 

To Eckermann he said : “ A revolution is always the 
fault of the government, never of the people.” 

I might extend these remarks by showing how such 
political principles naturally grew up in the course of 

1 He was of Doctor Johnson’s opinion : “ Sir, I would not give 
a guinea to live under one form of government rather than an- 
other. It is of no moment to the happiness of an individual. 
Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private 
man. What Frenchman is prevented from passing his life as he 
pleases?” Boswell, chap. xxvi. No one thinks this opinion a 
proof of Johnson’s heartless egoism. 
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invented. They took the field in the name of Louis 
XYI. : they exacted nothing, but they borrowed 
compulsorily. Bons had been printed, which the 
commander signed ; but whoever had them in his 
possession filled them up at his pleasure, according 
to circumstances, and Louis XYI. was to pay. Per- 
haps, after the manifesto, nothing had so much exas- 
perated the people against the monarchy as did this 
treatment. I was myself present at a scene which I 
remember as a most tragic one. Several shepherds, 
who had succeeded in uniting their flocks, in order to 
conceal them for safety in the forests or other retired 
places, being seized by some active patrols and brought 
to the army, were at first well received and kindly 
treated. They were asked who were the different 
proprietors: the flocks were separated and counted. 
Anxiety and fear, but still with some hope, fluctuated 
in the countenances of the worthy people. But when 
this mode of proceeding ended in the division of the 
flocks among the regiments and companies, whilst, on 
the other hand, the pieces of paper drawn on Louis 
XYI. were handed over quite civilly to their proprietors, 
and their woolly favourites were slaughtered at their 
feet by the impatient and hungry soldiers, I confess 
that my eyes and my soul have seldom witnessed a 
more cruel spectacle, and more profound manly suffer- 
ing in all its gradations. The Greek tragedies alone 
have anything so purely, deeply pathetic ” 

Throughout these pages he is seen interesting him- 
self in men, in science, in nature, but not at all in the 
cause of the war. Soldiers fishing attract him to their 
side, and he is in ecstasies with the optical phenomena 
observed in the water. The bombardment of Verdun 
begins, and he enters a battery which is hard at work, 
but is driven out by the intolerable roar of the cannon : 
on his way out he meets the Prince Reuss. “We walked 
up and down behind some vineyard walls, protected by 
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(m-ittni tu during nay, even to rashness, induced me to 
n it up quite coolly to the outwork of La Lune. This 

«V, y UUr l,ut il 1'ft'SeuUHt 

Uit, wildest usjaiet. lint roofs were sliut to pieces, the 

corn-shucks scattered about, the l.otlies of men mortally 
wounded stretched upon them here, ami there, and 
occasionally a sjwnt. eannon-l.all fell and rattled among 
1 "* ,UH t (,f th “ t»l«-ruofH. Quito alone, and left to my. 

r '" 1, ‘ nwa y m t!us heights to the left, and tumid 
plainly survey the favourable position of the French- 
they were standing in the form of a semieirele, in the' 
greatest quiet and security; Kellermann, on the left 
wmg. being the easiest to reach. ... I had now 
arrived quite in the region where the hulls were play- 
ing across me: the sound of them is curious enough, 
us it it were composed of the humming of tops, the 
gurgling ul water, and the whistling of birds. They 
were less dangerous by reason of the wetness of the 
ground ; wherever one fell it stuck fast. And thus 
my foolish experimental ride was secured against the 
danger at least of the halls rebounding. In these cir- 
cumstances, I was soon able to remark that something 
unusual was taking place within me: I paid close 
attention to it, and still the sensation can he described 
OM v #umlitudn, It upjHturtul uh if you \wm iu mmm 
oxltriuoly hiit plmv, tint l at Urn hium* timo tjuitts ixuto- 
trafini hy ih» hmi uf it, ho that you hn* 1 yonm*lf t an it 
were, quite one with the element in which you are. 
Hie eyes lose nothing of their strength or eleurness : 
hut it is as if the world had a kind of brown-rod tint' 
which makes the situation, as well as the surrounding 
objects, more impressive, 1 was tumble, to jieruoive 
any agitation of the blood, but everything seemed 
rather ha HWuIIovvri! up in Urn glow of which I 
»S<euk. From this, then, it is clear in what sense this 
condition can t*e called a fever, ft, is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the horrible, uneasy feeling arising from it is 
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bury t hemselvcs in the earth, covered by their cloaks. 
Holes were dug, and even Karl August himself did 
not refuse tins premature burial." Goethe w mimed 
lumselt m a blanket ami slept better than Ulysses. In 
vain a colonel remonstrated, and pointed out to them 
that the breach hud a battery on the opposite hill 
with winch they could bury the sleepers in real ear- 
nest. Sleep and warmth for the present were worth 
more than security against possible danger. 

The defeat at Valmy. slight as it was, discouraged 
the I russians, and exhilarated the French. The l’rus- 
suum, startled at the cry of 17 m la nation ! wit h which 
the hepuhlieans charged them, and finding themselves 
a foreign territory without magazines, stores, any 
preparations for a great conflict, [em-ived the mistake 
tiey had made, and began to retreat. It was doubt- 
less a great rehef to Goethe to hear that he had not 
much longer to endure the hardships of campaigning, 
He had no interest in the cause, and he hud not gained 
by closer contact with the leaders, a higher opinion 
of their characters. “ Although 1 had already found 
among the diplomatic corps some genuine and valuable 
Inends, I could not refrain, so often us I saw them in 
t he midst of these great movements, from making some 
»dd comparisons which forced themselves irresistibly 
upon my mind i they npi<eared to me as so many play . 
house directors, who choose the pieces, distribute the 
parts, and move about unseen ; whilst the actors, doing 
their best and well prompted, have to commit the 
result of their exertions to fortune and the humour of 
UW publiit* 

He fell in with a eolleetion of pamphlets, and among 
them were the instructions of the Notables. *■ The 
moderation of the js-oph-’s demands at this time, the 
mmlesty Wllh ***<'>' were put forward, formed a 
striking contrast to the violence, insolence, and des- 
Jx-ration of tie- present state of things. I rend these 
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WIW the vfnorai.lt! «>ld man busied with hi* ruses, ami 
tumdully protecting his hands from the thorns with tins 
antiquarian gloves, delivered up as trilaito l.y tux -freed 
t itios j likts tint nohit! I ziertes, ■— all hut in his longings 
itiat his sorrows. Aftt»rwartl 1 saw him in his mayor's 
robos, with gold chain, sitting on the throne seal under 
the emperor's portrait; then, last of all, alas! in his 
dotage, for several years in his sick-ehair; and, finally, 
m his grave! On my last journey to Frankfort, l had 
found my unelo in possession of the house, eourt, and 
garden : as u worthy st.n of such a lather, he attained, 
like him, the highest u Hires in the government of this 
free town. Here, in this intimate family eirele, in this 
unchanged old well-known place, these boyhood recol- 
lections wore vivi.Uy railed forth, and brought with new 
emphasis before me. They were united also with 
other youthful feelings which 1 must not conceal. 
What citizen of a free city will deny that, he has been 
ambitious of, sooner or later, rising to the dignity of 
councillor, alderman, or burgomaster ; and has indus- 
triously ami carefully striven, to the Iiest of his ability, 
to attain to them, or perhaps other less important 
oflices i For the pleasing thought of one day filling 
some post in the government is awakened early in the 
breast of every republican, and is liveliest and proudest 
m the soul of a hoy. 1 could not, however, abandon 
myself long to these pleasing dreams of my childhood. 
But, too soon aroused, I surveyed the ominous local 
it v which surrounded me, the melancholy eirou instances 
which hemmed me in, and, at the same time, the 
cloudy, obscured prospect in the direction of my native 
town. 1 saw Metz in the hands of the French ; Frank- 
fort threatened, if not already taken ; the way to it 
obstructed; and within those walls, streets, squares, 
dwellings, the friends of my youth, and my relations, 
utmi'iy mniuki’u hy tlu* hiiuh* minfurtuu^H 

from which 1 had seen iz.ngwy and Verdun so cruelly 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE , 

calmness and o.oiupluttmeHH. On entering the hall, the 
*•>■« rests upon two uohlti easts, in niches: nr rests 
on t he plan of Home which decorates the wall, and cm 
Meyers •* Aurora,' 1 which colours the ceiling. The 
group of Udetonsu stands near the dour; and on 
Ute threshold, welcome speaks in the word « Haevk." 
On the first floor we enter the .June room, so called 
from the colossal bust of Juno which consecrates it • 
on the walls are the ** boggiu " of Raphael. To the 
loft of this stands the reception-room ; in it is 
the harpsichord which furnished many a musical ovon- 
mg: Hummel and the young Mendelssohn played on 
it, Outalam and Sontag sung to it. Over the doors 
were Meyer’s mythological cartoons ; on the walls 
a copy of Aldohramli’s " Wedding," with sketches of 
he great masters, ami etchings. A large cabinet ren- 
amed the engraving and gems; a side closet the 
bronze statuettes, lamps, and vases. On the other side 
connected with the Juno room, and opposite the recep* 
turn-room, were three small rooms. The first contained 
sketches of Italian masters, ami a picture by Angelica 
haufmutm. The second and third contained various 
ajKHjmmns of earthenware, and an apparatus to illustrate 
the •• tar wnlehre.” A prolongation of the Juno room 
backwards was the Bust room, with the busts of 
.chiller, Herder, Jacobi, Voss, Sterne, Byron, etc. 

10 -ins succeeded, a few steps lower, and omming 

011 «‘ ,s t-rellisod staircase leading to the garden, a 
«ma room m which he was fond of dining with a 
mmdl party. The garden was tastefully laid out. 

I he summer-houses contained his natural history 
collvviuntH, J 

But the sanctuary of the house is the study, library, 
and Is-droom. In the rooms just describ'd the visitor 
sees the tokens of Goethe’s jxmition as minister and 
lover of Art. Compared with the Weimar standard of 
that day. these rooms were of palatial magnificence; 
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sleep, brings tears into our eyes, ami makes the breath- 
ing deep. 

I*rom tins other side of the study we enter the 
library which should rather bo called a luml»er-roum 
ut books. Rough deal shelves hold the books, with 
paper labels on which are written ** philosophy," » his- 
tory,’ “ poetry," etc., to indicate the classification. It 
was very interesting to look over this collection; and 
the Itnglish reader will imagine the feelings with which 
1^ took down a volume of “Taylor's Historic Survey of 
German Poetry," sent by Carlyle, and found, in the 
piece of paper used as a book-mark, a hit of Carlyle's 
own handwriting. 

Such was Goethe's house during the many years of 
, oeeupation. At the time of which we now write 
it, was of course somewhat different. The pleasure 
of reconstructing it, and the happiness of being once 
more at home with Christ iane and his boy, able to 
pursue bis studies in pace, were agreeable contrasts 
with his lift< in the camp. Meyer had returned from 
Italy, and came to live with him. Meyer's historical 
knowledge ami true friendship made him very valuable. 
Optical studies alternated with discussions upon Art. 

In tliis year, 179,’t, much was studied, but little 
produced. The comedy , t f the « Biirgergeuend " was 
written, that of the “ Aufgeregten " was commenced, and 
the " Unterhaltungen tier Ausgewamlerten " planned. 
More important was the version of •* Rcinecke Fuchs." 
All these are products of the. French Revolution. Tile 
" Biirgergenend " is really an amusing little piece, set- 
ting forth the absurdity of loud-mouthed patriotism ; but 
it bus greatly incensed all those who are angry with 
Goethe for not having espoused the cause of the Rcvolu- 
tion. It is admitted that there was much in the Revo- 
lution which was hollow, foolish, and wicked; but the 
Revolution was too serious a thing to Is* treated only 
with ridicule, i quite agree with this opinion, But 
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Book the Sixth 

1794 to 1805 
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CHAPTER T. 


OOimiK AND HOHILLKK. 

Thkkk an* few nobler sjjeetueles than the friend- 
ship of two grout men; and the History of Litera- 
ture presents nothing comparable to the friendship of 
(Joethe and Sehiller. The friemlship of Montaigne 
ami Ktienms de la Hoetie was, perhaps, mure passion- 
ate and entire ; hut it was the union of two kindred 
natures, which from tin* first moment discovered their 
affinity, not the union of two rivals incessantly con- 
trasted by partisans, and originally disposed to hold 
aloof from each other. Rivals Uoethe and Schiller 
wens, and are ; natures in many resjascts directly 
antagonistic ; chiefs of opposing camps, and brought 
into brotherly union only by what wjis highest in 
their natures and their aims. 

To look on these great rivals was to see at once 
their profound dissimilarity. Coethe's beautiful head 
hud the calm, victorious grandeur of the Creek ideal; 
Schiller's the earnest bmuty of a Christian looking 
toward the Future, The massive brow, and large- 
pu pilled eyes, like those given by lfaphael to the 
infant Christ, in the matchless Madonna di San Sisto, 

tlm strong and well-proportioned features, lined 
indeed by thought and suffering, yet showing that 
thought and suffering have troubled, hut not van- 
quished, the strong man, a certain healthy vigour 
m the brown skin, and an imteserihable something 
whieli shines out from the fare, make Coethe a strik- 
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about. Ins youth of mi varsity and strange ad van turns 
<bu‘tha smiled with, UH I thought, t.ha benignity of 
condescension. When wa were dismissed, mid i was 
in the open air, I ielt us if a weight were removed 
trum my hrmn^ uml i^daimiHl 4 Gutt mi tlauk I 1 
Srhillar itad a wild expression ami a sickly look ; and 
Im manners were those id' one who is not at his ease. 
1 hare was m him a mixture of the wildness of genius 
anil the awkwardness of a student. His features 
went! lurgtt and irregular.** * 

A similar dill'erenee is trimeublo in details. « An 
air that was beneficial to Schiller aeted on me like 
poison, Ooothe said to Kekermaun. “ I nulled on him 
one day, and as 1 did not find him at home, 1 seated 
myself at his writing-table to note down various mat- 
ters. I had not been seated long before 1 felt a strumas 
indisposition steal over me, which gradually increased 
until at last I nearly fainted. At first I did not know 
to what cause 1 should nseribe this wretched and to 
me unusual state, until 1 diseovered that a dreadful 
mtour issued from a drawer near me. When I opened 
it, I fount!, to my astonishment, that it was full of 
rotten apples. I immediately went to the window anti 
inhaled the fresh air, by which I was instantly restored. 
Meanwhile his wife came in, ami told me that the 
drawer was always tilled with rotten apples, because 
the scent was beneficial to Schiller, and he could not 
hvr or work without it/* 

. Am soother ami not unimportant detail, characteris- 
ing the healthy and unhealthy practice of literature, it 
may be added that fioetlie wrote in the freshness of 
morning, entirely free from stimulus; Schiller worked 
m the feverish hours of night, stimulating his languid 
ormu with uoilhu nuti ohmujnigno. 
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imlii'iiti-il. (Juethe ami Srhilier were certainly difl'er- 
<*n( natures ; but hud they been .sit fundamentally 
opptistHl, as it. is the fashion to eonsider thou, they 
ettuhi never have Income su intimately united. They 
were opposite amt ullietl, with somewhat of the same 
differences ami resent Idumea as an- traeeahle in the 
Ureek amt Roman Mars. In the Creek Mythology 
tlie Cod of War had not the prominent place, he at- 
tained in Kome; and the Ureek sculptors, when they 
represented him, represented him as the victor return- 
mg, after eoniiiet, to repose: holding in his hand the 
olivo-brum-h, while at his feet sate Eros, The Homan 
sculptors, or those who worked for Home, represented 
Mars as the Uod of War in all Ids terrors, in the very 
act. of leading on to victory. Hut different as these 
two conceptions were, they were both conceptions of 
the ( loti of War; (Seethe may he likened to the one, 
and Schiller to the other: both were, kindred spirits 
unit tnl by a (tom m**n ]»urj»ast*. 

Having touched upon the points of contrast, it will 
now lie needful to say a word on those points of re- 
semblance which served as the basis of their union. It 
will Is* unnecessary to instance the obvious points 
which two such poets must have had in common ; the 
mention of some less obvious will sutliee for our pres- 
cut purpose. They were both profoundly convinced that. 
Art was no luxury of leisure, no mere amusement to 
charm the idle, or relax the care-worn ; hut a mighty 
influence, serious in its aims, although pleasurable in 
its means; a sister of Religion, by whose aid the great 
world-Ht'hejue W,1M wrought into reality. This was 
with them no mere sonorous phrase. They were thor- 
oughly in earnest, They believed that Culture would 
raise Humanity to its lull powers; and they, as artists, 
knew no Culture equal to that of Art. It was prob- 
ably a joveptiun of tins belief that made Karl (iriiu 
way, •• (Joethe was the most ideal Idealist the earth has 
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tlu'y were gradually drawing closer and eh tsar in the 
very lines of their development, and a tirm basis was 
prepared for solid and enduring union. (ioethe was 
live and forty, Schiller five and thirty, (luethc had 

much to give, which Schiller gratefully accepted ; and 
if he could not in return inlluenee thekleveiujied mind 
ol his gteat friend, or add to tin* vast stores of its 
knowledge and experience, he eotild give him that 
which was even more valuable, Hympitthi/ and 
lie excited Ooethe to work, lie withdrew him from 
the engrossing pursuit of seienee, and restored him 
once more to poetry. He urged him to finish what 
was already eommeneed, and not to leave his works 
all fragments. They worked together with the same 
pm pose and with the same earnestness, and t heir union 
is the most, glorious episode in the lives of both, and 
remains as an eternal exemplar of a noble friendship. 

<>i all the tributes to Schillers greatness which an 
enthusiastic people has pronounced, there, is nothing 
jK'rhaps which carries a greater weight of tenderness 
and authority than ( loet he's noble praise. It is a very 
curious fact in the history of Shakespeare, that he is 
not known to have written a single line in praise of 
any contemporary poet. The fashion of those days 
was for each poet to write verses in eulogy of his 
friends ; and the eulogies written by Shukesjieare’s 
friends are such as to satisfy even the idolatry of 
admirers in our day ; hut there exists no eulogy, no 
single verse, from him whose eulogy was more worth 
having than that of all the rest put together . 1 Hud 
literary gossip, pregnant with literary malice, pmdueed 
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than Goethe himself . 1 From the very first he had 
looked with no favourable eye on the Revolution, and 
the trial of Louis XVI. produced so deep an impres- 
sion on him, that he commenced an address to the 
National Convention, which was, however, outrun by 
rapid events. Like Wieland, he saw no hope but in 
a dictatorship. 

Such being the position of the leading minds, we 
are not to wonder if we find them pursuing their 
avocations just as if nothing were going on in France 
or elsewhere. Weimar could play no part in European 
politics. The men of Weimar had their part to play 
in Literature, through which they saw a possible re- 
generation. Believing in the potent efficacy of culture, 
they devoted themselves with patriotism to that. A 
glance at the condition of German Literature will show 
how patriotism had noble work to do in such a cause. 

The Leipsic Fair was a rival to our Minerva Press ; 
Chivalry romances, Robber-stories and Spectre-romances, 
old German superstitions, Augustus Lafontaine’s senti- 
mental family-pictures, and plays of the Sturm und 
Drang style, swarmed into the sacred places of Art, 
like another invasion of the Goths. On the stage 
Kotzebue was king. The “ Stranger ” was filling every 
theatre, and moving the sensibilities of a too readily 
moved pit. Klopstock was becoming more and more 
oracular, less and less poetical. Jean Paul, indeed, 

1 The Republic bad honoured him in a singular way. The 
Assemble Legislative of 1792, on the proposition of Guadet, had 
decreed that the title of French Citizen should be conferred on 
seventeen celebrated strangers, among whom were the names of 
Wilberforce, Washington, Kosciusko, Campe, Klopstock, and An- 
ach arsis Cl ootz, “orator of mankind.” A member proposed to 
add the name of Schiller, the author of “Les Brigands,” a 
drama then being performed. The name became Giller in the 
procbs verbal , which was transformed into Gille, publicise alle- 
mand , in the Bulletin des Lois ; and thus it appears in the 
diploma signed by Danton and Roland, dated September 6, 1792, 
now preserved in the Library at Weimar. 
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on * Anmuth untl Wiirde’ recurred to me, and my old 
repulsion was nearly revived. Hut, I mastered myself 
and answered that I was delighted to lind 1 had Ideas 
without, knowing it, and to he able to contemplate 
them with my own eyes." There can he no question 
of Schiller having been in the right, though irnrhans 
both he and (Soothe assigned an exclusively subjective 
meaning to the phrase. The typical plant, (ioethe 
knew very wadi, was not to 1 m* found in nature; but 
he thought it was rrmtkd in plants.* because he 
arrived at the hdief in a type through direct observa- 
tion and comparison, and not through <t priori deduc- 
tion, he maintained that this type was a perception 
(Ansr/nunni,;), not an idea. Probably Schiller was 
more impressed with the metaphysical nature of the 
conception than with the physical evidence on which 
it had been formed. The chasm between them was 
indeed both broad and deep; and (ioethe truly says: 

*• It w-as in a conflict between the object ami the 
Subject, the greatest and most interminable of all 
conflicts, that, began our friendship, which was eternal." 
A beginning had been made. Schiller’s wife, for whom 
(ioethe had a strong regard, managed to bring them 
together; and the proposed journal. Dir J/„rni, brought 
their activities and sympathies into friendly union. 
Rapid was the growth of this friendship, and on both 
sides beneficial. Schiller paid a fortnight’s visit at 
Weimar; (ioethe was frequently in Jena. They found 
that they ugreeij not only on subjeets, but also on 
the mode of looking u t them. 1 11 It will cost me 
a long time to unravel all the ideas you have awak- 
ened^ in me, writes Schiller, *• but 1 hope none will be 
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Regretting that he could not give the novel “ Wil- 
helm Meister ” for the Boren, having already promised 
it to a publisher, Goethe nevertheless sends Schiller 
the manuscript from the third book onwards, and 
gratefully profits by the friendly criticism with which 
he reads it. He gave him, however, the two “ Epistles,” 
tlm “ ITnterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten,” the 
“ Roman Elegies,” and the essay on “ Literary Sans- 
eulottism.” 

The mention of “Wilhelm Meister” leads us to 
retrace our steps a few months, when the active in- 
terest he took in the direction of the Weimar Theatre 
revived his interest in this novel over which he had 
dawdled so many years. He finished it ; but he finished 
ltm quite a different spirit from that in which it was 
commenced, and I do not at all feel that Schiller’s 
criticisms really were of advantage to it. But of this 
anon. 


Toward the end of July he went to Dessau, and 
from thence to Dresden, where he strove with Meyer 
to forget the troubles of the time in contemplation of 
he treasures of Art. “ All Germany,” he writes to 
Fritz von Stem, “is divided into anxious, croaking, or 
indifferent men. For myself, I find nothing better 
than to play the part of Diogenes, and roll my tub.” 

re Q tu ™® d > and da % grew more and more intimate 
wi h Schiller They began the friendly interchange of 
e ers, which have since been published in six volumes, 
known to every student. In Goethe’s letters to other 
nen s a t is time, 1795, is noticed an inward con- 
tentment, which he rightly attributes to this new 

T? Ce „ was a new spring to me,” he says, “in 
which aH seeds shot up, and gaily blossomed in my 
nature. Contact with Schiller’s earnest mind and 

wmlT ir g ! Ve him the Stimulus he 80 l0 °g tad 

wmted The ordinary spurs to an author’s activity — 
the need of money or the need of fame — pricked him 
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noL Ho hud no need of money ; of fame ho hiul 
enough ; and them was no nation to ho appealed La. 
But Schiller's restless .striving, uiui the emulation it 
oxt ite<i, anted like magic upon him ; ami the years of 
tluiir friendship were for both the moat productive. 
In an unpublished letter from Kmu von Stein to 
Charlotte von Hmgenfehi, tinted 1795, th**r« is thin 
notieeahle sentence: •• 1 alao feel that Goethe is draw- 
ing nearer to Schiller, for he hua appeared tit he now 
a little nun e aware of my existence. He seems to me 
like one who has Itoen shipwrecked for some years on 
tine of the South Sea inlands, ami is now beginning to 
think of returning home." By the shipwreck is of 
course meant Christiana Vulpius; and by home, the 
salon of the Kmu von Stein. It is possible, however, 
to question these metaphors. 

t the 1st of November another son is horn to 
Goethe. He hiiis Schiller to bring his contribution in 
Cho huujhi oi a dmightm\ that t h<* puttie* family may 
he united and increased by a marriage. But this child 
only lives a few days, ( In the 20th Schiller writes : 

“ w « «avo deeply grieved for your loss. You can eon- 
sole yourself with the thought that it has come so early, 
ami thus more affects your /topes than your love." 
Goethe replies: “One knows not whether in wu-h 
eases it is better to let sorrow take its natural course, 
or to repress it, by the various aids winch culture 
offers us. if one decides upon the latter method, its / 
tilwtii/s do, one is only strengthened for a moment; and 
I have observed that nature always asserts her right 
through some other crisis." 

No other crisis seems to have come in this ease. He 
was active in all directions. Guttling, in Jena, had 
just come _ forward with the discovery that phosphorus 
burns in nitrogen ; and this drew Goethe’s thoughts to 
Chemistry, which for a time wus his recreation. Anat- 
omy never lust its attraction: ami through tlm anew 
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110 « , < , »‘iuent. Mediocrity in arms assailed it in numer- 
ouh journals. Stupidity, against which, as Schiller 
says, “ tin? gods themselves arc powerless,” was nut in 
tho least moved. The llonui. was a double, failure, 
for it failed to pay its expenses, and it failed to 
exiutii any great admiration in tho few who purchased 
it. Articles by the poorest writers were attributed to 
the greatest. Kveu Frederick Krhlegel attributed a 
story by Caroline von Wol/.ogon to Goethe. 'rite pub- 
lic was puzzled — and somewhat Immi. “All the 
Ialents ' have never yet HHceeeded in producing a sue- 
cesstul periodical, and there arts some good reasons for 
supposing that tiny never will. The Horen met 
with the fate of The Liberal, in which Byron, Shelley 
heigh Hunt, Moore, Hu/.litt, and Peacock were engaged. 
But the two great poets who had taken tins gmitest 
interest in it were not to lie ignored with impunity. 

I hey resolved on a literary vengeance, ami their ven- 
geance was the “ Xenien" 

A small library might lie collected of the works 
called forth by these epigrams; hut for the Knglish 
reader the topic necessarily has hut slender interest. 
He is not likely to exclaim with Boas: “On tho ,'llst 
of October, 1517, was commenced the Reformation of 
the Church in Germany; in October, 1 790, commenced 
Rufommtitm of Liiorutunt, Ah Luthur jnihliHhtul 
his Theses on Wiftemherg, sodoethe and Schiller pnb- 
hshed their • Xenien.’ No one before had the courage 
so to confront sacred I fulness, so to lash all Hypoc- 
risy One secs that some such castigation was 
needed, by the loud howling which was set up from all 
quarters: but that any important purification of Uteru- 
tnre was thereby effected is not so clear. 

1 he idea was Goethe's. It occurred to him while 
reading the “Xenia" of Martial: and having thrown 
off u dozen epigrams, he sent them to Hehiller for tho 
“ Musen-Aliimnueh.” Schiller was delighted, hut said 
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personal malice, the " Xenien" will appear very weak 
productions, and tin* sensation they excited must 
appear somewhat absurd. Hut a similar disappoint- 
ment meets the modern rentier of the Anti- Jacobin. 
We know that its pages were the terror of enemies, 
the malicious joy of friends. We know that it was 
king hold as a repertory id English wit, and the “ Days 
of the Anti-Jacobin" are mentioned by Englishmen as 
the days of the “ Xenien " are by (Jemmas. Yet now 
that the pcmmnl spice is removed, we read both of 
them with a feeling ot wonder at their enormous itiilu- 
onc.o. In the “ Xenien " there are a fe,\v epigrams which 
still titillate the jtalate, for they have the still of wit in 
their lines. There are many also which have no pre- 
tension tit wit, lint are admirable, expressions of critical 
canons and philosophic ideas. If good taste could not. 
he created by attacks on bad taste, there was tit any 
rate some hope that such a castigation would make 
certain places sore ; and in this sense the " Xenien " 
did good service. 

The publication of "Wilhelm Meister ” falls within 
this jmriod, and we may now proceed to examine it as 
a work of art. 



A t* sti&Ki-llMAN, ii u Ku^h'thuiiiu, ami a i#rnmift wi’fit 
cotiimiHmiMitni, it i* tmd* tu *»*vr ih»< wnrM Um Umrlil 
<rf thuir viuwa uti Unit amnia!, %Uv i \%mvl 

Away want ilia train !* man l» llm Janim tit. % it i»fy^ 
H|an*t an huur th*uv m i-ujnJ mvivtlmaimn, rrturmni 
anil wrnta a jYmit*U*n t m wjhrh iiiara t* m m* |>hin*n 
tint A wulu my t un 1*1 hlainr, l uti aim* m* j*ht'a.rfcp w In* - 1| 
mlth*ti u* ilia j'tnmral knawWigu., H«< wa* }***hvtly 
Biltialiiaii Imwavaf, 111$*! ani*h ** /*#* imt/ti , I** rim wkii n 
Tim Kn&lvAtuinn \mrkmt nj* hi* Uni *nuhly ami a nm^t’ 
/inn uf aumfurC.H ; juft-lnni hs* ln*t m ihv Kant, r *• 
iiminad Itmru two Vf'itr* >»lii 4 yiti|* ilia f*atm4 %%% it* 
imluia; mat Martini with a I lurk \»4un»a nf 
armn^ait wit hunt nr*lar, jaiimtlni wtitnaif j 4 * 1 1 I :U|| * I'liy, 
hut m'rvni|» iih valiiiihta mnirruik f.*r nil »}»» mtim 
aftar hint, I h»* iinnuiiit, ih.«a|*i*at)ii ilia (nv»*hly *»f t!m 
.1* rt*miumin ( it mi tha Mtt| 4 iitpmi|ilit$’ iiniit#*t' -* 4 " fiiHtmf** 
tif tin* Kiiglitihiium, rrlirml i#» tun *tmiy, u* am . 

HltMi't thr hint m/ tt i\tmd from *#§if «/ fit/ nf 

A61 Mtmtl t: wwuiM .aim, Ami ha in atilt at if. 

With thin myth ih»* r»*ml**r i* inirntim'ni mi.** thu 
very huitrL nf that *j*n : *m* *4 i*nUrt«$n whirh, fhaamft 
itift tn fitinimny, ih nj mi 1 iniinrmt in no tan Knf*h«h 
circloft, uiuinr tin 1 uf liujtim at f htlt* iuu, amt 
whbh hnw i mm mmrnmi nj«m *■ Wiltmliu Mnr*trt * 
mtttosfc, an ttiarrilu^ily tut tijinit ** Kauai.** 
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My readers, it is hojied, will nut generalise this re* 
murk su ns it* include within it all German critics and 
mnn nt culture: such an extension of the remark 
would lie almost as unfair in Germany m in England. 
Them are tunny excellent critics in Germany, and 
excellent judges who are nut critics; it would \m too 
bud if our laughter at pedants and pretenders were to 
extend to these. Hut no one acquainted with Germany 
ntul German literature can fail to recognise the wide- 
spread and penurious influence of a mistaken appli- 
cation of Philosophy to Art: an application which 
becomes a tyranny on the part of real thinkers, and 
a hideous absurdity on the pari of those who merely 
erho the jargon of the schools. It is this criticism 
which has stifled Art in Germany, and ruined many a 
young artist who showed promise. It, is a fundamental 
mistake to translate Art into the formulas of Philos- 
ophy, and thou christen the translation the Philosophy 
oi^Art. This kind of critic is never easy until lit 1 has 
shifted his ground. He is not content with tint work 
as it presents itself. Hi* endeavours to get behind it, 
Inmeath it, into the depths of the soul which produced 
it. He is not satisfied with what the artist has (firm, 
he wants to know what he nmmL He guesses at the 
meaning ; the more remote the, meaning lies on the 
wandering tracks of thought, the lieitcr pleased is he 
with the discovery; and he sturdily rejects every 
simple explanation in favour of this cxcgcticnl Idea. 
Thus the phantom of Philosophy hovers mistily before 
Art, concealing Art from our eyes. It is true the Idea 
said to underlie the work was never conceived by 
any one before, least of all by the Artist; hut that 
is the glory of the critic: he is proud of having 
{dunged into the depths. Of all horrors to the 
German of this school there is no horror like that 
of the surface — it is more terrible to him than eold 
water. 
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••Wilhelm Munim " hm \m*n flm i.kv^ihh |3 f no 
many idous t'uuHtrtH'tril out », 4 tin* 4*-j*thn .4 luorul 

it liiM U’i’ii imido in w*M h «i|.-|| m »i||s| 

(in lit ronfmdniury) thing*, that it* author imr>l Livo 
boon tit 1 Ni 1 1 i..*i i nt fii-H 4rj>ilt. TIm*!?* m 

mmw ohvimt* nymlmlimu m tfm ktim \h\%i, wlm-h I 
tiuvo little dmihi wan t-» fLitim ih«* i human 

temhiiry ; iim I hiioo in* noti uf 4»ashl that iH rnltodm'* 
lion haw ii Tim obvuui** want of 

unity in Urn work him giv«*n fjv«* |»Uy i*» th*> iMn 
in# iiuiiKiimttun of onli*\» H4lohmn4 t*. 44!y myn 

tlllli tint N ililill i*f * Wllln hll Mrtnlrf * JH }»tra.n*4v (hi* 

l Ililt ti till* tin I *1***1, ■ w}i|*; It li*»t grtutf Jy 

further ottr mmimAwmum. 

Iiwtoiiti uf trying to dumovof ftm I4.ni, hi nn nimn\ 
flint by hifftnrim! oriiii'ifUi*, niul #«**< what light may I hi 
durivwl ft'ttiii 11 mill in uf till* *.*ri|''iii iij*4 j>t<»gr«owt 

of the work, whirl*, from lir»t !*• hint, ormj»m4 him 
ilaritijLj twenty ymru Tfm larnt **% 1 «*oU Uw Mint 
till th»* l*«*i <m4 m* **i mij>«»riatif *vi*rn 

writ ini* U*fur«* tin* journey t*» Italy rtmi w*um wfjt* 
tnn during tin’ mirve tlionf.rir.nl |*mu.*4 wl.mii thwihe 
wm luuimgnr, }«H, nrnt inior Tin* r»*nl#*i*in *4 i| m «t 
liouk>* } mi ut very * dourly to (in ini«ottn*ti »4 tej'*t*u**iiting 
in thorn the win*.!** nature, aiiu**, and mi *4 tlm r«»ui«*- 
diitn ; uiiil in 11 letter t** Mnrk to* e.s}.»rtv«ftlv Mote* that 
it in hm intention to jmrtniy t!m m uul Wlmther 

at iltci mine limn In* nmuni ftp* a<it*rV Jifr t,i U< m , 

(Milieu!* ennmit lie jimiiivejy deter rmimd I'lnit imiy, 
ur H UUty not* Imvit bmn IK mtrnf mi*, ’flm 

prttitiiry inttmtititi in vnty rlour ,K»»f )ui4 Ip*,, nt t|n#i 
tinn% yiuldnd to thu m^hirtum *4 nUomjiting ftm ni j*. 
boltnil in Art, Ifu mmu m tlm h\t%U mug , In* 4* light 
wm in hmdihy* ohjnrtivu hoi, }*o h,i4 i„,t %h 4*mtmi 
feha robti« of mt Egyptian j*rnml, **r lomimd n» wnf** m 
iitffroglyjiha Ho wan mmoinly mtnr«r^fr4 m ini, mg* 
ami tho mUft'b ini, lit? thought thn Utr **f A jlny* 1 
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a good framework for certain pictures, ami ha chose 
it, ^ Afterward, the idea of making these pictures sym- 
holioal certainly did occur to him, mid ha concluded 
the romance upon this uflortla night, 

Gervinus emphatically records his disbelief of Uni 
opinion that Goethe originally intended to make Wib 
holm unfit for nuwmM as an actor; ami 1 think a 
careful jieruaul of the novel, oven in its present slate, 
will convince the, reader that Gervinus is right. In- 
stcail of Wilhelm’s career being represented as the 
development of a faints tendency the obstinate eultb 
vation of an imperfect talent, such as was displayed in 
Goethe's own east? with respect to plastic Art — one 
sees, in spite of some subsequent additions thrown in 
to modify the work according to an afterthought, that 
Wilhelm 1ms a true inborn tendency, a talent which 
ripens through practice. With the performance of 
“Handel" the apogee is reached; and here ends the 
first plan, Having written so far, Goethe went to 
Italy, We have seen the changes which came over 
his views. After a lapse of ten years he resumes 
tht? novel ; and having in that period lived through 
the experience of a false tendency ~ having seen the 
vanity of cultivating an imperfect talent — he alter* 
the plan of his novel, makes it symbolical of the erro- 
neous striving of youth toward culture; invents the 
cumbrous machinery of a Mysterious Family, whose 
watchful love has guided all his steps, ami who have 
encouraged him in error that they might lead him 
through error unto truth. This is what in his old age 
he declared in the M Tug- mid Juhres-Hefte," and in 
his letters to Schiller to have been the plan upon 
which it was composed, « It sprang," he says, 4 * from 
a dim feeling of the great truth that Man often seeks 
that which Nature has rendered impossible to him. 
All dilettantism and false tendency is of this kind. 
Yet it is possible that every false step should lead to 
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HU ill i»l ** 4 »lur uUiinut n>n **f |};m j, 

givrn in Mrjstrr. 1 ' T*» lvk*4m*itm hr %»4 - d‘|, r 

work in. mu,.? m( tin? 1 ii m * 1 1 j *i-» ^iu ,*i t» I 

MijSfi/ 1 ‘fiH aatnrttj tw sdui to hti tv f/nr iv v f*‘ sf j Vnj4« f 
swk 11 rout nil and that 1? d*jh* uU t«» fm*| | llir 

in it ovoii n^lil 1 mIimuM flunk a n nunu/ott/ nit 
htmujht dm* to mu ty** u-ouLi h m* 1 //* 1 t «f* 7 / u &ik 
mii taut trprtm trn tfamy, wSmdn iiflrr all, m rt?h Inf 
tin* intrllrt f Tin*, h j»u?r* mi* t*» if*r vny k«-r*i*4 Tin* 
origin ut tho *)'ijiU'ilu a *il umll* i, h**vi>r%rijirn m thr *| r . 
utimilM uf flu? Ui?tiHiiii iimdhvt U> 1 Modi {.<««) " lUii/" 

In? t oiitimii^, ** if rtiiyt *>( 1 li*-* IiirI in mmnU ii num. 

ii Will, jH»r|lilJW* (mUUiI 111 f 1 1 * * tt Mid* %% 1 1 1 r | » 

ill lilt* mill millrt'HW* 1 4.1 f}*|i Ji rj-M, %Oir>li \\v fu\% n t * *J’ll«iU 

Mwiimt t» mw likt* Saul, lh«» mm *4 Kn»li. ulm'iimi r.uf 

to « 4 H 4 k III# ittlhr't'n uud ftHilid a hilled, *iii ' Krrj* 

only to iiiii* i fW* in fiii * 1 , tit * 1 1% In *!* 1 ir» #sn| i 

nothing iiiuiv fliiin I (ml num t dr.^iu* all Im and 

orrori*, Wmg h*t hv n higher hand, »va*’hr.* n,*u»r hu|ijty 

goal lit !h4/‘ 

SrJiilJrr, wliu kiirw only tin* j 4 ;*n. 

illlii mill jltMtii'r, In tin? 1 1 1 *, | * 1 m j *.m| f 1 1 > n a f * * «j.a, r all* 
toll**' jdayiW "It look* tKvajijniialh hr nr«»ti*. " n» 
if yuii wort* writing /nr j4*iv*t* wTirfra*> * »»ur j at ij*t *.*»** 
in. only ii* writ** **$ lliton. Hi* 1 mro % «>ti |»r.ftf.ni% mi 
rnrtiuii littlu tlotuiU **f t!i$» mihjrrt ainl liulividinil 
4 *so*i*ll«t|iiVM uf tip* art, wliH'li, u)th,mv*li In 

thu } 4 iiy«’t him! smiiiii^nr, 11 n* mn t« tl w j#iit*ln^ ^»vi* 
if* your mjir^muitiitmu tin* falm* n|»|«*4itnti«'«* »»f a j«r- 
tiiHifur ■; miti «*v*i» mum h|im s|»**» 11*4 mirr bin'll 

li ilwigii, ii.i.TU Hu j mi * 4 U** imirti iturfrf 

till! itilliitftirtv of ii jirivtito fur t U*w * tn *" 

If we tin* hiffiu jilatu %%*• mini j^in! mtl ito* 

ili»rti»ttu ^riitujatmtiMii, wlm li a n u%-o 1 4 

Introcluctiott, unv «f diM*ouiit*<:ti 4 i{ nnlj: 

trn* of IhiVf!lri|iiUiOit Tim* h urtaiinf all *}>r^i*nit n«ii 
lilt 1* ttitliirick 8t4tl«.^i*l 1 * ^aju* that lit* fun 
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last books art* properly speaking tlut whole work ; tint 
others art* hut preparations. 1 

The purpose, ur rather purposes, of ** Wilhttlm Meis- 
u*r" mini, first, the rehabilitation of I >nunutie Art; 

*w<mtUy, flat theory of Kdueutiou. The last 
two hooks are full of Ktlueatiou. Very wist* and pro- 
fouutl thought are expressed, ami these thoughts 
redeem the triviality of the utaehinery. But other- 
wise these hooks are lamentably inferior to the first 
six hooks in style, in diameter, in interest. On 
the whole, ** Wilhelm Me inter ” is, indeed, “ an incal- 
culable work.” Several reatlings have intensified my 
admiration (which at first was tepid), and intensified 
also my sense of its defeats. The beauties an* ever 
new, ever wonderful ; the faults press themselves upon 
notice more sharply than they did at first. 

The storv opens with great dramatic, vivacity. 
Mariana and old Barham stand before us, sketched 
with Shakespearian sharpness of outline and truth of 
detail. The whole episode is admirable, if we exrept 
the lengthy narrative in whieh Wilhelm details his 
early passion for the Marion nettes, which has probably 
made some readers as drowsy as it made Mariana. 

1 here is something painfully trivial in this long narra- 
tive; and it is an artistic error as a digression. The 
contrast between Wilhelm ami the prosaic Werner is 
felicitously touched. But the happiest traits are those 
which show Wilhelm's want of decision, and incapacity 
of finishing the work he has begun; traits whieh indi- 
cate his peculiar leaijiemment. Indeed throughout 
the novel Wilhelm is not the hero, hut a creature of 
the incidents. He is a mere nose-of-wax. And this 
is artfully designed, Kgluuiit and are heroes; 

living in stormy times, they remain altogether uninflu- 

1 Htiirakmristiken uml Krltikwt,'* it. lt!H. Sell libel's review 
w well worth rcwlitij' as an example of im*<*nnnm criticism, nml 
wittily iuii!<«r tl«* guim* of aiiitlyniw. 
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enred hy the i t sn« - I he (-» t j. j ,, i,( , u ,|,j, t| 
arhi'ft, and tji* rej-renniH them m tie u t :• i * , i, , r 
ii*4i viiluiility , nti|»-n--r . ir-um .tarn . U ,> ,, \\ ( j 
helm, he shown hew *-><Il»e rhara ten change , i, 

to every external Hilhit'11.1 J Is.- meinim.i j>h.> f 

Wilhelm Would have l*"<’h ituj* -on hie With .1 character 
wueh an hgmmit 1 hr* >«•< iif. im t.l>v oits, s! ,s 
Hurj.meil Im htuf .-uti.-i , |,I 4 . j,, u,„ , t as.iimj* 
• hnne ter of Wilhelm, sis if it «,•!<• » fault ,,, , u{ j, 
WdtiM he an reitsMiidhle to ohje t t<< the 1 ilhitmnn 
uf Hamlet, Wilhelm r, m,t „„ly 1,4 *,1), f n>ll , 
"»'■ thing t« another, hut m always .<*. dieting j lts 
view« llf itittlHMif. Ml ell Jun elUotmiV'i are 11.4 j.-,' 

He |»ui*<h from love the j »v, t .. \f imm» m, 

ineUtintintl fnr the eo.,.,eltiHh I'hihiM , tom. I'luhtMi {« 
the Countem, whom he imiue.lj.Uelj f,,rg,- {..* the 

Amnmm ; he in t,» marry Th\-» |., lt i,.) m 

ijuinhert her a* nmin an he i« it . .ejUol, met ..tfern 

himnelf to Xu tu he, 

There in in thin novel evi.h ie e .4 «ith. i. nt humour 
t« have tinnle <t decidedly humourous writer }>,.) that 
faeullv nut in-eu k«j>i u, , 4 >vy m. e u ,,th< , j, 
Wilhelm’, n uitiotw. ions j«-4.»nlr>, ami his j>te4..mimwil 

to nee the lira m« illustrated urduiun hie, mill 
to nm.u«e life into n theatre , • the e..iu,t «nd ),m 
eeeiuitrn itien ; the adventurm ,,f the |4avet>> m the 
eaudle Where they arm-, and find .41 the urg.-m 1 
wiritm wanting , the i-mtum.- m whi 1» U dh- Im 4r« kn 
hltttnelf ; the whole character of llnhna and that of 
rmieriek - are iimtanees of thin humourous | «.wrr 

1_» tell the ntory of thm n-vel h . m 14 (-• k . m ,l 
an mjitntieo to it, the reader him. then for,-. ,t „ m ,t 

he |jriwi||ijMin„l, already a- .|uainUin. e tt ,lh it , 

W default thereof, let h.m at make „« 

OliSlKuf. ^ * r ?'J U - *'■* lie- lif , 

en ilu- nlitn * “ M,W “ f *.i.,Ml,in, ; 1 u,.„ , „ » 
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annO The narrative being presupposed as known, my 
tank is easy. I have only to refer to the marvellous art 
with which the characters unfold themselves. Wo mm 
thorn, ami mm through them. They are never described, 
they oxhihit themselves. Philimt, for example, one of 
the must Switching and original creations in fiction, 
whom we know us well m if she had flirted with ms 
and jilted us, in never onee described. Kven her person 
is made present to us through the impression it makes 
on others, not by any direct information. We are not 
told that Him was u strange mixture of carelessness, gen- 
erosity, caprice, wilfulness, alfeetionateness, and gaiety ; 
a lively girl, of French disposition, with the smallest 
possible regard for decorum, hut with a true decorum 
of her own; snapping her fingers at the world, dis- 
liking conventions, tediousness, and pedantry; without 
any ideal aspirations, yet also without any affecta- 
tions ; coquetting with all the men, disliked by all the 
women, turning every one round her finger, yet ready 
to oblige and befriend even those who haul injured 
her i we are not told this: but as such she lives before 
us, She is so genuine, and so charming a sinner, that 
we forgive all her trespasses. On the whole, she is 
the most original and most difficult creation in the 
hook. Mignon, the great poetical creation, was per- 
haps less difficult to draw, when once conceived. All 
the other characters serve as contrasts to Philinu. She 
moves among them and throws them into relief, as they 
do her. The sentimental, sickly Aurelia, and the senti- 
mental Madame Melina, have an earnestness Philina 
does not comprehend ; but they have the faults of their 
qualities, and she has neither. She has no more sense 
of earnestness than a bird. With bird-like gaiety and 
bird-dike enjoyment of existence she chirrups through 
sunshine and rain. One never thinks of demanding 
morality from her. Morality ? she knows it not, nay, 
1 It has Im’cii trumilaliul by Curly la* 
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hlW !l«»t I'Vt'll it Uwitl},' iirUltiUUtiUi. •- Will* il \,,f »■ 

«hf he railed tmuiiTdl i >u«l ra-'l tu^ Ur « ;•! \{ 

wn m* her tit > Kiitiittl with I ■ | ,, ,, , 

lUivutiuii, ainl Vasili' v«'<trmriK'-> (<>t .t 4('.t<uil h.-m. j 
i'hiliita watt never mu-Hcnt , 4..- »•, .»» .jm h u, j , , 

UM it kiltt'tt . *ll»' .Mllilut l*' wtl.'U'. t f «)„. ,).«•« „ 

Ittujjh tthtt until yawn >*i cry , >!<•*.. (.«.) d,„ i j 

ai though ulfiHU.iiMt,) , ,n„| (,,, „ home, j,,, w 

that Irnttlili’ nil,' will, kii'iw i it, ,i ],. 

whttrts f it in juw.fttl>l*' !•> sit) v * ry I u.i u >>r4n 

I hiiittit , I >tt(, like litany a tin uglily « ht!4, <>},f 4i>«in; 
wvority l»y Imr «r«« 

Of Xltltlltttt, Ml,.! lll'f Wll^i, 1 limit I >uiy ||, ,(), ||, 

hunter* have tried t«» «iv - ,»n ttmi-.i „i that *t t<Ul} , 
crmtinu which Inn** the tm«j*iiiMhuii ,m I it,,, },„,,( , 

«v«ry render; hut *h.< d.-ijei the ,,f d,,, 

Thu old Hurjmr t« n wild. h , w 1 I. 

tery hIhiui with him, wlmh |„ n v „t u,„ , j, M 

ittmly clears tt|i. Il«’ m4 only „ 44 >, i>. ()„< variety > 
t)m fi>{ttri*ft in th»» novel, hut l.y tmi unU^-uhle 
® v f H a dejilh of {JHiinmu nn4 «ulT*'tit»|* t},„ w ,, t ; 

which wuuhi ntherwt*e m>n.< t,», iu. 1 umv. 1 v m fumtl 
iitr n'KimiM, The*. |h.> |«h{j, i, K mt,„, , W ,„ K . 
the JiruHtm- iiMt’ktfrtiUin), *tnn»iwi „„ ..tit ly mj* world ,, 
Unity , they have the effect ..f „ rmnUw the U,» 
d.m Hnrlu, Uitw, the Ulod, \M,m, ««., 

hm Mmttmniital wife, an- 1 ,,** tU. 4 m .-4 , h,u„, t.,,* 
yet drawn with a masterly *ktli 

ihtt when W.1 ijuit their *,„> that when 
wo t|utt the |«rte whnh were written h-f„i„ u„ 
jwttruoy to Italy, and Wf»re the jdat. «„?» tt ]i. M ,| 

T arnv L ttt rhmu U '™ «“ *i «w h.th«ri.,. the AI4-C ih. 
woetcir, 1 hnrmi, ami N*,n«l,„, «,„i (,..4 „ i., la !| v 

tt«w «tyi« ,« }>n<M-iit W„ have th„ /,,•,!» »», 

j! j lllu ^ ^^^4 l\w |4)tlumit>hi*r'«i ?i|i|th , lifti m 

Itaplaoed hy aWnnimna N’.-t only si,,! 

y fall off, hut t 
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the characters i.s entirely eluuigod. Tin* characters 
are described ; they do not live. The iuoidontH are 
crowded, have little vraisembluneo and leas interest. 
1 he diction has heroine weak sometimes positively 
had. As the men and women are without passion, so 
is the style without colour. Schiller, writing of the 
first hook, says: “The hold poetic passages, which 
Hash up from the culm current of the whole, have 
an excellent effect; they elevate and till the soul." 
But the style ol the lust two hooks, with the excep- 
tion of the exquisite HurjKtr’s story, is such that in 
hnglund the novel is almost universally pronounced 
tedious, in spite of the wonderful truth and variety of 
character, and the beauty of so many parts. In these 
later hooks the narrative is slow, and contains incidents 
trivial and improbable. The Mysterious Family in the 
Tower is an absurd mystification ; without the redeem- 
ing interest which Mrs. Itndeliffo would have thrown 
into it. With respect to the style, it is enough to open 
at random, and you are tolerably certain to alight upon 
a passage which it is difficult to conceive how an artist 
could have allowed to pass. The iteration of certain 
set forms of phrase, and the abstractness of the diction, 
are very noticeable. Here is a sentence ! " Bio kiinnen 
idler hieraus die ungluublieho Tolernnz jener Manner 
sehen, dass sic. chon Hindi mieh auf meiiiem IVct/e, 
gerude dmmjen, wcil es mein ft 'ft/ isl, keiiK'Hwvv/.t 
storen," 

One great peculiarity in this work is that which 
probably made Novalis cull it "artistic Atheism." 1 
Much a phrase is easily uttered, sounds well, is open to 
many interpretations, and is therefore sure to find 

* «* Das Hurh Imndelt hliww vita gewfthalielien Dinjimt, tile Natur 
am! iler MyniieimattH itiml gna* vtirjjimHen, Kk 1st einn tmetlaitte 
WlrKerHHie urn! hiemliclic Utwitiiehlti ; tins Wuiulertinro tlstrin 
wmi itUHtJrarklieh hIh I'tuwie imil Neliwlirmerel lielmmldt, Kilimt 
mrimiicr AlheiantUN i*t tier (ielat ilea Haeiia.” Urhriften, ii. ji. 
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the nature of the subject, but from the manner in which 
you treat it, then indeed would you be accountable, not 
becauso you had sinned against moral laws, but against 
critical laws.” 

“ Wilhelm Minster ” is not a moral story — that is 
to say, not a story written with the express purpose of 
Illustrating some obvious maxim. The consequence 
is that it is frequently pronounced immoral; which I 
conceive to be an absurd judgment ; for if it have no 
express moral purpose, guiding and animating all the 
scenes, neither has it an immoral purpose. It may not 
be written for tins edification of virtue ; assuredly it is 
not written for the propagation of vice. If its author 
is nowhere, a preacher, he cannot by his sternest critics 
be. called a pander. All that can be said is that the 
Artist has been content to paint scenes of life, without 
mmmail; and that some of these scenes belong to an 
extensive elans of subjects, familiar indeed to the expe- 
rience of all but children, yet by general consent not 
much talked of in soeiety. If any reader cun be. 
morally injured by reading such scenes in this novel 
rather than in the newspaper, his moral constitution is 
so alarmingly delicate, and so susceptible of injury, 
that he is truly pitiable. Lot us hope the world is 
peopled with minister natures ; a minister nature need 
not In? alarmed. 

But while asserting “ Wilhelm Minster” to be in no 
respect a Moral Tale, 1 am bound to declare that deep 
and healthy moral meaning lies in it, pulses through 
it, speaking in many tones to him who hath ears to 
hear it As Wordsworth says of ** Tam o' Shunter,” 1 
pity him who cannot perceive that in all this, though 
there was no moral purpose, there is a moral effect,” 
What each reader will sec in it, will depend on his 
insight and ex{mrience. Sometimes this meaning re- 
sults from the whole course of the narrative; such, for 
example, as the influence of life upon Wilhelm in 
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euct', that I have I ivtul to see the completion of this 
work ; that it has taken place while my faculties are 
atill eapuhle of improvement ; that I can yet draw 
from this pure spring; and the lasautiful relation there 
is la-tween ns makes it a kind of religion with me to 
teel toward what is yours as if it were my own, and 
so to purify and elevate my nature that my mind may 
Ih* a clear mirror, and that 1 may thus deserve, in a 
higher sense, the name of your friend. How strongly 
have I felt on this occasion that the Excellent is a 
jH*wer ; that by saltish natures it can ho felt only as 
a power ; and that only where there is disinterested 
love can it be enjoyed. I cannot descrtlm to you how 
deeply the truth, the lieautiful vitality, the simple ful- 
ness ot this work, has aborted me. The excitement 
into which it has thrown my mind will subside when 
I shall have perfectly mastered it, and that will he an 
important crisis in my being. This excitement is the 
ettcrt oi tie* Iteuutiiul. and only the beautiful, and pro- 
ceeds from the tact that my intellect is not yet entirely 
in accordance with my feelings. I understand now 
perfectly what you mean when you say that it is 
strictly the beautiful, the true, that can move you even 
to tears. Tranquil and deep, clear, and yet, like nature, 
unintelligible, is this work ; and all, even the most 
trivial collateral incident, shows the clearness, the 
equanimity of the mind whence it flowed," 
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genius saved them, in spite of their errors ; but their 
errors misled the nation. It is remarked by Gervinus, 
that “ Philosophy was restored in the year 1781, and 
profoundly affected all Germany. Let any one draw 
up a statistical table of our literary productions, and he 
will be amazed at the decadence of Poetry during the 
last fifty years in which Philosophy has been supreme.” 
Philosophy has distorted Poetry, and been the curse of 
Criticism. It has vitiated German Literature ; and it 
produced, in combination with the tendency to Imi- 
tation, that brilliant error known as the Eomantic 
School. 

A few words on this much talked of school may not 
be unacceptable. Like its offspring, L’Ecole Roman- 
tique , in Prance, it had a critical purpose which was 
good, and a retrograde purpose which was bad. Both 
were insurgent against narrow critical canons ; both pro- 
claimed the superiority of Mediaeval Art ; both sought, 
in Catholicism and in National Legends, meanings pro- 
founder than those current in the literature of the day. 
The desire to get deeper than Life itself led to a disdain 
of reality and the present. Hence the selection of the 
Middle Ages and the East as regions for the ideal: 
they were not the Present, and they were not classical ; 
the classical had already been tried, and against it the 
young Eomantic School was everywhere in arms. In 
other respects the German and Prench schools greatly 
differed. The Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, and Werner 
had no enemy to combat in the shape of a severe 
National Taste, such as opposed the tentatives of 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny. On the 
contrary, they were supported by a large body of the 
nation, for their theories only carried further certain 
tendencies which had become general. Thus in as far 
as these theories were critical, they were little more 
than jubilations over the victorious campaigns won 
by Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. The Schle- 
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that a nmv Religion, or at any rain a now Mythology, 
was needed, for 4< the deef»est want ami deficiency of 
all modern Art lion in the. fact that the artists have no 

Mythology," 1 

While Fichte, Rebelling, and Hehhntumuteher were 
tormented with the desire to create a nuw Philosophy 
ami a new Religion, it soon beeumo evident that a 
Mythology was nut to be ereuted by programme ; and 
as a Mythology was indispensable, the Romanticists 
betook themselves to Uutholicism, with its saintly 
Legends ami saintly Heroes; some of them, as Tiuek 
anti A. W. Sehlegel, moved by nothing more than 
poetic enthusiasm ami dilettantism; others, us K. 
St'hlegtd and Werner, with thorough eonvietion, ne- 
eeptmg ( 'atholieism anti nil its consequences. 

Holgef hmi culled irony the daughter of Mysticism ; 
ami how highly those Romanticists prized Mysticism 
is known to all readers of Novalis To he mystical 
was to ho poetical as well us profound ; and critics 
glorified medieval monstrosities because of their deep 
spiritualism, which stood in contrast with the pagan 
materialism of (Soothe ami Schiller. Once commenced, 
this movement carried what was true in it rapidly 
onwards to the confines of nonsense. Art became the 
handmaid of Religion. The canon was laid down that 
only in the nervine of Religion hud Art over flourished, 
— only in that nervine mnld it flourish: a truth from 
which strange conclusions were drawn. Art beeumo 
a propaganda.. Fra Angelico ami Calderon suddenly 
beeumo idols. Werner was proclaimed a Colossus, by 
Wackenrmler, who wrote his ** llerzonsergiossungen 
eines Kuustliebenden KhHterbmders ” with Tieek’s 
aid, Li prove, said (Soothe, that because some monks 
were artists, all artists should turn monks. Then it 
was that men looked to Faith for miracles in Art. 
Devout study of the Bible was thought to ho the 
1 F. Sfh IngiS : ** Uesprtldie Ubtir p, 2?L 
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with intense pleasure, and mu even so fur divest our- 
uf <'*»’ »«imU prejudices of criticism as to ho 
(imply interested in Giotto, Gozzuli, or Guido dn Arezzo, 
fetdinK in them the divine artistic, faculty which hud' 
not yet mustered artistic expression, it is to the preach - 
int; of tiie Romanticists that we owe this source of 
nohie enjoyment. In poetry the Romanticists were 
failures,^ hut in painting tiny achieved marked suc- 
cess. Whatever may he thought of the German .School, 
it must he confessed that before Overbeek, Gornelius, 
Sehmiow, Hess, Lessing, H Ulmer, Kohn, and Kaulhach,’ 
the Germans had no painters at all; and they have 
in these men painters of very remarkable power.’ 

To return to Goethe. He was led by Schiller into 
endless theoretical discussions. They philosophised on 
the limits of epic and dramatic poetry; read and dis- 
cussed Aristotle’s Rooties; discussions which resulted 
in Goethe’s essay, •• Uelter episehe uud dramutiseho 
Roesie ; ” and, us we gather from their correspondence, 
scarcely ventured to take a step until they had seen 
how Theory justified it, Goethe read with enthusiasm 
Wolfs " Rrolegomemt ’ to Homer, and at once espoused 
its principles . 1 The train of thought thus excited led 
him from the origin of epic songs to the origin of the 
Hebrew songs, and Kielihorn’s 11 Introduction to the 
Old I estament led him to attempt a new explanation 
of the wanderings of the jteople of Israel, which In* 
Huhseipiently inserted in the notes to the ** WesUtstlieher 
Divan," 

Nor was he busy with epical theories only ; Ins also 
gave himself to the production of epics. “ Hermann 
uud Dorothea, the most jierfeet, of his poems, was 
written at this time. " Aehilleis " was planned and 

1 taller <»» in life lt.< returned untie ..Id conviction of the unity 
of Homer li is n. tie regretted that in Knalaml Wolf’s masterly 

work iBsetdoin read, the erities content inn ttiemselves with second 
tiiuiit mamnmln iff \m vir**, fail to «i<» them juntu-r. 
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partly executed; "Die Jagd” was also planned, but 
left unwritten, and subsequently became the prose 
tale known as "Die Hovelle.” This year of 1797 is 
moreover memorable as the year of ballads, in which 
he and Schiller, in friendly rivalry, gave Germany 
lyrical masterpieces. His share may be estimated, 
when we learn that in this year were written the 
“ Bri( ie of Corinth,” the “ Zauberlehrling,” « Der Gott und 
die Bajadere,” and the " Schatzgraber.” In an unpub- 
lished letter to Korner, he writes, "You will have 
learned from Schiller that we are now making attempts 
in the ballad line. His are, as you know already, very 
felicitous. I wish that mine may be in some sort 
worthy to stand beside them ; he is, in every sense, 
more competent to this species of poetry than I am.” 

In the same year “Faust” was once more taken up 
The “Dedication,” the “Prologue in Heaven,” and the 
Intermezzo of “Oberon and Titania’s Marriage” were 
written. But while he was in this mood, Hirt came 
to Weimar, and in the lively reminiscences of Italy, 
and the eager discussions of Art which his arrival 
awakened, all the northern phantoms were exorcised 

*°f hern T^r He gave U P “ ra ust,” and wrote 
• - ay T ° n 1 tiie “Baokoon.” He began once more to 
j 01 '. a 1 y* Fhis is characteristic of his insatiable 
hunger for knowledge; he never seemed to have mas- 
tered material enough. Whereas Schiller, so much 

IZ1 £ ?, ten t \ Dd S ° much more Alined to 
P i notion, thought this Italian journey would only 

embarrass him with fresh objects; and urged Meyer 

to dis S uade him from it. He did not go ; and I thTk 

he "r.r 1011 T aS , C ° rreCt : at the P° int now reached 

materials b^f t0 d ° ‘, but t0 give a to the 

materials he had accumulated. 

a jo n umev J So°S^f T f T ° r tbe third tima , 
dueed cLS Switzerland. In Frankfort he intro- 
duced Christiane and her boy to his mother, who 
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received them very heartily, and made the few days’ 
f ' a >' then! very agreeable. It is unnecessary for us 
tu follow him on his journey, which is biographically 
interesting only in respect to the plan of an epic on 
“William Tell" which he, conceived, and for which 
he studied the localities. Tint plan was never executed. 
He handed it over to Schiller for his drama on that 
subject, giving him at the same, time the idea of the 
character ot Tell, and the studies of localities, which 
Schiller managed to employ with a mastery quite 
astonishing to his friend. The same brotherly coopera- 
tion is seen in the composition of « Wallenstein.” It 
is not true, as was currently supposed in Germany, 
that Goethe wrote any portion of that work. He has 
told us himself he only wrote, two unimportant lines. 
i>ut his counsel aided Schiller through every scene; 
ami the bringing it on the stage was to him like a 
triumph of his own. 

In Urn .spring of 1798 So] u*! ling’s Philosophy of 
Nature, and his own plans for a History of the Theory 
of dolours, lured him from poetry; hut Schiller again 
brought him hack to it. « Faust" was resumed, and 
the last tragic scenes of the First Fart were written. 
In the summer he was much at .lima with Schiller, 
consequently with poetry. Achilles and Tell, the 
ancient and the modern world, as Sehiifor remarks, 
struggled for priority, hut neither obtained it, because 
he was still perplexed in his epic theories. The studies 
of the Iliad had “hunted him through the circle, of 
enthusiasm, htqm, insight, and despair." No sooner 
ditl he leave Jena than, as he confessed, he was drawn 
by another polarity. Accordingly, we see him busy 
with an art -journal, the Pm/ii/Uini, He was also 
busy with the alteration of the Theatre, the hoards of 
which, on the 1 2th of Oct, olier, 1798, were made for 
ever memorable by the production of « Wallenstein's 
Gamp" and “ Prologue." On the "Oth January, 1799, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HERMANN UNO tMHtOTHKA. 

The pleasure every one finds in making aoquaint- 
ancu with the original stories from which Shakespeare 
created lux marvellous plays, is the pleasure of duteet- 
ing how genius can improve, upon the merest hint, and 
how with his own vital forces it converts lifeless mate- 
rial into immortal life. This pleasure also carries the 
conviction that there is no lack of subjects for an artist, 
if he have hut the eye to see them. It shows ns that 
great poets are not accustomed to east about for sub- 
jeets worthy of treatment; on the contrary, the merest 
hint is enough to form the nucleus of u splendid work: 
a random phrase will kindle a magnificent conception. 

Very like the material olVered by Bandollo to Hhako- 
fqteare is the material offered to fJoethe by the old 
narrative 1 from which he created one of the most 
faultless of modern pmuns. Herein we learn how a 
rich ami important citizen of Altmiihi has in Vain tried 
to persuade his son to marry. The Salzburg emigrants 
puss through the town, and among them the son finds 
"a maiden who pleases him right well;" he inquires 
after her family and bringing up, and as all he hears is 
satisfactory, away he hies to his father, declaring that 
unless this Salzburg maiden he given him, he will re 

1 *• Ite Lif*hthiui^n < &*’&*'** *IUt SiUy.lmr&iwdum Emigrant, mu 
linn i#t kmtp mul wuhrhuif ign Er&iihlniig wi*« diusNtnllimi in tint’ 
tililihrh Hnmdmi/. Ntuill anguknmmmn mtfgm 

immmmi, uml vt*rmirgrn ( tuirh wait an uml von vMtm itariwllMm 
uml gutmrK wm-tirn,’* Impair ; 17 H 2 . 
iHj 
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will ho told them of the sight. Sure enough, here 
comes the pastor, ami with him the apothecary : Heat- 
hug themselves on the wooden bench, they shake the 
dust off their shoes, and fan their hot faces with their 
handkerchiefs. They narrate what they have stum ; 
and mine host, sighing, hopes his son will overtake the 
emigrants, and give them what has been sent. Hut the 
beat suggests to him that they should retire into the cool 
back parlour, ami, out of the way of the (lies, refresh 
themselves with a hot tie of Rhine wine. There, over the 
wine, mint* host expresses his wish to see his son mar- 
ried. This is tint whole of the first canto ; and yet, 
slight as tint material is, the wonderful objective treat 
meet gives it substance. The fresh air of the country 
breathes from t he verse, 

in tin* second canto Hermann appears before, his 
father and friends. The pastors quirk eye detects 
that he has returned an altered man, Hermann nar- 
rates how he accomplished his mission. Overtaking 
the emigrants, In* fell in with a cart drawn by oxen, 
wherein lay a poor woman beside the infant to which 
she hud just given birth. Leading tin* oxen was a 
maiden, who mum toward him with the calm eonfb 
deuce of it generous soul, and begged his aid for tin* 
poor woman whom she had just assisted in her travail. 
Touched with pity, and feeling at once that this maiden 
was the (test person to distribute* justly the aid he had 
brought, Hermann gave it all into her hands. They 
parted, she gratefully pursuing her sad journey, In* 
thoughtfully returning home, Love has leaped into 
his heart, ami, by the light of his smile, the pastor sees 
be is an altered man. 

On hearing this tale, the apothecary hugs himself 
with the consolation of not having wife and children 
to make him anxious in these anxious times; “the 
single man escapes the easiest," Hut Hermann re- 
proves hum asking, *• Is it well that a man should feel 
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continues 1 us angry eloquence. It is hin opinion that 
the sou should always rise higher in the social scale 
than the father : for what would become of the house, 
or the nation, without this constant progress ? 4< You 
are always unjust to your son," replies the mother, 
M *wd thus frustrate your own wishes. We must not 
hoj»e to form children after our notions. As ( Jod has 
given them us, so must we have them ami love them, 
bring them up as best we can, and let them have their 
own disposition, For some have this and others that 
gift* One is happy in one way, another in another. 

I won't have my Hermann abused. He is an excellent 
creature. Hut with daily snubbing ami blame you 
crush his spirit,** And away sin* goes to seek her son. 
** A wonderful race the women,** says the host, smiling, 
m Ins wife departs, ** just like children. They all want 
to live after their own fashion, and yet lie praised and 
caressed ! " The old apothecary, carrying out the host’s 
argument respecting the continual improvement of one’s 
station, happily displays his ehurueter by a speech of 
«{uiet humour, describing his own anxiety to improve 
the appearance of Ids house, and how he has always 
been hindered by the fear of the ex {tense. The con- 
trast of characters in this poem is of the finest and 
sharpest ; mother and father, pastor and apothecary, all 
stum! before us in distinctive, yet unobtrusive individu* 
ality, such us only the perfection of art achieves. 

In the fourth canto, the mother seeks her son. The 
description of this search is a striking specimen of 
Uoellio’a descriptive poetry, being a scries of pictures 
without a metaphor, without an image, without any 
of the. picturesque aids which most poets employ; and 
yet it is vivid and picturesque in the highest degree. 

! wish I dared quote it. Hut the reader of Herman 
cun seek it in the original ; and translation is more 
than ever unjust to a poet where style, is in question. 

In the stable she seeks him, expecting to find him 
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report. 1 need scarcely point out tins superiority of 
thin treatment of the tiki story, whemn tins lover first 
inquires kilo the character of the maiden, and then 
makes up Ids mind to have her. Hermann needs no 
inquiry — but neither does las shirk it. He urges the 
apothecary to set ofl\ and take the pastor with him, 
two sueh experienced men being certain to detect the 
truth. For himself he is sure of thu result. Mine 
host, finding wife and friends against him, consents, 
on a worthy report being brought by pastor and 
apothecary, to eull Dorothea his daughter. The two 
commissioners seat themselves in the cart, and Her- 
mann, mounting the box, drives them swiftly to the 
village,. Arriving there, they get out. Hermann 
describes Dorothea, that they may recognise, her; ami 
awaits their return. Very graphic is the picture of 
this village, where the wanderers are crowded in barns 
and gardens, the streets blocked up with carts, men 
noisily attending to the lowing cows and horses, women 
busily washing and drying on every hedge, while thu 
children dabble in the stream* Through this crowd 
the two friends wander, and witness a quarrel, which 
is silenced by an old magistrate, who afterward gives 
them satisfactory details about Dorothea. This episode 
is full of happy touches and thoughtful poetry. The 
friends return joyful to Hermann, and tell him’he may 
take Dorothea home. But while they have been in- 
quiring about her, he, here on the threshold of his fate, 
has been torturing himself with doubts as to whether 
Dorothea will accept him. She may love another; 
what is more probable? She may refuse to come with 
them into a strange house* lie begs them to drive 
bourn without him* He will alone ask Dorothea, and 
return on foot with her if she consent. The pastor 
takes the reins, but the cautious apothecary, willing 
enough to entrust the pastor with the care of Ids soul, 
has misgivings about Ids power of saving his body. 
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The pastor reassures him, and they disappear in a 
cloud of dust, leaving Hermann to gaze after them 
motionless, fixed in thought. 

The next two cantos are exquisitely poetical. As 
Hermann stands by the spring, he sees Dorothea com- 
ing with a water jug in each hand. He approaches 
her, and she smiles a friendly smile at his approach. 
He asks why she comes so far from the village to fetch 
water. She answers that her trouble is well repaid if 
only because it enables her to see and thank him for 
the kindness he has shown to the sufferers ; but also 
adds that the improvident men have allowed oxen and 
horses to walk into the streams, and so disturb all the 
water of the village. They pass to the well, and sit 
upon the wall which protects it. She stoops, and 
dips a jug in the water ; he takes the other jug and 
dips it also, and they see the image of themselves mir- 
rored in the wavering blue of the reflected heavens, 
and they nod and greet each other in the friendly 
mirror. “ Let me drink , 55 says the joyous youth. And 
she holds the jug for him. Then they rest, leaning 
upon the jugs in sweet confidence . 1 

She then asks him what has brought him here. He 
looks into her eyes, and feels happy, but dares not 
trust himself with the avowal. He endeavours to 
make her understand it in an indirect recital of the 
need there is at home for a young and active woman 
to look after the house and his parents. She thinks 

1 I cannot resist quoting the original of this charming picture : 

“Also sprach sie, und war die breiten Stufen hinunter 
Mit dem Begleiter gelangt ; und auf das Mauerchen setzten 
twi ^; ie(ler des Quells. Sie beugte sich iiber, zu schopfen : 
Und er fasste den andern Krug, und beugte sich liber. 
^wV ahen gespiegelt ihr Bild in der Blaue des I-Iimmels 

Spie^S* mc Lten sich zu, und griissten sich freundlich im 

Lass mich trinken, sagte darauf der heitere Jiingling ; 

Kfi D “ rUhten -rtraulic. > 
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be. means to ask her to come as .servant in his house, 
ami, being alone in the world, gladly consents. When 
he perceives her mistake, he is afraid to uudeeeive 
h (, r, ami thinks it better to take her home and gain her 
afloat ion there. " But let u.s go," she exclaims, “girls 
are always blamed who stay long at the fountain in 
gossip.” They stand up, and once more look bark 
into the well to see their images meeting in its water, 
and " sweet desires possess them." 

He accompanies her to the village, ami witnesses, 
in the ufleetion all hear to Dorothea, the best sign 
that his heart has judged aright. She takes leave 
of them all, and sets forth with Hermann, followed by 
the blessings and hundkerehief-wavings of the emi- 
grants. hi silence they walk toward the setting sun, 
which tinges t he storm-clouds threatening in the dis- 
tance. On the way she asks him to deserilte the 
uharueters of those she is going to serve. He sketches 
father and mother. " And how am 1 to treat you, you 
the only son to my future master V ” she asks. By this 
time they have reached the pear-tree, and the moon is 
shining overhead. He takes her hand, answering, 

“ Ask your heart, and follow all it tells you." But he 
can go no farther in his declaration, fearing to draw 
upon himself a refusal. In silence they sit awhile and 
look upon the moon. Hhe sees a window — -it is Her- 
mann’s, who hopes it will soon lie hers. They rise to 
continue, their course, her foot slips, she falls into his 
arms ; breast against breast, cheek against cheek, they 
remain a moment, he not daring to press her to him, 
merely supporting her. In a few minutes more they 
«*nt«r Um hount*. 



The charm of these cantos, as indeed of the whole 
jtoem, cannot of course he divined from the analysis 
1 am making; the jierfume of a violet is not to* be 
found in the description of the violet. But with all 
drawbacks, the analysis enables a reader of imagination 
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to form a better conception of the poem than he would 
form from an sesthetical discussion such as philosophi- 
cal criticism indulges in. With this caveat let our 
analysis proceed. The mother is uneasy at this long 
absence of Hermann; comes in and out, noting the 
appearances of the storm, and is rather sharp in her 
blame of the two friends for leaving him without 
securing the maiden. The apothecary narrates how 
he was taught patience in youth ; and, the door open- 
ing, presents the young couple to their glad eyes. 
Hermann introduces her, but tells the pastor aside 
that as yet there has been no talk of marriage ; she 
only supposes her place to be that of servant. The 
host, wishing to be gallant, goes at once to the point, 
treats her as his daughter, and compliments her on her 
taste in having chosen his son. She blushes, is pained, 
and replies with some reproach that for such a greet- 
ing she was unprepared. With tears in her eyes she 
paints her forlorn condition, and the secret escapes her, 
that, touched by Hermann’s generosity and noble bear- 
ing, she really has begun to feel the love for him they 
twit her with; but having made that confession, of 
course she. can no longer stay ; and she is departing 
with grief in her heart when the mistake is cleared up ; 
she is accepted, dowerless, by them all, and Hermann, 
in pressing her to his heart, feels prepared for the 
noble struggle of life. 


Such is the story of -Hermann und Dorothea,” 
which is written in Homeric hexameters, with Homeric 
simplicity. In the ordinary course of things, I should 
be called upon to give some verdict on the much-vexed 
question as to whether, properly speaking, this poem 

Ta a ir E ^ C *° r ^ Idy11 ’ or > wa 7 of compromise, an 
idyllic itpic. The critics are copious in distinctions 
aad classifications They tell us in what consists the 

g™.*^**^ from the Roman- 
ic E P° S > from the Bourgeois Epos ; and then these 
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heavy batteries arc brought to hour on " Hermann «nd 
I lontthoit." Well ! if these discussions gratify the 
mind, ami further any of th« purposes of Literature, 
let those, whose bent lies that way, occupy themselves 
therewith. To me it seems idle to trouble oneself 
whether " Hermann und Dorothea" is or is not an 
Kpie, or what kind of Epic it should he railed. It is u 
poem. Due eunnot say more for if. If it is unlike all 
other poems, there is no harm in that; if it resembles 
some other poems, the resemblance does not enhance its 
'•harm, last us accept it for what it is, a poem full of 
life, character, and beauty; simple in its materials, 
astonishingly simple in its handling; written in ob- 
vious imitation of Homer, and yet preserving through- 
out the most modern colour and sentiment. Of all 
Idylls, it, is the most truly idyllic. Of all poems de- 
scribing country life and country jieople, it is the most 
truthful ; and on comparing it with Theocritus or Virgil, 
with Ouarini or Tasso, with Floriau or Delille, with 
< leaner or Thomson, the critic will note with interest 
its absence of jmetio ornamentation, its freedom from all 
" idealisation." Its peasants are not such as have lieen 
fashioned in Dresden china, or have solicited the palette 
of Dmeret ami Watteau ; hut. are us true as poetry 
cun represent them, The characters are wonderfully 
drawn, with a few decisive, unobtrusive touches. Hhitke- 
sjieare himself is not more dramatic in the presentation 
of character. The host, his wife, the pastor, the old 
cautious apothecary, stand before us in all their hu 
moors. Hermann, the stalwart j (casual, frank, simple, 
and shy, and Dorothea, tin; healthy, affectionate, robust, 
simple j>eHKHUt-girl, are ideal characters in the best 
sense, viz., in the purity of nature. Those “ ideal 
peasants," with Hreeiun features and irreproaehahlo 
linen, :.o loved of had painters and poor poets, were 
nut ul all the figures (Soothe eared to draw; he had 
faith in nature, which would mil allow him to idealise. 
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place among the hooks for the people, the so-called 
cultivated readers only saw in it an imitation of Voss's 
“ ^uise, ant ^ no ^ n wry felicitous imitation. I am 
sorry to say there are still such readers, who mistake 
the simplicity tor baldness, who miss the “imagery” 
they have been taught to expect in a poem, and who 
cannot feel interested in characters so ordinary and in 
events so unromantic. 

As I do not enter upon the discussion of whether 
the poem is or is not an Epic, I may leave undisturbed 
all the derivative questions resecting the absence of 
similes, episodes, and supernatural machines 1 / — which 
the critics assure us are indispensable to tiio Epic — 
us also the other subsidiary matters of action, time, 
and space. By so doing the hulk of this chapter is 
materially diminished and the reader not materially 
impoverished. Two points only require notice, and 
those shall be briefly touched. 

1* irst of the subject-matter. Taken from the sad 
experience of the hour, moving amid scenes made 
desolate by the French Revolution, it was natural that 
something of political significance should besought in 
this story. Schiller would undoubtedly have made it 
the vehicle of splendid eloquence on Freedom, such us 
would have made the pulses heat. But that was no- 
wise Goethe’s tendency. He told Meyer that he had 
endeavoured “ in an epic crucible to free from its dross 
the pure human existence of a small Gorman town, 
and at the same time mirror in a small glass the great 
movements and changes of the world’s stage.” 1 While 
leaving to others the political problem, he confined 
himself as usual to the purely human and individ- 
ual interest. Instead of declamations on Freedom, 
he tried to teach men to Iks free ; and by Freedom ins 
meant the complete healthy development of their own 


1“ Briefo am uud von Goethe." 
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natures, not a change of political institutions. In one 
of the “ Xenien ” he says : 

“ ^ ur Nation euch zu bilden, ihr hoffet es, Deutsche, yerge- 
bens. 

Bildet, ihr konnt es, dafiir freier zu Menschen euch aus.” 1 


And in this sense “ Hermann und Dorothea ” may be 
accepted as a Hymn to the Family, a solemn vindica- 
tion of the eternal claims which, as a first necessity, 
should occupy men. 

With regard to the second point, that namely of 
style, Schiller’s cordial praise, in a letter to Meyer, 
may here find place. “Hor have we in the meantime 
been inactive, as you know, and least of all our friend, 
who in the last few years has really surpassed him- 
self. ^ His epic poem you have read ; you will admit 
that it is the pinnacle of his and all our modern art. 
I have seen it grow up, and have wondered almost as 
much at the manner of its growth as at the completed 
work. Whilst the rest of us are obliged painfully to 
collect and to prune, in order slowly to bring forth any- 
. mg passable, he has only gently to shake the tree, 
m order to have fall to him the most beautiful fruit, 
ripe and heavy. It is incredible with what ease he 
now reaps for himself the fruits of a well-bestowed life 
and a persistent culture* how significant and sure all 
is s eps now are; how the clearness as to himself 
ana as to objects preserves him from every idle effort 
e ^ tlG § a bout. But you have him now your- 
self, and can satisfy yourself of all this with your own 

J * f ^ ou 1 w 111 a £ ree with me in this, that on the 
summit where he now stands, he ought to think more 
ringing the beautiful form he has given himself to 

nation^ e Svp S fh^of Vain fco deveIo P yourselves into a 

into men.” ’ e ^ ore? develop yourselves all the more freely 
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outward exhibition, than to go out iu search of new 
material: in short, that he now ought to live entirely 
for poetic execution.” 

The Homeric form is admirably adapted to this kind 
of narrative; and Voss had already made it popular 
by his “ Luise.” Respecting the style of this poem, I 
would further beg the reader to compare it with that 
of the last books of “ Wilhelm Meistor,” composed 
about the same period, and he will then see Goethe's 
immense superiority on (putting prose for poetry. None, 
of the faults of his prose are traceable here. The lan- 
guage is as clear as crystal and as simple; the details 
are all, without exception, significant; not a line could 
be lopped away without injury. One feels that the 
invigorating breezes of llmeiiau have roused the poet 
out of the flaccid moods of prose, and given him all las 
quiet strength. 

Before finally dismissing the poem, it may amuse tins 
reader to have a specimen of that ingenious criticism 
which delights in interpreting the most obvious facts 
into profound meanings. Hegel, iu his •< /Ksthetik," 
and after him Rosenkranz, in his excellent book 
“Goethe und seine Wcrke," cull attention to the 
fact that Goethe is far truer in his Uemutn colour- 
ing than Yoss, whose “ Luise " gave the impulse to this 
poem. Not having read the " Luise,” I am unable to 
judge of this superiority; lmt the example cited by 
these critics is assuredly amusing. Voss, they tell us. 
makes his people drink copiously of coffee; imt, ( how- 
ever widespread the custom of coffee-drinking, we must 
remember that coffee, and the sugar which sweetens it, 
are not German ; they come from Arabia and the 
West Indies; the very cups in which the coffee is 
drunk are of Chinese origin, not German. We are 
miles away from Germany. How different iu Goethe ! 
His host of the Golden Lion refreshes guests with a 
glass of wine ; and what wine ? Rhine wine ; the 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE THEATRICAL MAN ACER* 

It will be briefer, and help to convey a more item 
rate notion of Goethe’s effort# in the direction of the 
Theatre, if, instead of scattering through lids biography 
a number of isolated details, recording small event* tn 
chronological order, I endeavour to present some gen- 
eral view of his managerial efforts. 

We have already seen how, on his arrival at Weimar, 
the court was given to theatrical entertainments, and 
how eagerly he entered into them* The Theatre was 
in ruins from the fire of the previous year* Theatres 
were improvised in the Kttersburg woods, and Tiefurl 
valley, whereon the gay courtiers M strutted their bred 
hour ” by torchlight, to the accompaniment of horns. 
Actors were improvised from the court circle, Plays 
were improvised and sometimes written with elaborate 
care. The public was the public of private theatre sk 
All this has been narrated in Book iv. What we 
have here to do with it is to call attention to the mm 
toast thus presented by the Weimar stage with other 
German stages, and, above all, with the essential mu 
ditions of a stage which is to be anything more than 
the amusement of a dilettante circle. The drama m 
essentially a national outgrowth, In Weimar, instead 
of growing out of a popular tendency, and updating to 
the people, it grew out of the idleness of a conn, and 
appealed to dilettantism. Tint actors, instead of king 
recruited from runaway clerks, ambitious apprenti***.^ 
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<4 the* old style. At first a wandering troupe, with 
a wandering repertory, performed opera, drama, and 
farre, as host it eould, with more, real success than 
High Art eould boast. Even when Schiller had en* 
nohled the stage with Ids masterpieces, live ever-press- 
ing necessity of ttmitMwj the public, forced the manager 
to give the vulgar appetite its vulgar food. 1 The dm- 
| math* problem is; How to unite the demands of an 

audience, insisting on amusement, with the demands 
of Art, looking beyond amusement? There are many 
writers who can amuse, hut who reach no higher aim ; 
and there are writers who have lofty aims, but cannot 
j amuse. In the Drama the first elans is nearer the 

mark than the second; but the true dramatist is he 
who can unite the two. Shakespeare and Mol id re 

to take the greatest examples are as amusing as 

they are profound; and they live only because they 
| continue to amuse. M Othello,” “ Hamlet,” 14 Macbeth” 

"TurtuflV," *■ h’Euole des Femmes, ** and the. 41 Malade 
Imaginuire '* may he enjoyed by the pit, and by the 
most cultivated critic, (loathe and Schiller fell into 
the error which in England, a few years ago, was 
preached us a gosjad by a band of clever writers, who 
j gloried in the title of Unacted Dramatists;” the 

emir of supposing a magnificent dome eould bo erected 
without a basis on our common earth, tin* error of 
supposing that a Drama eould be more successful as 
Literature than as the reflection of national life. 

It was in 1790 that the Weimar Theatre was rebuilt 
and reopened, Uoethe undertook the direction with 
powers more absolute than any other director ever had, 
for he was independent even of success. The court 
paid all expenses, the Stage was left free for him to 
make experiments upon. He made them, and they nil 
failed. He superintended rehearsals with great care, 

1 floet.hr mnfvtmw ho much. Hoa u Kekermatm,” vol. i p. SOf>. 
t ixeufonr* translation. 
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Shakespeare’s “ King John ” and '' Henry IV., ” his own 
“ Gross-Kophta,” “ Biirgergeneral,” “ Clavigo,” and “ Die 
Geschwister,” were produced, but without any great 
effect, for the actors were mediocre and ill paid, and 
there was no audience to stimulate actors by enthu- 
siasm and criticism. “ On Saturday night,” writes 
Henry Orabb Bobinson, “ we went to the theatre, where 
I saw 'Wallenstein’s Tod’ performed in the presence 
of the author. Schlegel somewhere says, 'Germany 
has two national theatres — Vienna with a public of 
fifty thousand, and Weimar with a public of fifty/ 
The theatre at this .time was unique; its managers 
were Goethe and Schiller, who exhibited there the 
works which were to become standards and models 
of dramatic literature. Schiller had his seat near the 
ducal box, Goethe an armchair in the centre of the 
first row in the pit. I found myself here in an elegant 
apartment, so lightly and classically adorned, and so 
free and easy in its aspect, that I almost forgot where 
I was. In the pit the seats are all numbered, each 
person has his own, and each seat has arms. The 
single row of boxes is supported by elegant pillars, 
under which the pit loungers stroll at leisure. The 
gentlemen go into the pit; when they do not, as 
courteous cavaliers, wait behind the chairs of their 
fair friends. The box in front is occupied by the 
duke and duchess with their suite, of course without 
the dull formality attending a royal presence at Drury 
Lane. I beheld Schiller a great part of the evening, 
leaning over the ducal box and chatting with the 
family.” 

There can be no doubt that this absence of a crowd 
made the evening entertainment pass more like an 
evening party, but there can also be no doubt that the 
audience was chilled by the presence of the court, and 
could rareiy be emboldened into rapture, which is the 
hte, the pulse, the stimulus of acting. The pit was 
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cowed by the court, and the court was cowed by 
Goethe. Ilia contempt of public opinion was midis- 
gained. “The direction” ho wrote to hm second in 
command, M acta according to its own views, and not 
in the least according to the demands of the public. 
Once for all, understand that the public must he con- 
trolled — will detmwimrt xq/n” To Schiller, who was 
quite of this opinion, he said : u No one can serve two 
masters, and of all masters the last that 1 would select 
is the public which sits in a German theatre.” It is 
all very well for a poet or a philosopher to scorn the 
fleeting fashions of the day, and to rely on the verdict 
of posterity ; but the Drama appeals to the public of 
the day, and while the manager keeps his eye on pos- 
terity, the theatre is empty. 

** WYr mac, hie dean der Mitwelt Spans? 1 * 

41 Who is to amuse the present?” asks the sensible 
Marry Andrew, in the Theatre-Prologue to «• Faust,” 
A dramatist appealing to posterity is like an orator 
hoping to convince the descendants of Ids audience 
instead of persuading the listening crowd. 

The Weimar audiences might be treated despotically, 
but they could not be forced into enthusiasm for that 
which wearied them. They submitted in silence. The 
riotous gallery and dogged pit of France and Kug- 
land only tolerate the absurdities which delight (hm ; 
they admit no arbiter but their own amusement. An 
infusion of this rebellious element would have aided 
Goethe and Schiller in their efforts, by warning them 
from many a mistake. The Jena students might have 
supplied this element, had they been more constant 
visitors and less controlled. The student is by nature 
and profession a rebel, ami the Jena student had this 
tendency cultivated into a system. To be a roaring 
swashbuckler, with profound contempt for all Phi tin- 
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tury of the, German stage, 1 says: “ He nut in the centre 
of the pit; his powerful glance governed and directed 
the circle around him, and bridled tins dissatisfied or 
neutral. On one occasion, when the .fena students, 
whose arbitrary judgment was very unseasonable to 
him, expressed their opinion too tumultuously, he rose, 
demanded silence, and threatened to have, the dis- 
turbers turned out by the hussars on guard. A similar 
scene, took place in 1802 on the representation of Kr. 
Kehlegel’s 4 Alarms,' which appeared to the public too 
during an attempt, and the approbation given by the 
loyal party provoked a loud laugh of opposition. 

( loethe rose and ealled out with a voice of thundei . 

• last no one laugh!’ At last he went so far as for 
s.*me time to forbid any audible expression on the part 
of this public, whether of approval or disapproval. He 
would sailer no kind of disturbance in what las held 
to be suitable. Over criticism he kept a tight rein, 
hearing that Hiitticher was writing an essay on his 
direction of this theatre, he declared that if it appeared 
he would resign his post ; and Bifttiohor left the article 
imprinted." 

Holding this despotic position toward the public., it 
limy be imagined that he was imperious enough with 
the actors. Both he and Schiller were of opinion that 
nothing short of the “brief imperative" was of any 
use with actors - rff/in d urch 1 ffftwi/f vtitl ( ttj ulluj- 
hit int wiehtn auxzurwhten, said Schiller. < loethe as 
director would hear of no opposition, would listen to 
none of the egotistical claims which usually torment 
managers : he insisted on each doing what was allotted 
to him. Resistance was at once followed by punish- 
ment: he sent the. men to the guard-house, and had 
sentinels placed before the doors of the women, confin- 
ing them to their rooms. With the leading ae.tois lie 
employed other means: once when Becker refused to 
> •• Oi'rtcliii'liU* (fur dimtaehea .ScliftiiHiiinl-KuiiHl.” 
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a conge, as at other theatres ; so that no money could 
he made by them beyond their salaries . 1 Except to 
confessed mediocrity, Weimar could scarcely have 
offered a temptation; nevertheless, the magic names 
of Goethe and Schiller did attract a few good actors. 

The shifts to which the management was forced to 
have recourse, with so small and insufficient a troupe, 
may be gathered from this anecdote. The opera of 
“Die Zauberflote ” was performed, but the Queen 
of Night was so far advanced in pregnancy, that it 
was impossible to let her appear in that condition. 
Another singer was not to be had. In this dilemma 
Goethe actually made her sing the music behind the 
scenes, while an actress on the stage pantomimically 
represented the character. 

When the connection between Schiller and Goethe 
grew closer, the Theatre began to assume a really 
earnest aspect. With his natural tendency to interest 
himself in whatever deeply interested his friends, 
Goethe caught some of Schiller’s dramatic enthusiasm, 
and began to treat the stage as a means of artistic 
education for the nation. “Don Carlos” was per- 
formed ; somewhat later “ Egmont ” was adapted . to 
the stage by Schiller (in a melodramatic style which 
revealed his love of material effects), and the greatest 
undertaking of all was achieved, namely, the perform- 
ance of “ Wallenstein.” The effect was prodigious, and 
the Weimar stage seemed really to have achieved 
something like the establishment of a new and 
grandiose style of dramatic representation. It was, 
however, but a flash. The strivings of the two poets 
were misdirected, as the event soon proved. No drama 
could so be founded. The dramatic age had passed, 
and could not be restored — not at least in such 
forms. 

1 On the various salaries paid to actors at Weimar, see Pasqu4 : 
“ Goethe’s Theaterleitung in Weimar,” i. 
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power to that summit on which it could from thence- 
forth measure itself with that of all other nations ; it 
carried along with it theatrical art, such as it was. If 
the attempt had been made to advance the culture 
of actors as far as was necessary in order to bring it 
even with the victorious march of our literature, the 
moment would have been lost in which the Stage 
could render immeasurable service to the national 
culture. 

“Goethe and Schiller had essentially this mission: 
to elevate poetry ; to carry the intellectual life of the 
nation into higher ideal regions; literature was their 
immediate object, the stage only a secondary one ; nay, 
it was with them only a means to an end. To work 
with entire, devotion to dramatic art, solely for it and 
through it, as Moliere and Shakespeare did, never 
occurred to them ; nor would they imitate Lessing, 
who attached himself closely to art, to what it 
achieved, and could achieve. They placed themselves 
and their poems on the standpoint of the independent 
literary drama. The old schism between the genres 
again presented itself ; the scholarly in opposition to 
the popular drama ; and poetic art again won the 
supremacy over dramatic. ‘Don Carlos' and ‘Wal- 
lenstein * were not conceived for the actual stage, 
and could only he adapted to it with great labour 
and sacrifice ; in writing ‘ Faust/ * Tasso/ and the 
4 Naturliche Toehter/ Goethe did not contemplate their 
representation, which must be considered purely as 
a theatrical experiment. It was a natural consequence 
that, since the two great poets adapted their works to 
the theatre just as it was, and were by no means exces- 
sively fastidious in their mode of doing it, they, with 
the same sort of violence, pushed forward the art of 
representation, and here also had to content themselves 
with what could be achieved by merely external disci- 
pline. Dramatic art had not reached that point of cul- 
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with their peculiarities of speech. “ One would scarcely 
believe that b, j>, d, and t are generally considered to 
be four different letters,” said the poet to Eekenuann, 
•• fur they only speak of a hard and a soft b, and of a hard 
and a soft </, and thus seem tacitly to intimate that }> 
and t, do not exist. 1 With such people 1'dii (pain) is 
like Brin, (leg), J'im (pass) like Bass (bass), and Tcckcl 
(a terrier) like Jhrkd (cover).” Thus an actor in an 
impassioned moment bidding his mistress cease her re- 
proaches, exclaimed 0 ente, (Oh, duck!) meaning Oende 
(Oh, cease !). 

The success of “ Wallenstein,” which was a theatrical 
no less than an artistic success, seemed to have decided 
the battle in favour of the Ideal school ; seemed, but 
did not. Art was henceforth to be everything. Bo far 
did Goethe carry out his principle of placing Art fore- 
most, -J that he would not suffer the actors to forget the 
audience ; his maxim was, that in a scene between two 
actors, tins presence of tins spectator should constantly 
las felt. Gonse.i[Ucntly the actors were not allowed to 
stand in profile, or to turn their backs upon the audi- 
ence, or to speak at the back of the stage, under any 
pretext. They were to mite, not to be the characters 
represented. Heinrich Schmidt narrates how Goethe, 
in giving him lessons in acting, entered into the minut- 
est details. In the celebrated monologue of Hamlet, 
« To he or not to be,” he allowed Schmidt to place his 
right hand upon his thin, while the left hand supported 
the right elbow ; hut would not permit this left hand 
to he closed like a fist, insisting that the two middle 
fingers should he held together, the thumb and the 
other two lingers kept apart. 8 In acting, he reversed 

i I.tulemis in hi* book, “Aus Goethe’s I •('ban : Wahrhoit 
mtil inline Dlehtting,” tells a story of Graf, Schiller’s favourite 
actor, who, on seeing the great Talma, exclaimed, “ T)alma 1st em 

a See his “ Union for Actors.” — Werke, xxxv. pp. 4:15-450 

* “ Krimusruugon,” p. HO, 
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proclaimed a great school of Art, in which the literary 
public religiously believed. Hut the. other public ? 
Goethe himself shall answer. “Hero in Weimar they 
have done me the. honour to perform my ‘ Iplugenia ’ 
and my ‘ Tasso,’ ” he. said to Kekermann in his old 
age. “ Hut how often ? Scarcely once in three or 
four years. The public finds them tedious. Very 
probably. ... I really had the notion once that 
it was possible to found a Herman Drama; but 
there was no emotion or excitement — all remained 
as it was before." 

To found a German Drama by means of poetic works 
and antique restorations, was the delusion of one who 
was essentially not a dramatist. I have more than once 
denied to Goethe the peculiar genius which makes the 
dramatist; and my denial is not only supported by 
the evidence of his own works; it is, I think, conclu- 
sively established by his critical reflections on Shake- 
speare, and his theatrical treatment of Shakespeare’s 
works. Profoundly as he appreciated the poet, be 
seems to me wholly to have misunderstood the drama- 
tist. He actually asserts that Hamlet’s Ghost, and the 
witches in “ Macbeth,” are examples of Shakespeare’s 
" representing what would 1 letter bo imagined ; ” that in 
the reading, them) figures are acceptable, but in the act- 
ing they disturb, nay repel, our emotion. So radical 
a misconception need not be dwelt on. The reader, 
who does not at once perceive it, may rest assured that 
he is wholly unacquainted with the secrets of dramatic 
art. As an example of Goethe’s entire misunderstand- 
ing of Shakespeare’s art, I will eite the version he made 
of “ Romeo ami Juliet,” of which he was not a little 
proud. The subject is of sufficient literary interest — 
considering the two names implicated — to warrant 
a digression. 

It was in 1811 that he undertook to recast “ Romeo 
and Juliet” for the stage; and as this version has 
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brief yet free ami masterly the figures stand out from 
the canvas. 

One would imagine that a dramatist who undertook 
to remedy the defects of this work would throw all his 
labour into those parts where the work is weakest, and 
thus free the rich harvest of dramatic thought from all 
the ehalV and stubble; one would certainly never ex- 
mn-t him to remove any of those vivid touches which 
give life to the characters, or any of those dramatic 
presentations of the subject which animate the scene. 
Yet this, and this only, has Goethe done. 1 

Shakespeare, opens with one of his lifelike exposi- 
tions, pregnant with purpose, and arresting attention 
lit thtf <out84*t. Tim Onpulot Bivrvcuits uro ^ 

the streets of Verona, and no sooner do they meet the 
servants of the Montagues than at once they conic, to 
blows. Tybalt and llenvolio quickly join in the fray ; 
old ( 'apulet and old Montague are not long behind. 
The whole feud of the two houses — that which forms 
the nothin of the piece — lives before us. The entrance 
of the 1'rinee, threatening death to the man who next 
disturbs the peace of Verona, introduces another tragic 
motive. The whole exposition is a masterly specimen 
of dramatic art. But Goethe had so little sense ot 
what was dramatic, that he strikes out this, exposition, 
and opens his version like a comic opera, with a chorus 
of servants who are arranging lamps and garlands before 
(Japulet’s house : 

“ Zimdet die Lumpen an. 

Winded, ttuoh Krauze dran, 

Hell sey das Haas! ’’ 


1 In a letter to Frau von Wolzogon, he speaks of his recently 
completed version thus: “The maxim winch ' ^ ^ 

concentrate all that wuh most. interesting, and bring it into lun- 
monv; for ShakeHpeare, following the bent of his KWi aH. Um ta . 
,u,U UiH pahlie, was foreed to bring together inuch th-d was n t 
harmonious, to Hatter the reigning taste. ( Litoranschei Natlt- 
lasstler Frau von Wolzogen,” vol. i. p. 4X7.) 
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nil her individuality is destroyed ; every one of the 
characteristic touches is washed out by an unsparing 
sponge. In Itis essay on Shakespeare lie gives us the 
elue to these omissions; for he says “that the Nurse 
ami Mereutio almost entirely destroy the tragic mean- 
ing of the story, and are to be regarded as farcical 
additions, which the modern stage repudiates .” 1 The 
alterations in this scene are not important, and are 
chiefly the presence of the Prince, who comes to the 
1hi.11 with Mereutio, his object being to mix in the 
society of t’apulet and Montague, and so bring about 
amity between the houses. The old feud is again talked 
of: as if talking could take the place of doing! The 
rest of the piece follows the original pretty closely ; 
there are only two alterations which call for notice ; 
one an improvement, and one an extraordinary and 
inexplicable blunder. 

To Ix-gin with the blunder : The reader knows with 
what sharpness Shakespeare has contrasted the calm, 
respectable Paris, who wooes Juliet through her parents, 
and the fervid Romeo, who goes direct to Juliet her- 
self ; one seeks the father’s consent, without troubling 
himself about the maid; the other seeks the maid’s 
consent, and bravos the enmity of the father. What 
will the reader think of Goethe’s dramatic ideas, on 
hearing that this contrast is entirely effaced; Paris 
makes love to Juliet ; has long adored her in silence, 
before he ventured to ask her parent's consent ! 

The second alteration is a dramatic improvement; 
although it will certainly make the Shakespeare bigots 
cry out. It is the closing of the piece with Juliet’s 
death, the Friar in a short soliloquy pointing the moral. 
Nothing can las more undramatic or more tiresome 
than the long recapitulation of facts perfectly familiar 
to the audience, with which Shakespeare ends the 
piece. 
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Karsten, whose poodle performed the leading part in 
the well-known melodrama of “The Dog of Montargis” 
with sueh perfection that he carried the public every- 
where with him, in Turn as in Germany. It may be 
imagined with what sorrowing scorn Goethe heard of 
this. The dramatic, art to give place to a poodle! 
He, who detested dogs, to hear of a dog performing on 
all the stages of Germany with greater success than 
the best of actors! The occasion was not one to be 
lost. The duke, whose fondness for dogs was as marked 
as Goethe's aversion to them, was craftily assailed, 
from various sides, to invite Karsten and his poodle 
to Weimar. When Goethe heard of this he haughtily 
answered, '* In our theatre regulation stands; no dogs 
admitted on the stage" — and paid no more attention 
to it. As the duke had already written to invite 
Karsten and his dog, Goethe's opposition was set 
down to systematic, arbitrariness, and people artfully 
“wondered” how a prince’s wishes could be opposed 
for such trilles. The dog came. After the first re- 
hearsal, Goethe declared that he would have nothing 
more to do with a theatre on which a dog was allowed 
to jnsrform ; and at once started for Jena. Princes ill 
brook opposition ; and the duke, after all, was a duke. 
In an unworthy moment, he wrote the following, which 
was posted in the theatre, and forwarded to Goethe; 

“ From the expressed opinions which have reached 
me, 1 have come to the conviction that the Herr 
Goluumrath von Goethe wishes to be released from his 
functions as Intc.ndant, which I hereby accord. 

“ Karl Auoust.” 


A more offensive dismissal could scarcely have been 
suggested by malice. In the duke, it was only a spurt 
of the imperious temper and coarseness which roughened 
his fine qualities. On Goethe the blow fell heavily. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SCMM.KJt'H LAST YE Alts. 

Thk current of narrative in the preceding chapter 
haa flowed onwards into years and events from which 
wu InU Ht now return. Instead of tins year 1817, we 
must recall the year 1800. Schiller has just come to 
settle at Weimar, there to end his days in noble work 
with his great friend. It may interest the reader to 
have a glimpse of t Seethe's daily routine; the more so, 
as such a glimpse is nut to he hud from any published 
works. 

He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound 
and prolonged sleep; for, like 1 horwaldsen, lie had a 
« talent for sleeping," only surpassed by his talent 
for continuous work. Till eleven he worked without 
interruption. A cup of ehoeulate was then hi ought, 
and lie resumed work till one. At two ho dined. 
This imml was tho important na*al of the day. Ins 
apiH'tite was immense. Even on the days when ho 
complained of not lming hungry, ho ato much more 
than most men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes wore 
always welcome, lie sat a long while over lus wine, 
abutting gaily to some friend or other (for he never 
dined alone), or to one of the actors, whom he often 
had with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, 
and to take his instructions. He was fond of wine, 
ami drank daily his two or three bottles. _ . 

Lest this statement should convey a false impression, 
l hasten to recall to the reader's recollection the habits 
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men with pretensions more offensive than dulness. 
To those who pleased him he was inexpressibly charm- 
ing ; to the others he was stately, even to stiffness. 
While,' therefore, we hear some speak of him with 
an enthusiasm such as genius alone can excite, we hear 
others giving vent to the feelings of disappointment, 
and even of offence, created by his manners. The 
stately minister exasperated those who went to see the 
impassioned poet. As these visitors were frequently 
authors, it was natural they should avenge their 
wounded self-love in criticisms and epigrams. To cite 
but one example among many : Burger, whom Goethe 
had assisted in a pecuniary way, came to Weimar, and 
announced himself in this preposterous style: “You 
are Goethe — I am Burger,” evidently believing he 
was thereby maintaining his own greatness, and offer- 
ing a brotherly alliance. Goethe receives him with 
the most diplomatic politeness and the most diplo- 
matic formality ; instead of plunging into discussions 
of poetry, he would be brought to talk of nothing but 
the condition of the Gottingen University, and the 
number of its students. Burger went away furious, 
avenged this reception in an epigram, and related 
to all comers the experience he had had of the proud, 
cold, diplomatic Geheimrath. Others had the hke 
experience to recount ; and a public, ever gree y o 
scandal, ever willing to believe a great man is a 
Hmfl.11 man, echoed these voices in swelling chorus. 
Something of offence lay in the very nature of Goethe s 
bearing, which was stiff, even to haughtiness. His 
appearance was so imposing, that Heme humourously 
relates how, on the occasion of his first interview with 
him, an elaborately prepared speech was entirely 
driven from his memory by the Jupiter-like presence, 
and he could only stammer forth “a remark on the 
excellence of the plums which grew on the road from 
•Tena to Weimar.” An imposing presence is irritating 
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whom all strangers spring back as from a precipice. 
His form is wasted, yet severely powerful, and very 
angular. He is full of acumen, but without love. 
His conversation is as excellent as his writings.” He 
never repeated this visit to Schiller, who doubtless 
quite subscribed to what Goethe wrote : “ I am glad 
you have seen Richter. His love of truth, and his 
wish for self-improvement, have prepossessed me in 
his favour ; but the social man is a sort of theoretical 
man, and I doubt if he will approach us in a practical 
way.” 

If to pretenders and to strangers Goethe was cold 
and repellent, he was warm and attractive enough 
to all with whom he could sympathise. Brotherly to 
Schiller and Herder, he was fatherly in his loving dis- 
cernment and protection to such men as Hegel, then 
an unknown teacher, and Voss, the son of the trans- 
lator of Homer. 1 He excited passionate attachments in 
all who lived in his intimacy; and passionate hatred 
in many whom he would not admit to intimacy. 

The opening of this century found Schiller active, 
and a nxi ous to stimulate the activity of his friend. 
But theories hampered the genius of Goethe; and 
various occupations disturbed it. He was not, like 
Schiller, a reflective, critical poet, but a spontaneous, 
instinctive poet. The consequence was, that Reflec- 
tion not only retarded, but misled him into Symbolism 
— the dark corner of that otherwise sunny palace of 
Art which he has reared. He took up “Faust,” and 
wrote the classic intermezzo of “ Helena.” He was 
very busy with the theatre, and with science ; and at 
the close of the year fell into a dangerous illness, 
which created much anxiety in the duke and the 
Weimar circle, and of which the Frau von Stein wrote 
in that letter quoted p. 61. He recovered in a few 

iNote Voss’s enthusiastic gratitude in his “ Mittheilungen uher 
Goethe und Schiller.” 
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circle ; which irritated his vanity the more because a 
juke of ( toothed had been repeated to him. In Japan, 
besides the temporal court of the emperor, there is 
the spiritual court of the I )alai-Lama, which exercises 
a superior though secret influence. Goethe, allud- 
ing to this, said: 44 It is of no use to Kotzebue 
that he has been received at the temporal court of 
Japan, if he cannot get admitted to the spiritual 
court, 1 * Kotzebue thought he could destroy that court, 
ami set up one of his own, of which Schiller should be 
the Dalai- Lama, 

There was at this time a select little circle, com- 
posed of Goethe, Schiller, Meyer, and several distin- 
guished women, the Countess .von Kinsiedel, Fraiilein 
von Imholf, Frau von Wolzogen, and others. The 
great preponderance of women in this circle gave a 
romantic tinge to the laws they imposed on them- 
selves. On Kotzebue's arrival, one of Amalia's maids 
of honour used her utmost to obtain his admission ; 
hut Schiller and Goethe resolved on his exclusion, got 
a by-law enacted, “ that no member should have the 
power of introducing another person, native or stranger, 
without the previously expressed unanimous consent 
of tin! other members.” A certain coolness had sprung 
up between some of the members of the circle, and 
Goethe, pestered by the iteration of the request that 
Kotzebue should be admitted, at last said, “ Laws once 
recognised should he upheld; if not, it would he better 
to break up the society altogether ; which, perhaps, 
would he the more advisable, as constancy is always 
difficult, if not tedious, to ladies.” The Indies were 
naturally enough irritated. Kotzebue was ready to 
inflame them. Kehiller had just gone to Leipsie ; and 
Kotzebue, taking advantage of tins absence, organised 
a fete to celebrate the coronation of Frederick Schiller 
in the Stadtlemse of Weimar. Scenes from “ Don 
Garins” the ** Maid of Orleans,” and “Maria Stuart” 
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were to come first. Goethe’s favourite, the Countess 
von Einsiedel (now his foe), was to represent the Joan 
of Arc; the Fraiilein von Imhoff the Queen of Scots; 
Sophie Moreau was to recite the Song of the Bell. 
Kotzebue was to appear as Father Thibaut in the 
“ Maid of Orleans ” and as the Bell Founder, in which 
latter character he was to strike the mould of the bell 
(made of pasteboard), and, breaking it in pieces, disclose 
the bust of Schiller, which was to be crowned by the 
ladies. The preparations for this f6te were eagerly 
carried forward. Weimar was in a state of excite- 
ment. The cabal looked prosperous. The Princess 
Caroline had consented to be present. Schiller was 
most pressingly invited, but said, in Goethe’s house, a 
few days before, “I shall send word I am ill.” To 
this Goethe made no reply. He heard of all the 
arrangements in perfect silence. 

“It was thought,” says Falk, to whom we owe this 
story, “that a coolness between the two great men 
would spring out of this cabal ; especially if the simple, 
unsuspecting Schiller should fall into the toils laid for 
him. But they who suspected this, knew not the men. 
Fortunately, however, the whole scheme fell to pieces. 
The directors of the Library refused to lend Schiller’s 
bust ; the burgomaster refused to lend the Stadthouse. 
Rarely has so melancholy, so disastrous a day risen on 
the gay world of Weimar. To see the fairest, most 
brilliant hopes thus crushed at a blow when so near 
their fulfilment, what was it but to be wrecked in 
sight of port ? Let the reader but imagine the now 
utterly useless expenditure of crape, gauze, ribbons, 
lace, beads, flowers, which the fair creatures had made ; 
not to mention the pasteboard for the bell, the canvas, 
colours, brushes for the scenes, the wax candles for 
lighting, etc. Let him think of the still greater outlay 
of time and trouble requisite for the learning so many 
and such various parts; let him figure to himself a 
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majestic Maid of ( cleans, a captivating Quean of Scots, 
a lowly Agnes, so suddenly compelled to descend from 
the pinnacle of glory, and in evil moment to lay aside 
the crown and sceptre, helm, dress, and ornament, and 
he will admit there never was fate more cruel.” 

Shortly after this — on the 1.8th June, 1802 — 
Goethe's son was continued. Herder officiated on 
the occasion ; and this brought him once more into 
that friendly relation with Goethe, which of late had 
been cooled by his jealousy of Schiller. Herder had 
been jealous of the growing friendship of Goethe and 
Merck ; he was still more embittered by the growing 
friendship of Goethe and Schiller. lie was hitter 
against Schiller's idol, Kant, and all Kant's admirers, 
declaring the new philosophy destructive of Christian 
morals. He was growing old, and the bitterness of his 
youth was intensified by age and sickness. Schiller 
was in every way antagonistic to him; and the per- 
formance of 4t Wallenstein n 11 made him ill” Goethe, 
whose marvellous tolerance he had so sorely tried, 
and who never ceased to admire his tine qualities, said, 
41 One could not go to him without rejoicing in his 
mildness, one could not (put him without having been 
hurt by his bitterness.” For some time Goethe was 
never mentioned in the Herder family, except in an 
almost inimical tone; and yet Herder's wife wrote to 
Knehel : “ Let us thank God that Goethe still lives. 
Weimar would ho intolerable without him” They 
lived together in Jena for a few days, and parted never 
to see each other again. In December, 1803, Herder 
was no more. 

While discussing Physical Science with Bitter, Com- 
parative Anatomy with Loder, Optics with Mindy, and 
making observations on the Moon, the plan of a great 
poem, 41 Do Natura Reram” rose in Goethe's mind, and, 
like so many other plans, remained a plan. Inter- 
course with the great philologist Wolff led him a will- 
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glorify, but which Art abjures. A drama, or any other 
poem, may carry with it material which admits of 
symbolical interpretation ; but the poet who makes 
symbolism tin* substance and the purpose of his work 
has mistaken Ids vocation. The whole Greek Drama 
has been intrrprrtni into symbols by some modem 
scholars ; but if the. Greek Dramatists had written with 
any such purpose as that detected by these interpreters 
they would never have survived to give interpreters, 
the trouble, The Iliad has quite recently been once 
more interpreted into an allegory ; Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy” has \mm interpreted into an allegory; 
Shakespeare's plays have, by Ulriei, been interpreted 
into moral platitudes ; the “ Wuhlvorwundtsehufteu ” 
has been interpreted into a “ world history” Indeed, 
symbolism being in its very nature arbitrary •— the 
indication of a meaning not directly expressed, but 
arbitrarily thrust undrr the expression — there is no 
limit to the power of intrrprdtUhn. It is, however, 
quite certain that the poets had not the meanings 
which their commentators find ; and equally certain 
that, if poets wrote for commentators, they would never 
produce masterpiece. 

In December, 1808, Weimar had a visitor whose 
rank is high among its illustrious guests : Madame do 
Htael Napoleon would not ( sufTer her to remain in 
France : she was brought by Benjamin Constant to the 
German Athens, that she might see and know some- 
tiling of the men her work u Do V Allemagne ” waste 
reveal to her countrymen. (Jrahb Robinson thus de- 
scribes Ins first sight of her: K 1 was shown into her 
bedroom* for which, not knowing Parisian customs, l 
was unprepared. She was sitting, most decorously, in 
her bed, anti writing. She had her nightcap on, and 
her face was not made up for the day. It was by no 
means a captivating spectacle, but l had a very cordial 
reception, and two bright black eyes smiled benignantly 
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she caught hy sympathy si portion of that admiration 
which every one felt for him. 1 was provoked to the 
utterance of a very rude observation. I said : ‘Madame, 
votes n’avez pas compria Uoetho, e.t vous no lo eom- 
prendre/, jamais,' Her eye Hashed- — she stretched out 
her tine arm, of which she was justly vain, and said, 
in an emphatic tone : ‘ Monsieur, je eomprends tout ce 
ipti merite d'etre compria ; ce quo jo no eomprends 
n’est non.’ " This is delightfully French, and is of a 
piece with her reply to Robinson's criticism of her 
work “ Do rAllemagne," to the eH'ect that she had mis- 
taken the plot of the " Triumph dcr Kmptindsamkeit." 

•• Perhaps," she said, " 1 thought it hotter as 1 stilted 
it." Her mode of “ restatement " is amusingly illus- 
trated hy him in another example. 1 le had quoted to her 
the noble saying of Kant : “ There are two things which 
the more 1 contemplate them, the more they till my 
mind with admiration — the starry heavens above mo 
and the moral law within me." She sprang up ex- 
claiming, "Ah! qua cola est beau! 11 faut quo je 
leerive jtntl in her hook it nuis thus: “Car, eomme 
uu philosophe eCdtSbro a trtis hien dit: pour lea cosurs 
xnmhlrx il y it deux choses,” etc. 

The Duchess Amalia was enchanted with her, and 
the duke wrote to Goethe, who was at Jena, begging 
him to cornu over, and be seen hy her ; which Goethe 
very positively declined, lie said, if she wished very 
much to see him, and would come to Jena, she should 
he very heartily welcomed ; a comfortable lodging and 
a bourgeois table would he offered her, and every day 
they «mld have some hours together when his business 
was over ; hut he could not undertake to go to court, 
and into society ; he did not feel himself strong enough. 
In the beginning of 1 S04, however, he came to Weimar, 
and there lie made her acquaintance; that is to say, 
he received her in his own house, at first me.-o.-tUe, 
and afterward in small circles of friends. 
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must tin*. U was a touching scene whan Schiller, a 
little recovered from his lust attack, entered the siek- 
romu of His friend. They walked up to each other, 
and, without sjteuking a word, expressed their joy at 
meeting in a long and manly kiss. Both hoped with 
the return of spring for return of health and power. 
Schiller meanwhile was translating the “ Phiklro ” of 
llaeine; (loelhe was translating “ Rameau’s Nephew,” 
and writing the history of the “ Farlwnkhro.” 

'Phe spring was coming, hut on its blossoms Schiller’s 
eyes were not to rest. On the 30th of April the 
friends parted for the last time. Schiller was going to 
the theatre, Goethe, too unwell to accompany him, 
said good-bye at the door of Schiller’s house. During 
Sehiller’s tilness Goethe was much depressed. Voss 
found him once pacing tip and down his garden, cry- 
ing by himself. He mustered his emotion as Voss 
told him of Schiller's state, and only said, “ Fate is 
pitiless, and man hut little. 

It really seemed as if the two friends were to he 
united in the grave as they had been in life. _ Goethe 
grew worse. From Schiller life was fast ebbing. On 
the 8th of May ho was given over. “ His sleep that 
night was disturbed ; his mind again wandered ; with 
the morning he had Install consciousness. He spoke 
incoherently and chiefly in Latin. His hist drink was 
champagne. Toward three in the afternoon came on 
the last, exhaustion ; the breath began to fail. Toward 
four he would have called for naphtha, hut the last 
syllable died upon his lips; finding himself speechless, 
he motioned that he wished to write something; hut 
his hand could only trace three letters, in which was 
yet recognisable this distinct character of his writing. 
His wife knelt by his side ; he pressed her hand. His 
sister-in-law stood with tins physician at the foot of 
the lied, applying warm cushions to the cold feet. 
Suddenly a sort of electric shock came over his eouuto- 
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nance ; the head fell back : the deepest calm settled on 
his face. His features were as those of one in a soft 
sleep. 

“The news of Schiller’s death soon spread through 
Weimar. The theatre was closed ; men gathered into 
groups. Each felt as if he had lost his dearest friend. 
To Goethe, enfeebled himself by long illness, and again 
stricken by some relapse, no one had the courage to 
mention the death of his beloved rival. When the 
tidings came to Henry Meyer, who was with him, 
Meyer left the house abruptly lest his grief might 
escape him. Ho one else had courage to break the 
intelligence. Goethe perceived that the members of 
his household seemed embarrassed and anxious to 
avoid him. He divined something of the fact, and 
said at last, 4 I see — Schiller must be very ill/ That 
night they overheard him — the serene man who seemed 
almost above human affection, who disdained to reveal 
to others whatever grief he felt when his son died — 
they overheard Goethe weep ! In the morning he 
said to a friend , 4 Is it not true that Schiller was very 
ill yesterday V The friend (it was a woman) sobbed. 
4 He is dead,’ said Goethe, faintly. 4 You have said it/ 
was the answer. 4 He is dead/ repeated Goethe, and 
covered his face with his hands .” 1 

“The half of my existence is gone from me,” he 
wrote to Zelter. His first thoughts were to continue 
the 44 Demetrius ” in the spirit in which Schiller had 
planned it, so that Schiller’s mind might still be with 
him, still working at his side. But the effort was 
in vain. He could do nothing. 44 My diary,” he says, 
44 is a blank at this period ; the white pages intimate 
the blank in my existence. In those days I took no 
interest in anything.” 


1 Bulwer’s “ Life of Schiller.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
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Ai/rmniuil the First Part of'* Faust" was not pub- 
lished until 1806, it was already completed before 
Schiller's death, ami may therefore, be fitly noticed m 
this place. For more than thirty years had the work 
\ mu growing in its author’s mind, and although its 
precise chronology is not aseortainablu, yet an approxi- 
mation is possible which will not lm without service to 

the student. , t 'i i 

The Faust-fable was familiar Ui Uoethe as a e.lukt. 

In Ktrushurg, during 1770 Ti, lie conceived the idea 
of fusing his personal experience into the mould of the 
old legend; but he wrote nothing of the work until 
1774 75 when the ballad of the King of 1 hule, the first 
monologue, and the first scene with Wagner wore writ- 
Uni ; and during his love-affair with hill lie sketched 
Urotchen'H catastrophe, the scene in the street, the 
scene in (1 retch tin's bedroom, the scenes between luiust 
and Mephisto during the walk, and in the street, and 
the garden scene. In bis Ewiss journey lie sketched the 
first' interview with Mephisto and the compact ; also 
the scene Iwfore the city gates, the plan of Helena 
(subsequently much modified), the scene between the 
student and Mephisto, anti Auerbach's cellar. When 
in Italy, he read over the old manuscript, and wrote 
the scenes of the Witches' Kitchen and the cathedral , 
also the monologue in the forest. » 1797 thr whole, 
was remodelled. Then were added the two I rologues, 

m 



UN, am i w* m ks ur cm iij'Hi; 



\ hr Walj'Urgm N*ghl, *u*4 ih* 4 1 mu, J?j jgyj 
hr t'**l«}4*im! it, a.** it m«w '*tnti4‘y i**l * *U»: it, j^r* 
hajo Hi iMU^ \%hr U it WilM j*uMmhr4, Irt m* u t}W 
with nuiur thin rhiI4 *4 :-m atmrti 

I h»» ClH'k ill *KhuJi il JitUir 1 If it 1 J |,|tU llgllt y{ 

iliiy, ami ilfrluml that |m Inin if wan 1»»h* vulmthlr thiui 
if grmu uf null* ■{ m%%l TJi*’ j«uirl if« Mtily it jn*nrl t« 
him \%hi* ktiMWH it'i Ami it »h with thm 

nwhj»vtn ; ill'*? Miily him 111 I hr liriu* ! h of gtviat 

art mitt, VI* hr tv itm r«*ytti‘iify j*#.*w»*r r.tmtjN^ u liiijtyy 

nuhjrrt m a futiiitir , wftiiHUi that |*»wrt, it **n!y 
tf* }*l*irr ttir #»ft ilifHinj*«4f,ui*v m t|* sill t| ffjl 

litfht. Mmlitn'ri* hiiV'r frinl thyr < |*r«*iitirr Ini iii in 

ill ImimhI ; \mvU ill iui4>’m<ihlr gmiifm Imvr trir4 f*t 
Uli»Ht«*r it » Uurilm iftliiur ha* writ it thr uhjivl ttiwhirh 
Sfi-H grftttm WifH fully 4ii***{UUtr , iiti4 him jirmllfiVtt from 
it tlm grrulwl {hhuu *4 mu4rrii linmn : 

" All tU|4nr f#l^ ittiWiI, 

A talr tliviur, #4 fo*jh n.**4 )i«MM»iMi»AUi tlwwglite, 

*Vn fhinr Mini* iiiuur rliiiiinliH.t** 

Although grimm run fin*! muirriiil in tin* tritlrn wliirli 
Mrtliiiuty tminiu h**r41r’t?4 y hy, ii m only n vrry 
frw mihjtrrin wturh {writnt thr full 4m§4sty uf gmiun, 
l h** |*rrulwritit,*n «< a imtu 4 * urgiiin^flnui it mi rAurutsun 
htvrnf * * rtiiiii mihjrrtn with u vhntm iimi u nigmfiwmm 
Surh whm ** th’T !* rrinrhitt/ ** fur VtVhrr , fli*i luufuriiity 
uf itm Minimum fur liaj*}m*4 , « VmA H fur t hiritiu, 
t lum it in that u tiiir nuhjrrt lnu*utnrn thr itmrhlr uui 
uf whirh u iiiHting imusiiiuMiii m mru^l 

Mfhlu ht*yuu4 my juirjmmu uiu! my limit*, w*iu!4 l«* 
liny itrruiuii nf thr VitriuiiH liititi^trinl*, liiwitiriml «ii 4 
fist hut iuiil, wh mil f irrimm Litmiturr lum guih*u* 4 4 iulu 
uius vimt miuiitm f»n Futmt umi thi* FuuM li^gund, Th*ur 
i» unt if nixiglr ilrtifil whirh turn 11**1 vwtn'wd thr 
imJiiffiry md mgt*mniv uf t:*.*iiimmiyii«rn ; nu tlmt 
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the curious need complain of no lack of informants. 
TT.ngHflh readers will find in the translations by ay- 
ward and Blackie a reasonable amount of such infor- 
mation pleasantly given; German readers will only 
have the embarrassment of a choice. Far more impor- 
tant than all learned apparatus, is the attempt to place 
ourselves at the right point of view for studying and 
enioving this wondrous poem, the popularity of which 
is almost unexampled. It appeals to all minds wi 
the irresistible fascination of an eternal problem, ana 
with the charm of endless variety. It has every de- 
ment: wit, pathos, wisdom, farce, mystery, melody, 
reverence, doubt, magic, and irony ; not a chord of the 
lyre is unstrung, not a fibre of the heart untouched. 
Students earnestly wrestling with doubt, striving to 
solve the solemn riddles of life, feel then- pulses 
strangely agitated by this poem; and not students 
alone, but, as Heine says, with allowable exaggeration 
every billiard-marker in Germany puzzles himself over 
it In “Faust” we see as in a mirror the eternal 
problem of our intellectual existence ; and, beside it, 
varied lineaments of our social existence It is at once 
a problem and a picture. Therein lies its fascination. 
The problem embraces questions of vital importance , 
the picture represents opinions, sentiments, classes, 
moving on the stage of life. The great problem is 
stated in all its nudity ; the picture is painted m all 

ltS This 1 twofold nature of the work explains its popu- 
larity; and, what is more to our purpose, gives the 
clue to its secret of composition; a clue which all 
the critics I am acquainted with have overlooked , and 
although I cannot but feel that considerable suspicion 
must attach itself to any opinion claiming novelty on 

so old a subject, I hope the contents of this chapter 
will furnish sufficient evidence to justify its acceptance. 
tVia conviction first arose in my mind as the result of 
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IJFll ANh Wc Wkh Hi HMFftiE 


mi iinjuiry int # » Urn *4 t!m }**] >uluri(y *4 *« Ihnn- 

Till* tWu Wurk 1 * am HM ulhrtj, ami MU 
tujMhur m twvry imml, that tlm rnfim.mi *.( iii»* u!u * 
will l.*? curtain in lhr**w *.»u ilm nflwr, 

* # Haiulut/ 4 in h|»* 1«* uf n pmjmlnv curmnt in < ntnin 
cimltm that if n**w }*n»!iK**4 fur tin* iirni fiitm it mn. mlit 
fink t* 4 ihu Mtu*i |*ij»ttlar |4*iy in mu lan^uu^t’, It 
tt m um-h, thoMaamla annually, ami it ftliiuuluit'* tin* minds 
iif liiilliMiH, I’rrfiirnii^t in Umm ami minus* Umatnm 
ufiunur than in Tkmfrm UuYal, it m always ami t.wmry- 
whrru attractive, Tim luwwi umt must 
itudiomwa delight ill it. The Suture *4 the delight i# 
twufuld i Fir**, ila much *4 thuughl mu injurs the niuat 
profound ; fur the dullest w**nl run /Wi a grandeur 
which it uunuol umi^r^ami, mid will listen with hushed 
awe tii the uuipmmttn *4 a great meditative miu4 
ul.mtinnf.t4y ijueMtmmttg fate ; Svnndly, tN wuitdrotni 
dramatic variety, Only miiMder fur u uiument fin* 
striking effects it has in tin* i ihutl ; flu* tyrant mur- 
derer; the terrible adulterous «{ucen ; the melancholy 
hum, doomed to .hm awful it fate ; fit*’* poor Ophelia, 
hroketidtenrled and * l y 11*14 in mudne-w ; tin* j4hv within 
ii j»lay, entrapping the emisetctiee wf the king ; the 
ghastly mirth uf Urn gruvistiggers ; the funeral of 
Ophelia interrupted by a tjiturnd ever tier grave be- 
twixt Imr brother ami her h»ver ; ami, finally, tin* 
hurra! hluody denouement, Sin h am the figures 
woven ill llu* tapestry hy puRsem ami j wintry, Add 
thereto the absorbing fjisuinaiinn of prufutind thoughts. 
It may imlml I**' culled tin* tragedy *4 ihtm^hi, ft*r 
tHurw ia m immh r*4luufiun aa auiiun in it ; hut 
tho mfWiiun it^4f in ma«lt* amt InirriuH tin* 

bmutiiluaa nmiiuma* uImiik, with mt int«*r«mt wturli knmva 
iiu |»mm Sinnrgu it in tu imtu*** in thia work tin* 
imliamilwlili! uninu uf ivilu^nmd with hurrura, «4 n4l*M* 
timi with tumuli, uf hij*h amt «h*ltuatu j»*«*ary with 
broad, pnljmhltt, tlmatriral i4Ttfrla, Tfiu imirhiirry m a 
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machinery "f horrors, physical and mental : ghostly 
apparitions hideous revelations of incestuous adul- 
tery and murder — madness — Polonius killed like 
a rat while listening behind the arras — gravediggers 
casting skulls upon the stage and desecrating the 
churchyard with their mirth — these and other hor- 
rors form the machinery by which moves the highest, 
the grandest, ami the must philosophic of tragedies. 

It is not difficult to see how a work so various 
should hccomc so popular. “ Faust,” which rivals it in 
popularity, rivals it also in prodigality. Almost ev- 
ory typical aspect of life is touched upon ; almost 
every subject of interest finds an expression in almost 
every variety of rhythm. It gains a large audience 
because it appeals to a large audience : 

Die Masse kt'inut ihr nur (lurch Masse zwingen, 

Kill jeder such! sieli eimUicU selbst, was aus. 

Wer Vieles hriitgi wild nuinohem Htwas bringen, 
l ml jeder geht znfriedeu aim de.m Haas.” 1 

Critics usually devote their whole attention to an 
exposition of the Idea of Faust ; and it seems to me 
that in this laborious search after a remote explanation 
they have overlooked the more obvious and natural 
explanation furnished by the work itself. The reader 
who has followed me thus far will he aware that I 
have little sympathy with that Philosophy of Art 
which consists in translating Art into Philosophy, and 
that I trouble myself, and him, very little with “ con- 
siderations on the Idea." Experience tolls me that 
Artists themselves have generally other objects in 
view than that of developing an Idea ; and experience 

1 >• The mass can he compelled by mass alone, 

Kwh one as length seeks out. what is his own. 

Urlug much, and every one is sure to find 
From out your nosegay something to his mind.” 

* — ttlaciue. 


tin am » works m 1*1 *i- 1 in, 


:# f $J 

fimtirr f i;t\ lh.lt llm h | ail *1 * r t 5 h) to* li 1 1 . *ilU8 

!'*riuifU'iIy iiiup*ut »U*ul lit* 1 1 4m l*ul louvra that 
I’lilirvly to tin* who »*nHit»4 *n,;n*r aiuuitg 

In *U*4y mik* * w ok *4 Ait, wo ?4o<ul4 
ii n in *h| %i*Iv iU |4 n w*.*rk »4 imturr : ufior ilohjfftt* 
uij* in tin* t’lTwl, wo try to iu*oi«rinm wimt i&ro 

tlu* hy which til** in unit in *t nt 

nil what *8 tin' 1 4* vi lyintf Uolutnl tho momt*. If in 
diHM*ntni£* mi annual wo r!*‘t * lour CMnnoj*iio ; n»! of tho 
huh* Ini hi* tit Uy which rorhant ftmctiuu* tiro jn*»rf**rmt*tl, 
wo 4»* in 4 tlrrivi’ any mo mo** *4 mil kuuwh*4#< from 
!*oing t*44 ilml flu* function* uro tip* final aatnuw nf 
tin* , whilo, »*n iho han4, if an if priori 

aoiiaoj4iuti *4 jatrjw 11 % 11 t.fi mu4o In 4 m t hr work *4 actual 

ill8jM?rt|Mlt nf til*' tti«'c|uiSU»iM, wo filnt out" nr Ivon nt II 
HWantjt of cnisjootural itn*liij»hy «!*•*♦ whom m* htry liunl 
m to Juj fount). 

Thr. Tfw.ttfrr t*ri*h**jut. Thi* oj*«tutm *4 f 1m work 
hIimwm 11 Mr««tUnj4 ooui|*uny *4 t*l«yo.r* hIhuu in exhibit 
ihuilimrlwH 114 l Up market j4n* , o, In j4nam thr tin it lay 
rrmv4 with homo ruffe intake *4 the t\*sueffy mill 
Tru^Pily *4 ! jf»\ Tin* urn three : the Muti- 

neer, tin* Vwt, anff the Marry Anffr**w : three tyj*ett 
representing the ijin^tsMti *4 (trninulic Art its reference 
to poets miff tlin jitil4m, The Manager oj»|.»twie* Iish 
him! pmctionl sense to the vn^tto yearnings mat nn» 
worlffly aspirings of the j ««'t , he thinh* of receipts* 
the pnot thinks of fame. I tut here, n* ever* harff prae* 
tlenl sense is not the Wst juffge ; tin* arbitration *4 11 
thini is neeffeff, mat we have it in ilia Marry Ai»*tr» 4 w # 
who rorrmtH huth ili^jaititntH t*y i lr*okinn to l lit* ran! 
itwtun nitmaly, ill*’ Hmustmrni **f ihr puUit\ Wiiatl 
this jhh # 1 fliim off in rJarliitiiHiinn# ttlimii Ihintarity, Uuh 
wi«n mill marry urhitor »lvly iu»k»' Who ihm m In 
trniiio iht? prnmmt * A qtiHtimii wn far! raj*inila«ily 
temjtol to imk thorn* lofty writer* who* 4**.Hjni*in^ h 
mn*mm ihny linv*t ntrivi*tt in viiin to imliiavn, throw 
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themselves with greater confidence on the Future ; as 
if the Future in its turn would not also he a Present, 
having its despisers ami its Jeremiahs. 

The Theatre Prologue, brief though it is, indicates 
the whole question of poets, managers, and public. It 
is the wisest word yet uttered on the topic, and seems 
as fresh and applicable as if written yesterday. No 
consideration of importance is omitted, and there are 
no superfluities. Kvtsry line is thrown off with the 
utmost ease, and with the perfect clearness of perfect 
strength. One might say without exaggeration that 
the mastery of genius is as distinctly traceable in these 
easy, felicitous touches, as in any other part of the 
work ; for it is perhaps in the treatment of such trifles 
that power is most decisively seen: inferior writers 
always overdo or underdo such things i they are in- 
flated or flat. All bodies at a certain degree of heat 
become luminous; and in the exaltation of passion 
even an inferior mind will have inspirations of felici- 
tous thought; but, reduced to normal temperatures, 
that which before was luminous becomes opaque, and 
the inferior mind, being neither exalted by passion not 
moved toward now issues by the pressure of crowding 
thoughts, exhibits its normal strength. And that is 
why the paradox is true, of real mastery being most 
clearly discernible in trifles. When the wind is furi- 
ously sweeping the surface we cannot distinguish the 
shallowest from the deepest stream; it is only when 
the winds are at rest that we can see to the bottom of 
shallow stream, and perceive the deep stream to be 

beyond our fathom. . „ . 

We may still call upon the wisdom of this Prologue. 
The Manager wants to know how best to attract the 
public I 

Hie Hitasn msh on mit hohwn Augwnhraunen 

OolfMMM'U da, and mOehten gem orsfcaunen. 

I ah wmHH wu* man den (hint des Volks verson nt ; 
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Tin* JVwf* wI|M lirVrf lltifl* til'll 1 UlllUnaiUHIU, 
refill m \m AH ; itn? 

Merry Andrew \n*U him fruve Intumdf a nm*U't %*f hi* 
Ait* hy Uii’ j»ut 4 uv 

** i*tt I’fttiry mit.h livf litfthlr 
t(fc* 4 M»Mtl) Hi»lW*S !♦»■*>* **>■ |^ 4 «r»t 111 l 

Hut Him I- Jr mii *pII • $ *f $*'« mI l ,; * 4 h !*>♦..*,** 

Tiir Mitmiger nm^U uj «»m " m*'i*iniii " ithtmi nil 

thin#* : 

" Tliiijf Im you sm».«t f !■»#*> if 

A Hit litt nitdfi, wit li true tiiatut^rrHui m^t : 

11 Vrni }|i 4 i» ii |>i«vn il ft! in finnan f 

III VUiti ll»l« Ml Atiful |! # - 

Tin* fiiMir, Hi ihtK | mu if f «u, tsn|f it,** 

Hn fh*« tutu* i»n, lilt the Muisii^r %'ltW it l*y 

viii^ t»* &ive n tin*! motley HjMetmie, ** Fp*m 

luniVMii Im curth, iimi iheticc thru* mrlfi t« }it*li M Thin 
Heniwtee #i\*m m the chic ft* the of the 

work ; ii elite which hm M-kuuII y Wen taken *»ujy m it 
jfiiiitc thmigli the mititnl hiliyruilli, tiiroii^li the {tliiii#n 

* "• Witli ny* 4 ir**wi #rrti%i ilwf *11 

A ml for iNumplhift^ mm u% in^n it*nin 

t ktttm huw |<* I'nliittlftlr. Ifjrs 

Uni m'pr yrt UAl « mirh ft |*4.» ; 

’Tin irm» Hfhftl i)*^y km** rm*t imi Hip fw*!, 

Hill itiftt itipji iiinri* imiu rrn»t miu»{ t»»» 

■■ - llln*-, tir'.i 

I n\M w*mtn\\y fnllMit ihU tmmh%n»*n „ tmi i!»p J«»t 

rit«| ii in*! «f th*» iiniMi PK^Unnirp Tl»« lint eniij*l» 4 , «f t tin nrk^ 
iiiiil k«m* ii! ilinUM muphim Mrtitrlti in HipIi « *mw, l*iiaiii« 1 !y , »wl 
fplklty, mw itw of immlmm, 
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of the psyehulugical problem, instead of through that, 
and >tl*» through the scenes of life represented. 

The /V«%«e in Ilea mi, succeeds. In many quar- 
ters this iTulogue has been strangely misunderstood. 

It has liecn called a parody of the Book of Job, and 
censured as a parody. It has been stigmatised as 
irrelevant and irreverent , out of keeping with the rest, 
and gratuitously blasphemous. Some translators have 
omitted it " as unfit tor publication. Goleiidge de- 
bated with himself, "whether it became his moral 
character to render into English, and so far certainly 
to lend his countenance to, language much of which 
he thought vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous.” 1 And 
I will confess that my first impression was strongly 
against it; an impression which was only removed by 
considering the legendary nature of the poem, and the 
legendary style adopted. It is only organic analysis 
which can truly seize the meaning of organic elements ; 
so long us we judge an organism ah extra, according 
to tin* Idea, or according to oar Ideas, and not accord- 
ing to it* nature, we shall never rightly understand 
structure and function ; and this is as true of poems 
us of animals. Madame tie fitael admirably says of 
the whole work: “ II serait vdritablement trop naif do 
supposcr qu’uu tel homme no sache pas toutes lea 
fautes do golit qu’on pent reproeher it sa pitico ; mais 
il est curious dc oonnaftro lea motifs qui l’ont d6tcr- 
niinfi a les y hussar, on plutOt it les y mettre. And 
in trying to understand what were the motives which 
induced (Soothe to introduce this prologue, and to 
treat it in this style, we must dismiss at once the 
supposition that he meant to he blasphemous, and 
the supposition that he could not have been as grave 
ami decorous as Klopstock, had he deemed it fitting. 
Let us look a little closer. 

The wager between Mephistopholes and the Deity 
> “ Table Talk,” vol. ii. p. 118. 
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jnifl nu4 |*ui v ‘*l * 4 ’ t!m Si] np r l till* 

Uiwlu.’ *.'*.*ii !4 iii*i wr\\ % »ii! it i f u *» | ui, Htnl Iiin 
ItiHll HM’Ut **f it t’i III t!l«* till** »4yh% a.i alt W h*1 

art* familiar with mr4i*rval h^nnl**, au4 *• ij-vultj \utli 
t ! ii." Mirtirh^jilnyH uf Fur**!**, wilt rm'ngm^ at Mtim, 
In Xtira*h* J»1 1 \ t w «' ay* wtnrtt**4 hy tin* marmot 
t.mtfiMiiirry, *ui4 what t«* mt** .Hmtml** lik* 1 1 itmi* 

jth^uiy, hi 4** hy M»|*i with tUv m»«ii IfmaiH ; 

ttiiiiHH th«* liP'wt iww-fi-nt ar* 4 ttym!$4i tli^ 4irt nf 

{*M|*iihir Wit ; tin* tr** >**t %im**4 nty j«ii4»* this 

HlthjiHil nf jtf *1* illl4 f*l*«fliv* whl-'li Wm44 wild n , 4ill44l*S‘ 
thtfWinti thr rm4*'r *4 my finnm, 4m a ,H{*rvsfitr»sj 
«f tin* length** l*t wfiwt* thy* j^ting njnril wviit* in tho 
wnrk* *4 jirtwfttt*, {tt«rfurmM hy j-*ri»^»t amt tt«i*4 f«*r 
rnligmu* itif*iru*4it**i, ih«* Mtowtng hit nf httfhmin'ry 
umy tw *'*UihI. In mi** *4 ilm j4n)m ih.*4 i!m Fnfltrr in 
Mtnm itliwjtiitg an Ith* limit*" during ftm < 'rumii.\inn, 
An Attgt'l t*i him, ni*4 Ilya 4ntk*gui' tnkn# 

Jtlmu 4 ; 

** 4 fufrL 1 4** r mil Father, y*ai am 4«»iitg what in i«tl right 
ftilll will ytVtl % Mil fan I f Willi nliiilipr. If nut inwh Will 

in )Mnt *t*ni*t, aint lull *Wj» hli" a »|r nnlt'4t4» 

!>’>«/ f hr |* hr lh*yt 4«ii4 ? 

-ht*/rf t I hat It*** in. 

itM t hr tVvil ink" tm il I kt*r»w anything 

ftlniMt it,** 1 

Nuthiug m ttii»n* tvrimts than thni mt*’h thing?* wnw 
tuil iutmnhnt tut hlii*jiht*iUMU* , tjjry wt-rn lh" imivn 
mprtititiuUiliiiitH W'htrh imt-nUnr* 4 *! nmnh* tniivi'ly m*- 

M|ii«|.ii»t in Srhrff : l*nn»'|iit”tit*Mlpf t'trut#M>*|irii taili nf. * s |* III, 
III tlitf Piifly furitta *4 thn ifruiim, t ffiinntalimr ip'iitiin:^ m* 

H4 fit in tntmiNKf*! hut- matiy *4 >*■ * ?..t .*•' a ft 4 4'*!* 1 haf* 

fooiioty . ^ K*»r w ilil» j*r-nr »*f u**- f*4i^iMH.n miisiMiiy 

ttttiat Hitt pint ■ ill Onww, wiwff' il*»* Iiraitia w an a tmlk 

Val, ilit* MMtltt lintaiWm llMiilinhtnl n* nit «’.< t (tir!.*’4 , 

UtKldtlt bjf llit» ittiniit|ti»l«Mi unit |*y Iliti ptrw'WP *4 fii»i 

in lint alitif Um manii* uf i.tn4fii«iiri| * in 

whkh tli0 gmlii wtirt* tnUftnin*. 
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I, In t renting a mediteval legend Goethe, 
therefore, gave it something of the medieval colour- 
ing a faint tint, just enough to effect his purpose, 
when tin- real colour would have been an offence. In 
adopting the idea of a Prologue he followed the old 
Puppet-play of ” Faust,” of which there are many ver- 
sions . 1 An inferior artist would assuredly have made 
this Prologue ns grand and metaphysical as possible, 
(h.ethe intentionally made it naive. We cannot sup- 
pose him unable to treat it otherwise had ho so willed; 
hut he did not will it so. Ho was led to write this 
seene by his study of the older literature, and the 
source of its inspiration is traceable in this naivete . 2 
Consider the whole tenor of the work, and see how 
great a want of keeping there would have been in a 
Prologue which represented Mephistopheles and the 
Deity according to modern conceptions of severe pro- 
priety when the rest of the work was treated accord- 
ing to’ legendary belief; scones like that with the poo- 
dle, the Walpurgis Night, and the Witches’ Kitchen, 
would have been in open contradiction with a Pro- 
lugue in the modern spirit. It seems to me that the 
Prologue is just what it should he: poetical, with 
a touch of medkevnl colouring. It strikes the key- 
note; it opens the world of wonder and legendary 
belief, wherein you are to see transacted the great and 
mystic drama of life; it is the threshold at which you 
are hidden to lay aside your garments soiled with the 
dust of the work -day world ; fairy garments arc given m 
exchange, and you enter a new region, where a drama 
is acted, dream-like in form, in spirit terribly real. 

Then again, the language put into the mouth of Meph- 
istuj .holes, ~ which is so irreverent as to make the 
unreflecting reader regard the whole Prologue as bias- 
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■Ml wit* probably this feelii.K of Its imivotiS which made lnm Hay 
-w if in bv trunnhiUHl into thu French oi Maiot. 
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There is also aunt her organic. necessity for these two 
prologues : in the tirst we, see the Manager and his 
Poet moving the puppets of the. scene; in the second 
we see the Lord and Mephistupheles moving the pup- 
jM'ts of the drama within a drama. It is from strolling 
players that the cause of the whole representation pro- 
,.,1,., Is ; it is from heaven that the drama of the temp- 
tation issues. These two prologues were both written in 
the same year, and long after the conception of the JFaust- 
legeud had taken shape in (ioethe’s mind. They were 
afterthought s, and it UmomuH us to inquire what purpose 
they were intended to subserve. I believe that in his 
lirst conception ho only intended the individual ele- 
ment of the work to he developed; and that the world- 
pi, -tare was an afterthought, the product of reflection. 
In this subsequent conception the Second Fart was 
more or less forecast ; and the two prologues are 
introductory to the whole poem in this new con- 
trillion. 

Hut til j*rmuwd with our analysis. The first scene 
is that of Fount in kin study. The drama hero begins. 
Faust sits amid his hooks and instruments, vain appli- 
ances of vain inquiry. Tale, and worn with midnight 
toil, he feels his e Hurts have been vain, feels that science 
is impotent, feels that no answer to his questions can 
be extorted by mortal wisdom, and gives himself to 
magic. 

•■That I, with bitter-sweating brow, 

No more nary teach what I do not know; 

Thut, I with 'piercing ken may see 
The world's i <1 -dwelling energy, 

The hidden seeds of life explore, 

And deal in words and forma no more.” 


The moon, which shines in upon him, recalls him to a 
sense of the Life without, which he has neglected in 
bin Htwly of parchments ami old bones: Und frugal du 
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Spirit. Thou’rt like the spirit whom thou comprehendest, 
Not me ! [ Vanishes. 

Faust (astounded). Not thee! 

Whom, then? 

I, image of the Godhead, 

Not like thee ! [Knocking is heard . 

Oh, death! ’tis Wagner’s knock — he comes to break 
The charm that bound me while the Spirit spake ! 

Thus my supremest bliss ends in delusion 
Marr’d by a sneaking pedant-slave’s intrusion l ” 

How fine is this transition, the breaking in of prose 
reality upon the visions of the poet, — the entrance of 
Wagner, who, hearing voices, fancied Faust was de- 
claiming from a Greek drama, and comes to profit by 
the declamation. Wagner is a type of the Philister, 
and pedant ; he sacrifices himself to Books as Faust 
does to Knowledge. He adores the letter. The dust 
of folios is his element ; parchment is the source of his 
inspiration. 

Left once more to himself, Faust continues his sad 
soliloquy of despair. The thoughts, and the music in 
which they are uttered, must be sought in the original ; 
no translation can be adequate. He resolves to die , 
and seizing the phial which contains the poison, says : 


“I look on thee, and soothed is my heart’s pain; 

I grasp thee, straight is lulled my racking bram, 
And wave by wave my soul’s flood ebbs aw T ay. 

I see the ocean wide before me rise, 

And at my feet her sparkling mirror lies 
To brighter shores invites a brighter day. 


He raises the cup to Ms lips, when suddenly a sound 
of bells is heard, accompanied by the distant singing 
of the choir. It is Easter. And with these solemn 
sounds are born the memories of Ms early youth, 
awakening the feelings of early devotion. Life retains 
Mm upon earth ; Memory vanquishes despair. 

TMs operdng scene was suggested by the old Pupp 
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y t<J) }„. r ,. f.-i'l:, him*’U a man, one of the* common 

brotherhood. f*«r h.v he yeurtw after the enjoyment 
whi«-!» la* mv. tli. ui pursuing. Hut Wugner, trnt* 
w-thml. feels nothing ‘>f the kintl; ht* Is only there 
Iteeauae In* wt-dm** l*> 1“’ with Faust. Ho in um* of 
those who. in the presence of Niagara, would vox you 
with tiuesltous ultout arrow headed inaeriptioim, or in 
tho tumult of a village festival would discuss the origin 

of the IVhtsgt. . .... 

Tli,. people i rovt.il round Must, paying him tin* rev- 
erence always paid hy tho illitorato to tin* ■ “ aoholar. 
Wugner sees it with ouvy ; haunt foola it to ho a 
mookot v H. voroitoo to him, who fools profoundly hia 
*twu u.Higmloamo 1 Jlo seat* himaoif upon a atone, 
and gazing on tin* -tolling mm, pours forth melancholy 
reflections on tho w oitldoaaio'aa of life, ami the inanity 
„f hia struggle*., The old JfHHnnt has recalled to him 
tho scenes t.f his youth, when while the fever rage*! he 
wh, uiwttva tending lie* sick, and aav.nl au many Uvea, 
** helping,' heljanl hy the Father of Hood." Seated on 
that alone, the visions of hia youth oome hack upon 
lm imiul * 

u iliern mi t oft, phuig***l In thought, tt\mts f 
\ Ul [ »ml with filing nnd with prayer# 

Itu'h th»n* iff in faith then strong. 

With U-wn awl n*¥ t wrung* 

,\„.l I the "f that »»ire jieHt, 

From tlm will of Ib’aven to real." 

Hia means were unholy. 

*. Here wna the medh'MM*, »***! the patient died, 
lint 1*0 olte ouestioHed — who aurvivetl i 
Ami lima have we, with drug# more carat than hell, 
Within the*’ vale#, thene mountain# here, 

Itage.t than the very |»-at more felll 

I have tuvwlf to thousand# K‘ WM - 

They pin’d awav, and 1 ,nu #t live to hear „ 

Met* for the rerkte## murd’ret* thanking ht.tm.nl 
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to me,” Mephisto replies; “I will take your place; 
and believe me I shall add to the reputation you have 
gained in Biblical learning.” 1 Had Goethe known this 
version, he would probably not have omitted such a 

sarcastic touch. , 

I must pass over the inimitable scene which follows 
between Mephisto and the young Student newly ar- 
rived at the University, with boundless desire for 
knowledge. Every line is a sarcasm, or a touch of 
wisdom. The position of this scene m Relation to 
the whole deserves, however, a remark. What is the 
scene, but a withering satire on every branch of knowl- 
edge ? and where does it occur, but precisely at that 
■juncture when Knowledge has by the hero been re- 
nounced, when Books are closed for ever, and Life is 
to be enjoyed ? Thus the words of Mephisto, that 
Theory is a graybeard, and Life a fresh tree, green an 
golden — 

“ Gran, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum 

prepare us for the utter abjuration of Theory, and the 

eager pursuit of Enjoyment. This leads to — 

Auerbach’s Cellar, and its scene of Aristophamc 
buffoonerv. The cellar reeks with the fumes of bad 
wine and stale tobacco ; its blackened arches ring with 
the sound of boisterous mirth and noisy songs. The 
sots display themselves in all their sottishness ; And . 
is one form of human enjoyment : a thing still unhap- 
pily to be seen in every city of Europe Faust looks 
on with a sort of bewildered disgust which soon 
wearies him: and then away! away! to the other 

scene as foul, as hideous to 

The Witches’ Kitchen. Here Faust passes from b - 
tiality to bestiality, from material grossness to spiritual 

1 “Das Closter,” vol. v* P* 236. 
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grosMiio.MS, (ho iiiij'imiy **f -»'*!* h* tho niij»uritv of 

wit oho*. In l In* *!>ui *4 ho think** uf iho 
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mm|4onty% liitiiiolinmfi* mot wtloliory . Tlo* jiovorty 
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not ; ” followed by this charming reflection when Faust 
has departed : 


« Du lieber Gott ! was so ein Mann 
Nicht alles alles denken kann ! 
Beschamt nur steh’ ich vor ihm da, 
Und sag’ zu alien Sachen ja. 

Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind, 
Begreife nicht was er an mir find’t.” 1 


Wood and Cavern. I do not understand the rela- 
tion of this scene to the whole. Faust is alone among 
the solitudes of Nature, pouring out his rapture and 
his despair : 


“ Faust. Alas ! that man enjoys no perfect bliss, 
I feel it now. Thou gayest me with this joy, 
Which brings me near and nearer to the gods, 

A fellow, whom I cannot do without ; 

Though, cold and heartless, he debases me 
Before myself, and, with a single breath 
Blows all the bounties of thy love to nought. 

He fans within my breast a raging fire 
For that fair image, busy to do ill. 

Thus reel I from desire on to enjoyment, 

And in enjoyment languish for desire.” 


Mephisto enters, and the two wrangle. The scene is 
Ml of fine things, but its position in the work is not 
clear to me. It is followed by that scene in Marga- 
ret’s room which exhibits her at the spinning-wheel, 
singing “ Meine Kuh’ ist hin ” — “ My peace is gone, 
my heart is sad ; ” and is succeeded by the second garden 


1 The naivete of expression is not to fie translated. Blackie has 
given the sense : 

Dear God I what such a man as this 
Can think on anything you may ! 

I stand ashamed, and answer yes 
To every word that he may say. 

I wonder what a man so learned as he 
Can find in a poor simple girl like me. 
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scene, in which, she questions Faust about his religion. 

I must give the famous confession of Faith, though 
more literally than Blackie renders it : 

“ Misunderstand me not, thou lovely one. 

Who dares name Him ? 

And who confess : 

4 1 believe in Him ? * 

Who can feel 

And force himself 

To say : 4 1 believe not in Him ? ’ 

The All-encompasser, 

The All-sustainer 
Encompasses, sustains He not 
Thee, Me, Himself? 

Does not the Heaven arch itself above ? 

Lies not the earth firm here below ? 

And rise not the eternal stars 
Looking downwards friendly ? 

Gaze not our eyes into each other, 

And is not all thronging 
To thy head and heart, 

Weaving in eternal mystery 
Invisibly visibly about thee ? 

Fill up thy heart therewith, in all its greatness, 

And when thou’rt wholly blest in this emotion, 

Then call it what thou wilt, 

Call it Joy ! Heart ! Love ! God ! 

I have no name for it, 

Feeling is all-in-all. 

Name is sound and smoke, 

Clouding the glow of Heaven.” 

Margaret feels this confession to be the same in sub- 
stance as what the Priest teaches her, only in some- 
what different language : 

“ Nur mit ein Bischen andern Worten.” 

There is something inexpressibly touching in her solici- 
tude about her lover’s faith ; it serves to bring out one 
element of her character ; as her instinctive aversion to 
Mephisto brings out another element ; she sees on his 
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forehead that ho feels no sympathy, that “Ho never 
yet hath loved a human soul” In his presence she 
almosts finds that her own love vanishes; certain it is 
that in his presence she cannot pray. 

The guileless innocence which prattles thus, pre- 
pares us for the naive readiness with which she. ex- 
presses her willingness to admit her lover to her 
apartment, and consents to give her mother the sleep- 
ing draught. This scene is, with terrible significance, 
followed by that brief scene at the Well, where Mar- 
garet hears her friend Bessy triumph, feminine-wise, over 
the. fall of one of their companions. Women, in all 
other things so compassionate, are merciless to each 
other precisely in those situations where feminine sym- 
pathy would he most grateful, where feminine tender- 
ness should be most suggestive. Bessy says not a 
word against the seducer; her wrath falls entirely on 
the victim, who has been “ rightly served.” Margaret 
— taught compassion by experience — cannot now 
triumph as formerly she would have triumphed. But 
now she. too is become what she chid, she too is a 
sinner, and cannot chide. The closing words of this 
soliloquy have never been translated; there is some- 
thing in the simplicity and intensity of the expression 
which defies translation. 

« Poch — A lies was diwsu midi trieb, 
f*att ! war so gut / arh war so tirh ! 1 ” 

The next scene shows her praying to the Virgin, the 
Mother of Sorrows ; and this is succeeded by the re- 
turn of her brother Valentine, suffering greatly from 
his sister's shame ; he interrupts the serenade of Faust, 
attacks him, and is stabbed by Mephisto, falls, and 
expires uttering vehement reproaches against Margaret. 

1 Tim meaning in, u Vat if I slimed, the sin came to me in 
shape ho good, ho lovely, that I loved it. 1 ’ 
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religious element: just as previously he contrasted 
the Witches’ Kitchen and its orgies with the orgies of 
Aum*hach\s cellar. 

Wo must not linger on the Blocksberg, but return 
to earth, and the tragic drama there hastening to its 
denouement. Seduction has led to infanticide: in- 
fanticide has led to the condemnation of Margaret. 
Faust learns it all; learns that a triple murder lies 
to his account — Valentine, Margaret, and her child. 
In his despair he reproaches Mephisto for having 
concealed this from him, and wasted his time in 
insipid fooleries. Mephisto coldly says that Margaret 
is not the first who has so died. Upon which Faust 
breaks forth: “Not the first! Misery! Misery! by 
no human soul to be conceived ! that more than one 
creature of God should over have been plunged into 
the depth of this woe! Unit the first, in the writhing 
agony of her death, should not have atoned, for the guilt 
of all the rest before the eyes of the eternally Merciful ! ” 

One peculiarity is noticeable in this scone: it is 
the only hit of prose in the whole work; — what could 
have determined him to write it in prose? At first 
I thought it might he the nature of the scene : but 
the intensity of language seems to demand verse, and 
surely the scene in Auerbach’s cellar is more prosaic 
i:j its nature than this ? The question then remains, 
amt on it the critic may exert his ingenuity. 

What painting in the six brief lines which make up 
the succeeding scene! Faust and Mephisto are riding 
over a wild and dreary plain ; the sound of carpenters 
at work on the gibbet informs them of the preparations 
for the execution of Margaret. 

And now the final scene opens. Faust enters the 
dungeon whore Margaret lies huddled on a bed of 
straw, singing wild snatches of ancient ballads, her 
reason gone, her end approaching. The terrible pathos 
of this interview draws tears into our eyes after twenty 
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unworthily, he could see nothing but magic-lantern 
scenes in variety of detail If "Hamlet” is not a 
magie-lantem, “ Faust ” is not. The successive scenes 
of a magic-lantern have no connection with a general 
plan ; have no dependence one upon the other. In 
the analysis just submitted to the reader, both the \ 

general plan and the interdependence of the scenes 
have, it is hoped, been made manifest. A closer famil- 
iarity with the work removes the first feeling of dis- 
appointment. We learn to understand it, and our 
admiration grows with our enlightenment. The picture 
is painted with so cunning a hand, and yet with so 
careless an air, that Strength is veiled by Grace, and 
nowhere seems straining itself in Effort. 

I believe few persons have read “ Faust ” without 
disappointment. There are works which, on a first 
acquaintance, ravish us with delight: the ideas are 
new ; the form is new ; the execution striking ; in the 
glow of enthusiasm we pronounce the new work a 
masterpiece. We study it, learn it by heart, and 
somewhat weary our acquaintances by the emphasis 
of enthusiasm. In a few years, or it may be months, 
the work has become unreadable, and we marvel at 
our old admiration. The ideas are no longer novel; 
they appear truisms or perhaps falsisms. The execu- 
tion is no longer admirable, for we have discovered its 
trick. In familiarising our minds with the work, our 
admiration has been slowly strangled by the contempt 
which familiarity is said to breed, hut which familiarity 
only breeds in contemptible minds, or for things con- 
temptible. The work then was no masterpiece? Not 
in the least . 1 A masterpiece seldom excites sudden 

1 A deduction must bo made from the opinion which oven the 
wine vxpnrn of a new book or occurrence. Their opinion gives 
me tidingH of their mood, and Home vague guess at the new fact, 
but i m nowise to be trusted as the lasting relation between that 
intellect and that thing. — Mmerxon* 
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had been really what I expected, they would have 
contained beauties superficial and alluring, but by no 
means such as would have entitled them to their great 
reputation.” We need not be surprised therefore to 
hear even distinguished men express unfavourable 
opinions of “ Faust.” Charles Lamb, for instance, 
thought it a vulgar melodrama in comparison with 
Marlowe’s “ Faustus ; ” an opinion he never could have 
formed had he read “ Faust” in the original. He 
read it in a translation, and no work suffers more from 
translation. However unwilling a reader may be that 
his competence to pronounce a judgment should he 
called in question, it must be said in all seriousness 
and with the most complete absence of exaggeration 
and prejudice, that in a translation ho really has not 
the work before, him. 

Several times in these pages I have felt called upon 
to protest against the adequacy of all translation of 
poetry. In its happiest efforts, translation is but 
approximation; and its efforts are not often happy. 
A translation may be good as translation, but it can- 
not be an adequate reproduction of the original. It 
may be a good poem ; it may be a good imitation of 
another poem; it may be better than the original; but 
it cannot be an adequate reproduction ; it cannot be 
the sumo thing in another language, producing the 
same effect on the mind. And the cause lies deep in 
the nature of poetry. “ Melody,” as Beethoven said to 
Boltina, “ gives a semuous existence to poetry ; for 
dons not the meaning of a poem become embodied in 
melody ? ” The meanings of a poem and the meanings 
of the individual words may he reproduced ; but in a 
poem meaning and form are as indissoluble as soul 
and body ; and the form cannot be reproduced. The 
effect of poetry is a compound of music and suggestion; 
this music and this suggestion are intermingled in 
words, to alter which is to alter the effect. For words 
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which is a very close translation, much closer than any 
usually found in a foreign language, where indeed it 
would in all probability assume some such form as 
tins 1 

“ The. river self-impelled pursues its course.” 

In these examples we have what is seldom found in 
translations, accuracy of meaning expressed in similar 
metre ; yet the music and the poetry are gone ; because 
the music and the poetry are organically dependent on 
certain peculiar arrangements of sound and suggestion. 
Walter Scott speaks of the verse of a ballad by Mickle 
which haunted his boyhood ; it is this : 

“ The dews of summer night did fall ; 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Si 1 venal the sides of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby.” 

This verse we, will rearrange as a translator would rear- 
range it : 

“ The nightly dews commenced to fall ; 

The moon, whose empire is the sky, 

Shone on the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And all the oaks that stood thereby.” 

Here is a verse which certainly would never have 
haunted any one ; and yet upon what apparently slight 
variations the difference of effect depends ! The mean- 
ing, metre, rhymes, and most of the words, are the 
same ; yet the difference in the result is infinite. Let 
us translate it a little more freely : 

14 Sweetly did fall the down of night; 

The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 

On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 

And glanced the oaks* broad boughs between.” 

I appeal to the. reader's experience whether this is 
not a translation which in another language would pass 
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must also be different. Idioms are of course untrans- 
latable. Felicities of expression are the idioms of the 
poet ; but as on the one hand these felicities are essen- 
tial to the poem, and on the other hand untranslatable, 
the vanity of translation becomes apparent. I do not 
say that a translator cannot produce a fine poem in 
imitation of an original poem; but 1 utterly disbelieve 
in the possibility of his giving us a work which can 
be to us what the original is to those who read it. If, 
therefore, we reflect what a poem “ Faust ” is, and that 
it contains almost every variety of style and metre, it 
will be tolerably evident that no one unacquainted 
with the original can form an adequate idea of it from 
translation ; and if this is true, it will explain why 
Charles Lamb should prefer Marlowe’s “ Faustus,” and 
why many other readers should speak slightingly of 
“ Faust.” 

As useful memoranda for comparison, I will here 
analyse Marlowe’s “Faustus” and Calderon’s “El 
Mugieo Prodigioso.” 

“ I )oetor Faustus ” has many magnificent passages, 
such as Marlowe of the “ mighty lino ” could not fail 
to write ; hut on the whole it is wearisome, vulgar, and 
ill-conceivetl The lowest buffoonery, destitute of wit, 
fills a large portion of the scenes; and the serious parts 
want dramatic evolution. There is no character well 
drawn. The melancholy figure of Mephistopholis has 
a certain grandeur, but he is not the Tempter, accord- 
ing to the common conception, creeping to his purpose 
with the cunning of the serpent ; nor is he the cold, 
ironical “ spirit that denies ; ” he is more like the Satan 
of Byron, with a touch of piety and much repentance. 
The language he addresses to Faustus is such as would 
rather frighten than seduce him. 

The reader who opens “ Faustus ” under the impres- 
sion that lie is about to see a philosophical subject 
treated philosophically, will have mistaken both the 
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is not meant as a criticism, but as a statement. I am 
not sure that Marlowe was wrong in so treating his 
subject ; I am only sure that he treated it so. Faustus 
is disappointed with logic, because it teaches him 
nothing but debate, — with physic, because he cannot 
with it bring dead men back to life, — with law, 
because it "concerns only the “ external trash,” — and 
with divinity, because it teaches that the reward of sin 
is death, and that we are all sinners. Seeing advantage 
in none of these studies, he takes to necromancy, and 
there finds content ; and how ? 

“ Faust . How am I glutted with conceit of this ! 

Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please ? 

Resolve me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I’ll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates. 

I’ll have them read me strange philosophy : 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings : 

I’ll have them wall all Germany with brass, 

And make swift Rhine circle fair Wittenburg: 

I’ll have them fill the public schools with skill, 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad: 

I’ll levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 

And reign sole king of all the provinces : 

Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war, 

Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp bridge, 

I’ll make my servile spirits to invent.” 

There may in this seem something trivial to modern 
apprehensions, yet Marlowe’s audience sympathised 
with it, having the feelings of an age when witches 
were burned, when men were commonly supposed to 
hold communication with infernal spirits, when the 
price of damnation was present enjoyment. 

The compact signed, Faustus makes use of his power 
by scampering over the world, performing practical 
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Let us now turn to Calderon’s “ El Magico Pro- 
digioso, often said to have furnished Goethe with the 
leading idea of his “Faust,” which, however, does not 
resemble “El Magico” in plot, incidents, situations, 
characters, or ideas. The “Eaustus” of Marlowe has 
a certain superficial resemblance to the “Eaust,” be- 
cause the same legend is adopted in both ; but in “ El 
Magico” the legend is altogether different; the treat- 
ment different. . Calderon’s latest editor, Don Eugenio 
de Ochoa, is quite puzzled to conceive how the notion 
of resemblance got into circulation, and gravely declares 
that it is enteramente infundada. 

The scene lies in the neighbourhood of An tioch, 
where, with « glorious festival and song,” a temple is 
being consecrated to Jupiter. Cyprian, a young student, 
perplexing himself with the dogmas of his religion 
(polytheism), has retired from the turmoil of the town 
to enjoy himself in quiet study. Pliny’s definition of 
God is unsatisfactory, and Cyprian is determined on 
finding a better. A rustling amongst the leaves dis- 
turbs him, caused by the demon, who appears in the 
dress^ of a cavalier. They commence an argument, 
Cyprian pointing out the error of polytheism, the 
demon maintaining his truth. We see that Cyprian 
has been converted to monotheism — a step toward 
his conversion to Christianity ; and this conversion 
operated by the mere force of truth, this change of 
opinion resulting from an examination of polytheism, 

was doubtless flattering to Calderon’s audience, a 

flattery carried to its acme in the feeble defence of the 
demon, who on his entrance declares, aside, that 
Cyprian shall never find the truth. Calderon would 
not let the devil have the best of the argument even 
for a moment. Instead of the « spirit that denies,” he 
presents us with a malignant fiend, as impotent as 
he is malignant, — a fiend who acknowledges him self 
worsted in the argument, and who resolves to con- 
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such a prayer to hell ; but Calderon is too full of such 
things to cause surprise at any individual instance. 
The storm rages, — a ship goes down at sea; the 
demon enters as a shipwrecked passenger, and says 
aside : 

“ It was essential to my purposes 
To wake a tumult on the sapphire ocean, 

That in this unknown form I might at length 
Wipe out the blot of the discomfiture 
Sustained upon the mountain, and assail 
With a new war the soul of Cyprian, 

Forging the instruments of his destruction 
Even from his love and from his wisdom.” 

Cyprian addresses words of comfort to him on his 
misfortune ; the demon says it is in vain to hope for 
comfort, since all is lost that gave life value. He then 
tolls his story ; describing, by means of a very trans- 
parent equivocation, the history of his rebellion in 
heaven and his chastisement. In the course of his 
narrative he insinuates his power of magic, hoping to 
awaken in Cyprian’s breast a love of the art. Cyprian 
offers him the hospitality due to a stranger, and they 
quit the sceno. 

In their next scene the demon asks Cyprian the 
reason of his constant melancholy. This is an oppor- 
tunity for the display of fustian, never let slip by 
a Spanish dramatist. Cyprian describes bis mistress 
and his passion for her with the volubility of a lover, 
and the taste of an Ossian. He very circumstantially 
informs the demon that the “partes quo eomponen 
fi esta divina muger” — the charms which adorn this 
paragon — - are the charms of Aurora, of fleecy clouds 
and pearly dews, of balmy gales and early roses, of 
meandering rivulets and glittering stars, of warbling 
birds and crystal rocks, of laurels and of sunbeams ; 
and so forth through the space of more than fifty lines, 
in a style to captivate magazine poets, and to make 
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The compact is the point which the legend of St. 
Cyprian and the legend of Faust have in common. 
In all other respects the legends differ and the poems 
differ. It is curious however to compare the motives 
of the three heroes, Faustus, Cyprian, Faust ; to com- 
pare what eacli demands in return for his soul ; and 
in this comparison Calderon “shows least bravely;” 
his hero is the most pitiful of the three. 

To return to our analysis : the year’s probation has 
expired, and Cyprian is impatient for his reward. He 
has learned the arts of necromancy, in which he is 
almost as proficient as his master ; boasts of being able 
to call the dead from out their graves, and of possess- 
ing many other equally wonderful powers. Yet with 
this science he does nothing, attempts nothing. Of 
what uso theu was the year’s probation ? of what use 
this necromantic proficiency ? Had the question been 
put to Calderon he would probably have smiled, and 
answered, “to prolong the play and give it variety,” 
— a sensible answer from a rapid playwright, but one 
which ill accords with the modern notion of liis being 
a profound artist. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
that a man who wrote between one and two hundred 
plays should have produced one that could be regarded 
as a work of art ; nor should wo have judged him by 
any higher standard than that of a rapid and effective 
playwright, had not the Germans been so hyperbolical 
in criticism, which the English, who seldom read the 
poet, take for granted must be just. 

The demon calls upon the spirits of hell to instil 
into Justina’s mind impure thoughts, so that she may 
incline to Cyprian. But this could have been done 
at first, and so have spared Cyprian his year’s proba- 
tion and his necromantic studies, — studies which are 
never brought to bear upon Justina herself, though 
undertaken expressly for her conquest. Justina enters 
in a state of violent agitation : a portion of the scene 
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Just. ’Tis bitter woe ! 

Deem . Lost and shamed, forsaken one I - 
Who in thy defence shall dare ? 

Just. My defence is God alone. 

Deem. Virgin, virgin, thou hast won ! 

[ Loosens his hold ” 

How delighted must the audience have been at this 
victory over the demon, by the mere announcement of 
a faith in God! Unable to give Cyprian the real 
Justina, the demon determines on deceiving him with 
a phantom. A figure enveloped in a cloak appears, 
and bids Cyprian follow. In the next scene Cyprian 
enters with the fancied Justina in his arms. In his 
transport he takes off the cloak, and instead of Justina 
discovers a Skeleton, who replies to his exclamation of 
horror : 

« Asi, Cipriano, son 
Todas las glorias del mundo ! ” . 

“ Such are the glories of this world.” In this terrific 
situation we recognise Calderon the inquisitor and the 
playwright, but the artist we do not recognise. As a 
piece of stage effect this skeleton is powerfully con- 
ceived ; as a religious warning it is equally powerful ; 
as art it is detestable. It is a fine situation, though he 
has used it twice elsewhere ; but the consistency of the 
play is violated by it. If the demon wished to seduce 
Cyprian, would he have attempted to do so by such | 

means ? Ho. But Calderon here, as elsewhere, sac- 
rifices everything to a coup de thSdtre. 

Cyprian, exasperated at the deception, demands an 
explanation. The demon confesses that he is unable 
to force Justina, as she is under the protection of a 
superior power. Cyprian asks who that power is. 

The demon hesitates, but is at length obliged to own J 

that it is the God of the Christians. Cyprian seeing 
that God protects those who believe in him, refuses to 
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the rudest and the loftiest would see in that compact 
a symbol of their own desires and struggles. 

To adapt the legend to his age, Goethe was forced 
to treat it symbolically, and his own genius gave the 
peculiar direction to that treatment. We shall see in 
the Second Part, how his waning vigour sought inspi- 
ration more in symbolism than in poetry, more in 
reflection than in emotion ; but for the present, confin- 
ing ourselves to the First Part, we note in his treat- 
ment a marvellous mingling of the legendary and the 
symbolical, of the mediaeval and the modem. The 
depth of wisdom, the exquisite poetry, the clear, bright 
painting, the wit, humour, and pathos, every reader 
will distinguish ; and if this chapter were not already 
too long, I should be glad to linger over many details, 
but must now content myself with the briefest indi- 
cation of the general aspects of the poem. 

And first of the main theme : “ The intended theme 
of Faust,” says Coleridge, “is the consequences of a 
misology or hatred and depreciation of knowledge 
caused by an originally intense thirst for knowl- 
edge baffled. Put a love of knowledge for itself 
and for pure ends would never produce such a mis- 
ology, but only a love of it for base and unworthy 
purposes.” Having stated this to be the theme, Cole- 
ridge thus criticises the execution : “ There is neither 
causation nor proportion in Faust ; he is a ready-made 
conjuror from the beginning ; the incrcdulis odi is felt 
from the first line. The sensuality and thirst after 
knowledge are unconnected with each other.” 1 Hero 
we have an example of that criticism before alluded to, 
which imposes the conceptions of the critic as the true 
end and aim of the artist. Coleridge had formed the 
plan of a Faust of his own, and blames Goethe for not 
treating the topic the way Coleridge conceived it should 
be treated. A closer scrutiny would have convinced 
1 “ Table Talk,” vol. ii. p. 111. 
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this reproach valid, because I do not think a poem 
was the fit vehicle for a solution. When the Singer 
becomes a Demonstrator, he abdicates his proper 
office, to bungle in the performance of another. But 
very noticeable it is that Goethe, who has so clearly 
stated the problem, has also, both practically, in his 
life, and theoretically in his writings, given us the 
nearest approach to a solution by showing how the 
“ heavy and the weary weight ” of this great burden 
may be wisely borne. His doctrine of Denunciation — 
das wir mtsagen mussen — applied by him with fertile 
results in so many directions, both in life and theory, 
will be found to approach a solution, or at any rate to 
leave the insoluble mystery without its perplexing and 
tormenting influence. Activity and sincerity carry us 
far, if we begin by Denunciation, if we at the outset 
content ourselves with the Knowable and Attainable, 
and give up the wild impatience of desire for the 
Unknowable and Unattainable. The mystery of 
existence is an awful problem, but it is a mystery and 
placed beyond the boundaries of human faculty. 
Decoguise it as such, and renounce ! Knowledge can 
only be relative. But this relative knowledge is infi- 
nite, and to us infinitely important : in that wide sphere 
let each work according to ability. Happiness, ideal 
and absolute, is equally unattainable: renounce it! 
The sphere of active duty is wide, sufficing, ennobling 
to all who strenuously work in it. In the very sweat 
of labour there is stimulus which gives energy to life ; 
and a consciousness that our labour tends in some 
way to the lasting benefit of others, makes the rolling 
years endurable. 
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feebleness which it would be gratifying to think no 
German would ever emulate again. But the weak 
pages are prose. In verse he is always a singer ; even 
the poorest poems have something of that grace which 
captivates us in Ms finest. The gift of Song, which is 
the especial gift of the poet, and which no other talents 
can replace, makes his trifles pleasant, and his best lyrics 
matchless. 

The Lyrics arc the best known of his works, and have 
by their witchery gained the admiration even of antago- 
nists. One hears very strange opinions about him and 
his works ; but one never hears anything except praise 
of the minor poems. They are instinct with life and 
beauty, against which no prejudice can stand. They 
give musical form to feelings the most various, and to 
feelings that are true. They are gay, playful, tender, 
passionate, mournful, reflective, and picturesque; now 
simple as the tune which beats time to nothing in your 
head, now laden with weighty thought ; at one moment 
reflecting with ethereal grace the whim and fancy of 
caprice, at another sobbing forth the sorrows which 
press a cry from the heart. “ These songs,” says Heine, 
himself a master of song, “have a playful witchery 
which is inexpressible. The harmonious verses wind 
round your heart like a tender mistress. The word 
embraces you while the thought imprints a kiss.” 1 

Part of this witchery is the sincerity of the style. 
It does not seek surprises in diction, nor play amid 
metaphors, which in most poets are imperfect expres- 
sions of the meaning they are thought to adorn. It 
opens itself like a flower with unpretending grace, and 
with such variety as lies in the nature of the subject. 
There is no ornament in it. The beauties which it 
reveals are organic, they form part and parcel of the 

1 “Die harmonisehon Verne umschlingen dein Herr, win eine 
zartliehe Goliebte ; das Wort umarmt dich, wahrend der Gedanko 
dick, ktisst.” 
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is cold as ice, but lie believes that love will warm her, 
even if she be sent from the grave : 

“ Wechselhauch und Kiuss ! 

Liebesuberfluss ! 

Brennst du nicht und fuhlest mich entbrannt ? ’* 

Love draws them together ; eagerly she catches the fire 
from his lips, and each is conscious of existence only 
in the other ; but although the vampire bride is warmed 
by his love, no heart beats in her breast. It is impos- 
sible to describe the weird voluptuousness of this 
strange scene ; this union of Life and Death ; this 
altar of Hymen erected on the tomb. It is interrupted 
by the presence of the mother, who, hearing voices in 
the bridegroom’s room, and the kiss of the lovers min- 
gling with the cockcrow, angrily enters to upbraid her 
slave, whom she supposes to be with the bridegroom. 
She enters angry “ and sees — God ! she sees her own 
child ! ” The vampire rises like a Shadow, and re- 
proaches her mother for having disturbed her, “ Was 
it not enough that you sent me to an early grave ? ” 
she asks. But the grave could not contain her : the 
psalms of priests — the blessings of priests had no 
power over her; earth itself is unable to stifle Love, 
She has come ; she has sucked the blood from her 
bridegroom’s heart ; she has given him her chain and 
received the lock of his hair. To-morrow he will be 
gray ; his youth he must seek once more in the tomb. 
She bids her mother prepare the funeral pyre, open her 
coffin, and burn the bodies of her bridegroom and her- 
self, that they together may hasten to the gods. 

In the whole of this wondrous ballad there is not 
a single comparison. Everything is told in the most 
direct and simple style. Everything stands before the 
eye like reality. The same may be said of the well- 
known “ Gott und die Bajadere which is, as it were, 
the inverse of the “ Bride of Corinth.” The Indian 
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The verse is the same. The opening line and the 
concluding line are nearly the same ; but the story is 
different, and none of Goethe’s art is to be found in 
the Danish ballad, which tells simply how Herr Oluf 
rides to his marriage, and is met on the way by the 
Erl King’s daughter, who invites him to dance with 
her; he replies that he is unable to stop and dance, 
for to-morrow is his wedding-day. She offers him 
golden spurs and a silk shirt, but he still replies, “ To- 
morrow is my wedding-day.” She then offers him 
heaps of gold. “ Heaps of gold will I gladly take ; 
but dance I dare not — will not.” In anger she strikes 
him on the heart, and bids him ride to his bride. On 
reaching home, his mother is aghast at seeing him so 
pallid. He tells her he has been in the Erl King’s 
country. “And what shall I say to your bride?” 
“Tell her I am in the wood with my horse and 
hound.” The morning brings the guests, who ask 
after Herr Oluf. The bride lifts up the scarlet cloak ; 
“there lay Herr Oluf, and he was dead.” I have 
given this outline of the Danish ballad for the reader 
to compare with the “ Erlkonig : ” a comparison which 
will well illustrate the difference between a legend and 
a perfect poem. 

It is not in the ballads alone, of which three have 
just been mentioned, that Goethe’s superiority is seen. 
I might go through the two volumes of Lyrics, and 
write a commentary as long as this Biography, without 
exhausting so fertile a topic. Indeed his Biography 
is itself but a commentary on these poems, which are 
real expressions of what he has thought and felt : 

“ Spat erklingt was frtih erklang, 

Gluck und Ungltlck wird Gesang.” 

Even when, as in the ballads, or in poems such as the 
exquisite Idyl of “ Alexis and Dora,” he is not giving 
utterance to any personal episode, he is scarcely ever 
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feigning. Many of the smaller poems are treasures 
of wisdom ; many are little else than the carollings of 
a bird “ singing of summer in full-throated ease.” But 
one and all are inaccessible through translation ; there- 
fore I cannot attempt to give the English reader an 
idea of them; the German reader has already antici- 
pated me, by studying them in the original. 



Book the Seventh 

1805 to 1832 

Os ev 1 (t 0 l &rt ifAoiye dcrov al dXXcu a l Kara to (reap ta Sarofiapat- 

rovrac, roaovrov alfavrat al wept rov s X070US imOvfjuau re KaL vjSorat.^ 

Plato, Rep. i. 0. 

“ Le Temps Pa reudu spectateur.” 

Madame de Stakl. 




CHAPTER I. 


THE BATTLE OF JENA. 


The death of Schiller left Goethe very lonely. It 
was more than the loss of a friend ; it was the loss also 
of an energetic stimulus which had urged him to pro- 
duction ; and in the activity of production he lived an 
intenser life. During the long, laborious years which 
followed — years of accumulation, of study, of fresh 
experience, and of varied plains — we shall see him 
produce works of which many might be proud ; but 
the noonday splendour of his life has passed, and the 
light which wo admire is the calm effulgence of the 
setting sun. 

As if to make him fully aware of his loss, Jacobi 
came to Weimar; and although the first meeting of 
the old friends was very pleasant, they soon found the 
chasm which separated them intellectually had become 
wider and wider, as each developed in his own direc- 
tion. Goethe found that he understood neither Jacobi’s 
ideas nor his language. Jacobi found himself a stran- 
ger in the world of his old friend. This is one of the 
penalties wo pay for progress; we find ourselves sev- 
ered from tlie ancient moorings ; we find our language 
is like that of foreigners to those who once were dear 
to us, and understood us. 

Jacobi departed, leaving him more painfully con- 
scious of the loss he had sustained in losing Schiller’s 
ardent sympathy. During the following month, Gall 
visited Jena, in the first successful eagerness of propa- 
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as usual Scarcely had he sat down, when the cannon 
burst over their heads. Immediately the table was 
cleared. Eiemer found him walking up and down the 
garden. The balls whirled over the house; the bayo- 
nets of the Prussians in flight gleamed over the garden 
wall. The French had planted a few guns on the 
heights above Weimar, from which they could fire on 
the town. It was a calm, bright day. In the streets 
everything appeared dead. Every one had retreated 
under cover. Now and then the boom of a cannon 
broke silence ; the balls, hissing through the air, occa- 
sionally struck a house. The birds were singing sweetly 
on the esplanade ; and the deep repose of Nature 
formed an awful contrast to the violence of war. 

In the midst of this awful stillness a few French 
hussars rode into the city, to ascertain if the enemy 
were there. Presently a whole troop galloped in. A 
young officer came to Goethe to assure him that his 
house would be secure from pillage ; it had been 
selected as the quarters of Marshal Augereau. The 
young hussar who brought this message was Iili’s 
son ! He accompanied Goethe to the palace. Mean- 
while several of the troopers had made themselves at 
home in Goethe’s house. Many houses were in flames. 
Cellars were broken open. The pillage began. 

Goethe returned from the palace, but without the 
marshal, who had not yet arrived. They waited for 
him till deep in the night. The doors were bolted, 
and the family retired to rest. About midnight two 
tirailleurs knocked at the door, and insisted on admit- 
tance. In vain they were told the house was full, and 
the marshal expected. They threatened to break in 
the windows, if the door were not opened. They were 
admitted. Wine was set before them, which they 
drank like troopers, and then, they insisted on seeing 
their host. They were told he was in bed. No 
matter ; he must get up ; they had a fancy to see him. 
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constancy and courage prevailed over the conqueror, 
who was deeply incensed with the duke, and repeatedly 
taunted him with the fact that he spared him solely 
out of respect for the duchess. 

The rage of Napoleon against the duke was as un- 
wise as it was intemperate ; hut I do not allude to it 
for the purpose of showing how petty the great con- 
queror could be ; I allude to it for the purpose of quot- 
ing the characteristic outburst which it drew from 
Goethe. “ Formed by nature to be a calm and im- 
partial spectator of events, even I am exasperated,” 
said Goethe to Falk, “ when I see men required to 
perform the impossible. That the duke assists wounded 
Prussian officers robbed of their pay ; that he lent the 
lion-hearted Bliicher four thousand dollars after the 
battle of Liibeck - — that is what you call a conspiracy ! 

— that seems to you a fit subject for reproach and 
accusation ! Let us suppose that to-day misfortune 
befalls the grand army; what would a general or a 
field-marshal be worth in the emperor’s eyes who 
would act precisely as our duke has acted under these 
circumstances ? I tell yon the duke shall act as he 
acts! He must act so! He would do great injustice 
if he ever acted otherwise ! Yes ; and even were 
he thus to lose country and subjects, crown and 
sceptre, like his ancestor, the unfortunate John ; yet 
must he not deviate one hand’s breadth from his noble 
manner of thinking, and from that which the duty of a 
man and a prince prescribes in the emergency. Mis- 
fortune ! What is misfortune ? This is a misfortune 

— that a prince should be compelled to endure such 
things from foreigners. And if it came to the same 
pass with him as with his ancestor, Duke John ; if his 
ruin were certain and irretrievable, let not that dismay 
ns : we will take our staff in our hands, and accompany 
our master in adversity, as old Lucas Kranach did : we 
will never forsake him. The women and children when 
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CHAPTER II. ; 

GOETHE’S WIFE. 

judgments of men are singular. Ho action in ; 

Jo’s life subjected him to more calumny than ! 

icrous marriage with the friendless Phythia; no ! 

in Goethe's life has excited more scandal than j 

t Triage with Christiane. It was thought dis- 
il enough in him to have taken her into his 
(a hamrn out of the house seeming, in the eyes » 

world, a venial error, which becomes serious 
y 't approaches nearer to the condition of mar- 
Imt for the grant poet, the Geheimrath, actually 
iple.te such an enormity as to crown his con- 
i with Christiane by a legal sanction, this was ; 

more than society could tolerate. 

.ve already expressed my opinion of this unfortu- 
onneetion, a m SmlUaiux in every sense; but I 
Mnphatically declare my belief that the redeem- * 

nt in it is precisely that which has created the 
L Better far had there been no connection at 
t> if it was to ho, the nearer it approached a real 
and the farther it was removed from a fugi- 
lulgunce, the more moral and healthy it became, 
ct of the mfaullvmce was not to be got over, 
e married her at first, this would always have 
But many other and darker influences would 
■ecu averted. There would have been no such 
in the closet of his life” as, unfortunately 
>vv to have existed. Let us for a moment look 
at closet. 
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u On the whole, he produces very little now, rich as he 
still is in invention and execution. His spirit is not 
sufficiently at ease ; his wretched domestic circum- 
stances, which he is too weak to alter, make him so 
unhappy.” 

Too weak to alter ! Yes, there lies the tragedy, and 
there the explanation. Tender, and always shrinking 
from inflicting pain, he had not the sternness necessary 
to put an end to such a condition. He suffered so 
much because he could not inflict suffering. To the 
bystander such endurance seems inexplicable ; for 
the bystander knows not how the insidious first steps 
are passed over, and how endurance strengthens with 
repeated trials; he knows not the hopes of a change 
which check violent resolutions, nor how affection 
prompts and cherishes such hopes against all evidence. 
The bystander sees certain broad facts, which are inex- 
plicable to him only because he does not see the many 
subtle links which bind those facts together ; he does 
not see the mind of the sufferer struggling against 
a growing evil, and finally resigning itself, and trying 
to put a calm face on the matter. It is easy for us to 
say, Why did not Goethe part from her at once ? But 
parting was not easy. She was the mother of his 
child ; she had been the mistress of his heart, and still 
was dear to him. To part from her would not have 
arrested the fatal tendency ; it would only have accel- 
erated it. He was too weak to alter his position. He 
was strong enough to bear it. Schiller divined this by 
his own moral instincts. “I wish,” he writes in a 
recently discovered letter, “ that I could justify Goethe 
in respect to his domestic relations as I can confidently 
in all points respecting literature and social life. But 
unfortunately, by some false notions of domestic hap- 
piness, and an unlucky aversion to marriage, he has 
entered upon an engagement which weighs upon him 
in his domestic circle, and makes him unhappy, yet to 
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loose. Goethe, who was aware of this peculiarity, used 
to attribute it to his never having been placed in 
circumstances which required prompt resolutions, and 
to his not having educated his will ; but I believe the' 
cause lay much deeper, lying in the nature of psycho- 
logical actions, not in the accidents of education. 

But be the cause of the delay this or any other, it is 
certain that on the 19th of October, i.e. five days after 
the battle of Jena, and not, as writers constantly report, 
“ during the cannonade,” he was united to Christiane, 
in the presence of his son, and of his secretary, 
Biemer. 

The scandal which this act of justice excited was 
immense, as may readily be guessed by those who 
know the world. His friends, however, loudly ap- 
plauded his emergence from a false position. From 
that time forward, no one who did not treat her with 
proper respect could hope to be well received by him. 
She bore her new-made honours unobtrusively, and 
with a quiet good sense, which managed to secure the 
hearty good will of most of those who knew her. 
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fills a larger space in the literary history of the nine- 
teenth century than any other German woman. Every 
one knows “ the Child ” Bettina Brentano, — daughter 
of the Maximilians Brentano with whom Goethe flirted 
at Frankfort in the “ Werther” days — wife of Achim 
von Arnim, the fantastic Romanticist — the worshipper 
of Goethe and Beethoven — for some time the privi- 
leged favourite of the King of Prussia — and writer of 
that wild, but unveracious book, “ Goethe’s Correspond- 
ence with a Child.” She is one of those phantasts to 
whom everything seems permitted, More elf than 
woman, yet with flashes of genius which light up 
in splendour whole chapters of nonsense, she defies 
criticism, and puts every verdict at fault. If you are 
grave with her, people shrug their shoulders, and say- 
ing, “ she is a Brentano,” consider all settled. “ At the 
point where the folly of others ceases, the folly of 
the Brentanos begins,” runs a proverb in Germany. 

I do not wish to be graver with Bettina than the 
occasion demands; but while granting fantasy its 
widest license, while grateful to her for the many 
picturesque anecdotes she has preserved from the con- 
versation of Goethe’s mother, 1 must consider the his- 
tory of her relation to Goethe seriously, because out of 
it has arisen a charge against his memory very false 
and injurious. Many unsuspecting readers of her 
book, whatever they may think of the passionate ex- 
pressions of her love for Goethe, whatever they may 
think of her demeanour toward him, on first coming 
into his presence, feel greatly hurt at his coldness ; 
while others are still more indignant with him for 
keeping alive this mad passion, feeding it with poems 
and compliments, and doing this out of a selfish calcu- 
lation, in order that he might gather from her letters 
materials for his poems ! In both these views there is 
complete misconception of the actual case. True it is 
that the “ Correspondence ” furnishes ample evidence for 
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by the very impetuosity of her adoratiou. At first the 
child’s coquettish, capricious ways amused him; her 
bright-glancing intellect interested him ; but when her 
demonstrations became obtrusive and fatiguing, she had 
to be “ called to order ” so often, that at last his 
patience was fairly worn out. The continuation of 
such a relation was obviously impossible. She gave 
herself the license of a child, and would not be treated 
as a child. She fatigued him. 1 

Riotner relates that during this very visit she com- 
plained to him of Goethe’s coldness. This coldness, he 
rightly says, was simply patience; a patience which 
hold out with difficulty against such assaults. Bet- 
tina quitted Weimar, to return in 1811, when by her 
own conduct she gave him a reasonable pretext for 
breaking off the connection ; a pretext, I am assured, 
he gladly availed himself of. It was this. She went 
one day with Goethe’s wife to the Exhibition of Art, 
in which Goethe took great interest; and there her 
satirical remarks, especially on Meyer, offended Chris- 
tiane, who spoke sharply to her. High words rose, 
gross insult followed. Goethe took the side of his 
insulted wife, and forbade Bettina the house. It was 
in vain that on a subsequent visit to Weimar she 
begged Goethe to receive her. He was resolute. He 
had put an end to a relation which could not be a 
friendship, and was only an embarrassment. 2 

Such being the real story, as far as 1 can disentangle 
it, we have now to examine the authenticity of the 
“ Correspondence ” in as far as it gives support to the two 
charges: 1st, of Goethe’s alternate coldness and tender- 

1 See the severe mention of her he makes to Kanzler von M tiller 
( u ITntorludtunKen,” p. 89). 

2 1 give this story jih it was told mo, by an authority quite 
unexceptionable ; nevertheless, in all such narratives there is gener- 
ally some inaccuracy, even when relating to contemporary events, 
and the details above given may not be absolutely precise, al- 
though the net result certainly is there expressed. 
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poems, Kiemer accuses her of turning Goethe’s poems 
into her letters. An accusation so public and so ex- 
plicit — an accusation which ruined the whole authen- 
ticity of the “ Correspondence ” — should at once have 
been answered. The production of the originals with 
their postmarks might have silenced accusers. But 
the accusation has been fourteen years before the 
world and no answer attempted. 

Although the main facts had already been published, 
a perfect uproar followed the first appearance of this 
chapter in Germany. Some ardent friend of Bettina’s 
opened fire upon me with a pamphlet, 1 which called 
forth several replies in newspapers and journals ; 2 and 
I believe there are few Germans who now hesitate to 
acknowledge that the whole correspondence has been 
so tampered with as to have become, from first to last, 
a romance. For the sake of any still unconvinced 
partisans in England, a few evidences of the manipu- 
lation which the correspondence has undergone may 
not be without interest. 

In the letter bearing date 1st March, 1807, we read 
of the King of Westphalia’s court, when, unless History 
be a liar, the kingdom of Westphalia was not even in 
existence. Goethe’s mother, in another letter, speaks 
of her delight at Napoleon’s appearance, — four months 
before she is known to have set eyes upon him. The 
letters of Goethe, from November to September, all 
imply that he was at Weimar ; nay, he invites her to 
Weimar on the 16th July; she arrives there at the 
end of the month; visits him, and on the 16th August 
he writes to her from thence. Diintzer truly says, 
that these letters must be spurious, since Goethe left 
for Karlsbad on the 25th May, and did not return till 

1 u An G. H. Lewes : Eine Epistel von Heinrich Siegfried.” 
Berlin, 1858. 

2 See in particular the article by Diintzer : Allqemeine Zeituna , 
20th April, 1858. 
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gress of Erfurt. It was in September, 1808, that the 
meeting of the Emperors of France and Russia, with 
all the minor potentates forming the cortege, took place 
at the little town of Erfurt, a few miles from Weimar. 
It was a wonderful sight. The theatre was opened, 
with Talma and the Parisian troupe, performing the 
finest tragedies of France before a parterre of kings. 
“ Exactly in front of the pit sat the two emperors, in 
armchairs, in familiar conversation ; a little in their rear, 
the kings ; and then the reigning princes and hereditary 
princes. Nothing was seen in the whole pit but uni- 
forms, stars, and orders. The lower boxes were filled 
with staff officers and the most distinguished persons of 
the Imperial bureaux ; the upper front with princesses ; 
and at their sides foreign ladies. A strong guard of 
grenadiers of the Imperial Guard was posted at the 
entrance. On the arrival of either emperor the drum 
beat thrice ; on that of any king, twice. On one occa- 
sion the sentinel, deceived by the outside of the King 
of Wurtemberg’s carriage, ordered the triple salute 
to be given, on which the officer in command cried 
out, in an angry tone, Taisez-wous — ce riest qvhm 
roi ! ” 1 

Napoleon, on this occasion, gave a friendly reception 
to the Duke of Weimar, and to Goethe and Wieland, 
with whom he talked about literature and history. 
Goethe went to Erfurt on the 29th of September, and 
that evening saw “ Andromaque ” performed. On the 
30th, there was a grand dinner given by the duke, and 
in the evening “ Britannicus ” was performed. In the 
Moniteur of the 8th of October he is mentioned among 
the illustrious guests : “ II parait appr^cier parfaitement 
nos acteurs, et admirer surtout les chefs-d’oeuvre qu’ils 
repr^sentent.” On the 2d of October he was sum- 
moned to an audience with the emperor, and found 

1 KanzIer von Muller, in Mrs. Austin’s ‘‘Germany from 1760 
to 1814,” p. 407. 
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him at breakfast, Talleyrand and Daru standing by 
bis side : Berthier and Savary behind. Napoleon, after 
a fixed look, exclaimed : “ Vous etes un homme ; ” a 
phrase which produced a profound impression on the 
flattered poet. “How old are you?” asked the em- 
peror. “Sixty.” “You are very well preserved.” After 
a pause — “ You have written tragedies ? ” Here Daru 
interposed, and spoke with warmth of Goethe’s works, 
adding that he had translated Voltaire’s “ Mahomet” 
“It is not a good piece,” said Napoleon, and com- 
menced a critique on “ Mahomet,” especially on the 
unworthy portrait given of that conqueror of a world. 
He then tufned the conversation to “ Werther,” which 
he had read seven times, and which accompanied him 
to Egypt. “After various remarks, all very just,” 
says Goethe, “ he pointed out a passage and asked me 
why I had written so: it was contrary to nature. 
This opinion he developed with great clearness. I 
listened calmly, and smilingly replied that I did not 
know whether the objection had ever been made 
before, but that I found it perfectly just. The passage 
was unnatural ; but perhaps the poet might be pardoned 
for the artifice which enabled him to reacb his end in 
an easier, simpler way. The emperor seemed satisfied 
and returned to the drama, and criticised it like a man 
who has studied the tragic stage with the attention of 
a criminal judge, and who was keenly alive to the 
fault of the French in departing from nature. He 
disapproved of all pieces in which fate played a part. 

‘ Ces pieces appartiennent a une 6poque obscure. Au 
I# reste, que veulent-ils dire avec leur fatality? La 

politique est la fatalite.’” 

The interview lasted nearly an hour. Napoleon in- 
quired after his children and family ; was very gracious ; 
and wound up almost every sentence with “ Qu’en dit 
M. Goet?” As Goethe left the room, Napoleon re- 
peated to Berthier and Daru, “ Voila un homme ! ” 
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A few days after Napoleon was in Weimar, and 
great festivities were set on foot to honour him ; among 
them a chasse on the battle-field of Jena ; a grand ball 
at court ; and “ La Mort de Cdsar ” at the theatre, with 
Talma as Brutus. During the ball, Napoleon talked 
at great length with Goethe and Wieland. Speaking 
of ancient and modern literature, Napoleon touched on 
Shakespeare, whom he was too French to comprehend, 
and said to Goethe : “ Je suis dtonnd qu'nn grand esprit, 
comme vous, iTaime pas les genres tranches.” Goethe 
might have replied that les grands esprit $ have almost 
universally been the very reverse of tranches in their 
tastes ; but of course it was not for him to controvert 
the emperor. As Johnson said on a similar occasion : 

Sir, it was not for me to bandy words with my 
sovereign ” After speaking magniloquently of tragedy, 
Napoleon told him he ought to write a “ Death of 
Omsar” but in a grander style than the tragedy of 
Voltaire. “Ce travail pourrait devenir la principale 
t&ehe de votre vie. Dans cette tragddie il faudrait 
montror au monde comment Odsar aurait pu faire le 
bonhour de rhumanild si on lui avait laissd le temps 
d’exdcuter ses vastes plans.” One cannot help think- 
ing of Goethe's early scheme to write “ Julius Cmsar,” 
and how entirely opposed it would have been to the 
genre tramkS so admired by Napoleon. 

A proposition more acceptable than that of writing 
tragedies at his age was that of accompanying Napoleon 
to Paris. “ Venez a Paris, je 1'exige de vous ; la vous 
trouverez un cerclo plus vaste pour votre esprit d’ob- 
servation ; la vous trouverez des matidres immenses 
pour vos creations podtiques.” He had never seen a 
great capital like Paris or London, and there was 
something very tempting in this invitation. F. von 
Muller says he often spoke with him on the probable 
expense of the journey, and of the Parisian usages ; 
but the inconvenience of so long a journey (in those 
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utmost fidelity the narrative which was given him. 
'Phis anecdote affords a piquant commentary on the 
value of criticism ; three men so illustrious as Napoleon, 
Goethe, and Herder, pointing to a particular treatment 
of a subject so contrary to Art and contrary to Nature ; 
the treatment being all the while strictly in accord- 
ance with Nature. 

That he was extremely flattered by the attentions 
of Napoleon has been the occasion of a loud outcry 
from those who, having never been subjected to any 
flattery of this nature, find it very contemptible. But 
the attentions of a Napoleon were enough to soften in 
their flattery even the sternness of a republican ; and 
Goethe, no republican, was all his life very susceptible 
to the gratification which a Frankfort citizen must feel 
in receiving the attention of crowned heads. There 
is infinite insincerity uttered on this subject; and 
generally the outcry is loudest from men who would 
themselves be most dazzled by court favour of any 
kind. To hear them talk of Goethe’s servility and 
worship of rank, one might fancy that they stood on 
a moral elevation, looking down upon him with a 
superior pity which in some sort compensated their 
inferiority of intellect. There is one anecdote which 
they are very fond of quoting, and which I will 
therefore give, that we may calmly consider wlmt is 
its real significance. Beethoven, writing to Bettina in 
1 8 1 2, when he made Goethe’s acquaintance in Toplitz, 
says : “ Kings and princes can, to be sure, make pro- 
fessors, privy councillors, etc., and confer titles and 
orders, but they cannot make great men — minds 
which rise above the common herd — these they must 
not pretend to make, and therefore must these bo held 
n honour. When two men, such as Goethe and I, 
come together, even the high and mighty perceive 
what is to be considered great in men like us. Yester- 
day, on our way home, we met the whole Imperial 
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bystanders. In bowing, he may have bowed very low, 
with a certain formality of respect, for I have no wish 
to deny that he did lay stress on conventional distinc- 
tions. Not only was he far from republican sternness, 
but he placed more value on his star and title of Excel- 
lency than his thoroughgoing partisans are willing to 
admit. If that be a weakness, let him he credited with 
it; but if he were as vain of such puerilities as an 
English duke is of the Garter, I do not see any cause 
for serious reproach in it. So few poets have been 
Excellencies, so few have worn stars on their breasts, 
that we have no means of judging whether Goethe’s 
vanity was greater or less than we have a right to ex- 
pect. Meanwhile it does seem to me that sneers at his 
title, and epigrams on his stars, come with a very bad 
grace from a nation which is laughed at for nothing 
more frequently than for its inordinate love of titles. 
Englishmen indeed are not so remarkable for their in- 
difference to rank, that they are the fittest censors of 
such weakness in a Goethe. 
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“ Werther ; ” but conjecture in such cases being peril- 
ous, I will not venture beyond the facts which have 
been placed at my disposal ; and may only add there- 
fore that the growing attachment was seen by all with 
pain and dismay, because, not to mention the disparity 
of their ages, there was the fact of his own marriage 
staring him and them in the face. Had he not already 
placed it beyond his power to marry her, who knows 
to what his passion might not have hurried him ? And 
although divorce is easy in Germany, and the idea may 
have crossed his mind, yet wo see from the tragedy 
of the “ Wahl vorwandtschaf ten ” what his real opinion 
was on such an immoral issue. The marriage of her 
younger sister was seized as the occasion of getting her 
away from Jena, and the dangerous intimacy with 
Goethe. (In the novel Ottilie is got rid of by sending 
her to school.) She only returned to Jena as the be- 
trothed wife of a young professor, whom however she 
did not marry. Not until 1821 did she become a wife 
— and a wretched one, according to Stahr, who first 
made public this strange story. 1 It was probably her 
poverty and loneliness which at the ago of two and 
thirty made her accept the hand of a man twenty years 
her senior, horribly ugly, and intellectually narrow, 
though honourable and honoured for his private worth. 
It is said that she was persuaded to overcome her repug- 
nance and to accept him by the insistent advice of her 
protectress, Frau Frommann ; it is certain that she 
quitted her husband’s roof almost immediately after 
the marriage, and never returned to him. She had be- 
come deranged, and died in a lunatic asylum July, 
1865, in her 70th year. 

It is very curious to read “Die Wahlverwandt- 
sehaften,” by this light; to see not only the sources 
of its inspiration, but the way in which Goethe drama- 

1 Adolf Stahr : u Goethe’s Frauengestalteii , ’ ’ 3te A ullage, 1870, 
Yu 201 tMtq. 
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— those critics, I say, will unhesitatingly pronounce 
the situation an immoral situation, which the poet 
should not have presented, since in real life it would 
at once have been put an end to by the idea of Duty. 

Others, again, who accept the wondrous complexity 
of impulses, and demand that Art should represent 
these, consider this situation as terribly true, and al- 
though tragic, by no means immoral ; for the tragedy 
lies in the collision of Passion with Duty — of Impulse 
with Social Law. Suppose Charlotte and Eduard un- 
married, and these “ affinities ” would have been simple 
impulses to marriage. But the fact of marriage stands 
as a barrier to the impulses : the collision is inevi- 
table. 

The divergence of opinion, here indicated, must 
necessarily exist among the two great classes of 
readers. Accordingly in Germany and in England the 
novel is alternately pronounced immoral and profoundly 
moral. I do not think it is either the one or the other. 
When critics rail at it, and declare it saps the whole 
foundation of marriage, and when critics enthusiastically 
declare it is profoundly moral because it sets the 
sacredness of marriage in so clear a light, I see that 
both have drawn certain general conclusions from an 
individual case ; but I do not see that they have done 
more than put their interpretations on what the author 
had no intention of being interpreted at all. Every 
work of Art has its moral, says Hegel ; but the moral 
depends on him that draws it. Both the conclusions 
against marriage, and the conclusion in favour of 
marriage, may therefore be drawn from this novel ; and 
yet neither conclusion be correct — except as the 
private interpretation of the reader. Goethe w T as an 
Artist, not an Advocate ; he painted a true picture, and, 
because he painted it truly, he necessarily presented 
it in a form which would permit men to draw from it 
those opposite conclusions which might be drawn from 
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with touching nobleness, the idea of Duty. Eduard 
and Ottilie love rapidly, vehemently, thoughtlessly. 
Not a doubt troubles them. Their feeling is so nat- 
ural, it so completely absorbs them, that they are like 
two children entering on a first affection. But vividly 
as they represent Instinct, Charlotte and the Capt ain 
as vividly represent Beason ; their love is equally pro- 
found, but it is the love of two rational beings, who, 
because they reason, reason on the circumstances in 
which they are placed ; recognise society, its arrange- 
ments and its laws ; and sacrifice their own desires to 
this social necessity. They subdue themselves; up- 
held by Conscience they face suffering ; Conscience dic- 
tates to them a line of conduct never dreamt of by the 
passionate Eduard, and but vaguely apprehended by 
Ottilie. 

Eduard no sooner knows that he is in love than he 
is impatient for a divorce, which will enable him to 
marry Ottilie, and enable Charlotte to marry the Cap- 
tain. Unfortunately Charlotte, who has hitherto had 
no children by Eduard, feels that she is about to be a 
mother. This complicates a position which before was 
comparatively simple. Childless, she might readily 
have consented to a divorce ; she cannot now. Every 
argument fails to persuade Eduard to relinquish the 
one purpose of his life ; and he only consents to test 
by absence the durability of his passion. 

He joins the army, distinguishes himself in the 
field, and returns with desires as imperious as ever; 
meanwhile the Captain has also absented himself. 
Charlotte bears her fate, meekly, nobly. Ottilie in 
silence cherishes her love for Eduard, and devotes 
herself with intense affection to Charlotte’s child. 
This child, in accordance with a popular superstition 
(which, by the way, physiology emphatically dis- 
credits), resembles in a striking manner both Ottilie 
and the Captain, thus physically typifying the passion 
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represent Impulse and Imagination ; in the two rea- 
sonable personages Goethe has achieved the rare 
success of making reason lovable. 

Rosenkram has noticed how well the various forms 
of marriage are represented in this novel. Eduard and 
Charlotte each tried mariage de conveyance; they then 
tried a marriage of friendship ; if the former was un- 
happy, the latter was not sufficing: it was not the 
marriage of love . Moreover in the liaison of the 

count and the baroness, we see marriage as it is so 
often found in the world — as a mere convention con- 
ventionally respected. Hence the count is painted as 
frivolous careless man of fashion, who plays with St. 
Simonian theories, and thinks marriage ought to be 
an apprenticeship terminable every five years. 

Besides such points, the critic will note admiringly 
how the characters present themselves in thought, 
speech and act, without any description or explana- 
tion from the author. The whole representation is so 
objective, so simple, and the march of the story is 
ho quiet, moving amid such familiar details, that 
except in the masterpieces of Miss Austen, I know 
not where to look for a comparison. And if English 
and French readers sometimes feel a little wearied by 
the many small details which encumber the march of 
the story, and irritate the curiosity which is impatient 
for the denouement, no such weariness is felt by Ger- 
man readers, who enjoy the details, and the purpose 
which they are supposed to serve. A great writer, 
and one very dear to me, thinks that the long episodes 
which interrupt the progress of the story during the 
interval of Eduard's absence and return, are artistic 
devices for impressing the reader with a sense of the 
slow movement of life; and, in truth, it is only in fic- 
tion that the denouement usually lies close to the 
exposition. I give this opinion, for the reader's con- 
sideration ; but it seems to me more ingenious than 
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signs of age which the style of this novel betrays. Eng- 
lishmen comparing this prose with the prose of his 
earlier works, or with the standard of admirable prose — 
and so great a writer must only be measured by the high- 
est standards — will find it often weak, cold, mechani- 
cal in the construction of its sentences, and somewhat 
lifeless in the abstractness of its diction. There is also 
a fatiguing recurrence of certain set forms of phrase. 
Passages of great beauty there are, touches of poetry 
no reader will overlook. The last chapter is a poem. 
Its pathos is so simple that one needs to be in robust 
mood to read it. The page also where Charlotte and 
the Captain are on the lake together under the faint 
light of appearing stars, is a poem the music of which 
approaches that of verse. 
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the story begins to fade. From sixty to eighty-two is 
a long period ; but it is not a period in which persons 
and events influence a man ; his character, already 
developed, can receive no new direction. At this 
period biography is at an end, and necrology begins. 
For Germans, the details to which I allude have inter- 
est ; but the English reader would receive with medio- 
cre gratitude a circumstantial narrative of all Goethe 
did and studied : all the excursions he made ; every 
cold and toothache which afflicted him ; every person 
he conversed with. 1 

I may mention, however, his acquaintance with 
Beethoven, on account of the undying interest attached 
to the two names. They were together for a few days 
at Toplitz, with the most profound admiration for 
each other’s genius. The biographer of Beethoven 
adds: “But though Beethoven has praised Goethe’s 
patience with him (on account of his deafness), still it 
is a fact, that the great poet, and minister, too soon 
forgot the great composer; and when, in 1823, he had 
it in his power to render him an essential service 
with little trouble to himself, he did not even deign 
to reply to a very humble epistle from our master.” 
This is the way accusations are made ; this is the kind 
of evidence on which they are believed. The only 
facts here established are, that Beethoven wrote to 
Goethe, and that Goethe did not reply. Beethoven’s 
letter requested Goethe to recommend the grand duke 
to subscribe to his Mass. It was doubtless very mor- 
tifying not to receive a reply ; such things always are 
mortifying, and offended self-love is apt to suggest bad 
motives for the offence. But a bystander, knowing 
how many motives may actuate the conduct, and un- 

1 The period which is included in this Seventh Book occupies 
no less than 563 pages, of Viehoff’s Biography ; yet while I have 
added a great many details to those collected by Yiehoff, I do not 
think any of interest have been omitted. 
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self in the study of Chinese history. Nay, on the 
very day of the battle of Leipsic, he wrote the epilogue 
to the tragedy of “ Essex,” for the favourite actress, 
Madame Wolf . 1 

Patriotic writers are unsparing in sarcasms on a 
man who could thus seek refuge in Poetry from the 
bewildering troubles of politics, and they find no other 
explanation than that lie was an Egoist. Other pa- 
triotic. writers, among them some of ultra-republican- 
ism, such as Karl Grim, have eloquently defended him. 

I do not think it necessary to add arguments to those 
already suggested respecting his relation to politics. 
Those who are impatient with him for being what he 
was, and not what they are, will listen to no argu- 
ments. It is needless to point out how, at sixty-four, 
he was not likely to become a politician, having up to 
that age sedulously avoided politics. It is needless 
to show that he was not in a position which called 
upon him to do anything. The grievance seems to be 
that ho wrote no war songs, issued no manifestos, but 
strove to keep himself as much as possible out of the 
hearing of contemporary history. If this was a crime, 
the motive was not criminal. Judge the act as you 
will, but do not misjudge the motive. To attribute 
such an act to cowardice, or fear of compromising him- 
self, is unwarrantable, in the face of all the evidence 
we have of his character. 

When the mighty Napoleon threatened the grand 
duke, we have seen how Goethe was roused. That 
was an individual injustice, which he could clearly 
understand, and was prepared to combat. For the 
duke he would turn Ballad-singer; for the Nation he 
had no voice; and why? Because there was no 
Nation. He saw clearly then, what is now seen clearly, 

i Curiously enough, on that very day of Napoleon’s first groat 
defeat, his medallion, which was hung on the wall of Goethe’s 
study, fell from its nail to the ground. 
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1 have found such escapes ; for they belong to the world 
at large, and "before them vanish all the limits of nation- 
ality . But this consolation is after all hut a poor one, 
and is no compensation for the proud conviction that 
one belongs to a great, strong, honoured, and dreaded 
people.” 1 le spoke also of Germany’s future, but he saw 
that this future was still far distant. “For us, mean- 
while, this alone remains : let every one, according to his 
talents, according to his tendencies, and according to his 
position, do his utmost to increase the culture and develop- 
ment, of the people, to strengthen and widen it on all 
sides, that the people may not lag behind other peoples, 
hut may become competent for every great action when 
the day of its glories arrives.” Very wise words, how- 
ever unpalatable to enthusiastic patriotism. He turned 
from such abstract considerations to the question of 
the journal, and the probability of “awakening” the 
German People to Freedom. “But is the people 
awakened ? ” he continued. “ Does it know what it 
wants and what it wills? Have you forgotten what 
that honest Philister in Jena said to his neighbour, as 
in his joy ho called out, that the French were departed, 
and his rooms were ready for the reception of the Eus- 
sians ! The sleep has been too deep for a mere shak- 
ing to alter it. And is every agitation an elevation ? 
We are not now considering the cultivated youth, but 
the many, the millions. And what will be won? 
Freedom, you say ; but perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to call it a setting free — not, however, a setting 
free from the yoke of foreigners, but from a foreign 
yoke. True, 1 no longer see Frenchmen, no longer see 
Italians; but in their place I see Cossacks, Baschkirs, 
Croats, Magyars, and other Hussars.” 

He who thought thus, was not likely to be found 
among the enthusiasts of that day, had he been at the 
age of enthusiasm. But, as lie said to Eekermann, 
who alluded to the reproaches against him for not hav- 
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of his time, his thoughts and sympathies, we marvel at 
his energy, and laud his passionate devotion; we do 
not make his earnestness a crime ; we do not say of 
a Faraday that he “ looks at life only as a Chemist ; 
of an Owen “ that he looks at life only as a Zoologist.” 
It is understood that any great pursuit must necessarily 
draw away the thoughts and activities from other pur- 
suits. Why then is Art to he excluded from the same 
serious privilege ? Why is the artist, who is in earnest, 
excluded from the toleration spontaneously awarded to 
the philosopher ? I know but of one reason, and that 
is the indisposition in men to accept Art as serious. 
Because it ministers directly to our pleasures, Art is 
looked on as the child of luxury ; the product of idle- 
ness ; and those who cannot rise to the height of the 
conception which animated a Goethe and a Schiller, are 
apt to treat it as mere rhetoric and self-importance 
in men who speak of Art as the noblest form of Cul- 
ture. Indeed, those who regard Painting and Sculpture 
as means of supplying their dining-rooms and galleries 
with costly ornaments, Music as furnishing the excuse 
for a box at the opera, and Poetry as an agreeable 
pastime, may be justified in thinking lightly of painters, 
sculptors, musicians, and poets. But I will not sup- 
pose the reader to be one of this class; and may 
therefore appeal to his truer appreciation for a verdict 
in favour of the claims made by Art to serious recog- 
nition, as one among the many forms of national 
culture. This granted, it follows that the more ear- 
nestly the artist accepts and follows his career, the 
more honour does he claim from us. 

Now Goethe was a man of too profoundly serious a 
nature not to be in earnest with whatever he under- 
took ; he led an earnest and laborious life, when he 
might have led one of pleasure and luxurious idleness. 
“ To scorn delights and five laborious days,” with no 
other reward than the reward of activity, the delight of 
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pareil stoi’cisme,” says a thoughtful and sympathetic 
writer, “et voit souvent une sorte de s^cheresse dans 
I’&pret^ de ces grandes &mes, — dures pour elles-mSmes 
et par consequent un peu pour les autres, qui ont hair 
de se consoler de tout, pourvu que l’univers reste livrd 
a leur contemplation. Mais au fond c’est la le plus haut 
degre du desint^ressement et le plus beau triomphe de 
l’&me humaine. Ce que la conscience timor^e des 
&ines tendres et vertueuses appelle Tggoisme du g^nie, 
n’est d’ ordinaire que le ddtachement des jouissances 
personnelles et Poubli de soi pour rid^al.” 1 

While one party has assailed him for his political 
indifference, another, and still more ungenerous party, 
has assailed him for what they call his want of relig- 
ion. The man who can read Goethe’s works and not 
perceive in them a spirit deeply religious, must limit 
the word religion to the designation of his own doc- 
trines ; and the man who, reading them, discovers that 
Goethe was not orthodox, is discovering the sun at 
midday. Orthodox he never pretended to be. His 
attitude toward all particular creeds is well expressed 
by Schiller in the epigram : 

« Welche Religion ich bekenne ? Keine von Allen, 

Die du mir nennst. Und warum Keine ? Aus Religion.” 

“ You ask me to what religion I belong ? To none 
of those you name. And why to none ? Because of 
Religion.” Goethe saw that the religious conceptions 
of the multitude could not be the same as the concep- 
tions of the cultivated, though their religious emotions 
might be the same. His religious experiences had 
begun early, and his doubts began with them. There 
are those who regard Doubt as criminal in itself; 
but no human soul that has once struggled, that has 
once been perplexed with baffling thoughts which it 

1 Ernest Renan : “ Essais de Morale,” p. 138. 
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or he would utter one of his profound and pregnant 
aphorisms, such as : 

“ Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit gehe!!,” 

%. e. only within the circle of Law can there be true 
Freedom. We are not free when we acknowledge no 
higher power, but when we acknowledge it, and in 
reverence raise ourselves by proving that a Higher 
lives in us. 

But against dogmatic teachings he opposed the fun- 
damental. rule, that all conceptions of the Deity must 
necessarily be our individual conceptions, valid for us, 
but not to the same extent for others. Each soul has 
its own religion ; must have it as an individual posses- 
sion ; let each see that he be true to it ; which is 
far more efficacious than trying to accommodate him- 
self to another’s ! 

« Im Innern ist ein Universum auch ; 

Daher der Volker loblicher Gebrauch 
Das Jeglicher das Beste was er kennt 
Er Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt.” 

« I believe in God ” was, he said, “ a beautiful and praise- 
worthy phrase ; but to recognise God in all His mani- 
festations, that is true holiness on earth.” He declared 
himself in the deepest sense of the word a Protestant, 
and as such claimed “ the right of holding his inner 
being free from all prescribed dogma, the right of 
developing himself religiously ! ” With reference to 
the genuineness of Scripture, he maintained with the 
modern Spiritualists that nothing is genuine but what 
is truly excellent, which stands in harmony with the 
purest nature and reason, and which even now minis- 
ters to our highest development. He looked upon the 
Four Gospels as genuine, “ for there is in them a re- 
flection of a greatness which emanated from the person 
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of Jesus, and which was of as divine a kind as was 
ever seen upon earth. If I am asked whether it is in 
my nature to pay Him devout reverence, I say — cer- 
tainly ! I bow before Him as the divine manifestation 
of the highest morality. If I am asked whether it is 
in my nature to reverence the sun, I again say — cer- 
tainly ! For he is likewise a manifestation of the 
highest Being. I adore in Mm the light and the pro- 
ductive power of God ; by which we all live, move, 
and have our being. But if I am asked whether I am 
inclined to bow before a thumb bone of the apostle 
Peter or Paul, I say — away with your absurdities ! 
. . . Let mental culture go on advancing, let science 
go on gaining in depth and breadth, and the human 
intellect expand as it may, it will never go beyond the 
elevation and moral culture of Christianity as it shines 
forth in the Gospels. The mischievous sectarianism 
of Protestants will one day cease, and with it the 
hatred between father and son, sister and brother ; for 
as soon as the pure doctrine and love of Christ are 
comprehended in their true nature, and have become 
a living principle, we shall feel ourselves great and 
free as human beings, and not attach special importance 
to a degree more or less in the outward forms of 
religion. Besides, we shall all gradually advance from 
a Christianity of words and faith to a Christianity of 
feeling and action.” He was eighty-two when these 
words were uttered to Eckermann. Ten years before, 
he wrote to his old friend the Countess von Stolberg : 
“ I have meant honestly all my life both with myself 
and others, and in all my earthly strivings have ever 
looked upward to the Highest. You and yours have 
done so likewise. Let us continue to work thus while 
there is daylight for us ; for others another sun will 
shine by which they will work, while for us a brighter 
light will shine. And so let us remain untroubled 
about the future ! In our Father's kingdom there are 
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many provinces, and as He has given ns here so happy 
a resting-place, so will He certainly care for ns above ; 
perhaps we shall be blessed with what here on earth 
has been denied ns, to know one another merely by 
seeing one another, and thence more thoronghly to 
love one another.” 

There are two aspects under which religion may be 
considered : the divine aspect, and the human aspect ; 
in the one it is Theosophy, in the other Ethics. 
Goethe’s Theosophy was that of Spinoza, modified by 
his own poetical tendencies ; it was not a geometrical, 
but a poetical Pantheism. In it the whole universe 
was conceived as divine ; not as a lifeless mass, but as 
the living manifestation of Divine Energy ever flowing 
forth into activity. St. Paul tells ns that God fives in 
everyt hin g, and everything in God. Science tells ns 
that the world is always becoming . Creation continues. 
The world was not made, once and for ever, as a thing 
completed, and afterward serenely contemplated. The 
world is still a-making. The primal energies of Life 
are as young and potent as of old, issuing forth under 
new forms through metamorphoses higher and ever 
higher, as dawn broadens into day. 

Goethe’s religion was eminently concrete, and devout 
in its worship of realities. He believed in fact; he 
thought Reality in itself holier than any fiction could 
make it. Human nature was to him a holy fact, and 
man’s body a temple of holiness. This is Hellenic, 
but its kinship with Spinoza’s system is also obvious. 
Spinoza had no sympathy with those philosophers who 
deride or vilify human nature : in his opinion it w T as 
better to try to understand it; and disregarding the 
clamours • of those who conceived the emotions and 
actions of human nature to be chaotic and absurd, he 
analysed its properties as if it had been a mathematical 
figure. In other words, he inquired without passion, 
reasoned without foregone conclusions, interrogated the 
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a series of moral propositions of the noblest character; 
but indeed his works are saturated with a morality 
such as speaks to every mind not prejudiced, and are 
even more remarkable for the absence of any mean, 
grovelling, selfish, and narrow views than for their 
direct teaching. The cry of “ Immorality,” which has 
been sometimes raised against his works, springs from 
that uncharitableness which denounces every thought 
not taught by the denouncing sect. If any one can 
read Goethe’s works and not feel the writer to have 
been one strengthened by noble sentiments and warmed 
by the purest love for human nature in its most gener- 
ous forms, I have nothing to add to the words of the 
spirit in “ Faust,” — 


“ Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst” — 

“ You resemble the Spirit which you understand.” 1 

Whatever else he has been accused of, he has never 
been accused of not having striven incessantly to reach 
a full development of his own being, and to aid the 
culture of his nation. There is something truly grand 
in the picture of his later years ; so calm, and yet so 
active. His sympathy, instead of growing cold with 
age, seems every year to become more active. Every 
discovery in Science, every new appearance in Litera- 

1 1 heard a capital story of Carlyle at a dinner party in Berlin, 
silencing the cant about Goethe’s want of religion, by one of his 
characteristic sarcasms. For some time he sat quiet, but not 
patient, while certain pietists were throwing up their eyes, and 
regretting that so great a genius ! so godlike a genius ! should not 
have more purely devoted himself to the service of Christian 
Truth ! and should have had so little, etc. Carlyle sat grim, 
ominously silent, his hands impatiently twisting his napkin, until 
at last he broke silence, and in his slow, emphatic way said, 
“ Meine Herren , did you never hear the story of that man who 
vilified the sun because it would not light his cigar ? ” This 
bombshell completely silenced the enemy’s fire. Not a word was 
spoken in reply. “ I could have kissed him ! ” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic artist who narrated the anecdote to me. 
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He even began to study the Oriental languages, and 
was delighted to be able to copy the Arabic manu- 
scripts in their peculiar characters. Yon Hammer, 
De Sacy, and other Orientalists had given him abun- 
dant material ; his poetic activity soon gave that 
material shape. But while donning the Turban, and 
throwing the Caftan over his shoulders, he remained 
a true German. He smoked opium, and drank Fov*- 
kah ; but his dreams were German, and his songs were 
German. This forms the peculiarity of the “ Divan” 
— it is West-Eastern; the images are Eastern; the 
form and the feeling are Western. Precisely as in the 
Boman Elegies he had thrown himself into the clas- 
sical past, reproducing its forms with unsurpassed ease 
and witchery, yet never for a moment ceasing to be 
original, never ceasing to be German; so also in this 
Eastern world we recognise the Western poet. He 
follows the Caravan slowly across the desert ; he hears 
the melancholy chant of the Bulbul singing on the 
borders of sparkling fountains ; he listens devoutly to 
the precepts of Mohammed, and rejoices in the strains 
of Hafis. The combination is most felicitous. It pro- 
duced an epoch in German Literature. The Lyrists, 
according to Gervinus, suddenly following this example, 
at once relinquished their warlike and contemporary 
tone to sing the songs of the East. Biickert and 
Platen, following the trace of the German Hafis, wan- 
dered among Poses and Ghazels ; other poets gladly 
imitated them. Does it not seem as if there were a 
natural tendency in the German character to turn the 
back upon active political life, when we see that in 
the two great crises of history, in the Crusades and 
in the War of Independence, the poets fled from the 
stormy contemplation of their time, seeking inspiration 
in an order of ideas completely opposed to the time ? 
The Minnesingers, amid the clang of knightly achieve- 
ments, could only sing of Love and Pleasure ; the 
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modem poets, amid the storms of an European struggle, 
could find no inspiration but in Romanticism, or in 
Orientalism. This is the more noticeable because 
Goethe has been angrily reproached for his flight into 
the East ; although surely the aged poet might find an 
excuse if the young poets were applauded ? 

The u West-6'stliche Divan” is divided into twelve 
Books : the Singer, Hafis, Love, Contemplation, Sadness, 
Proverbs, Timour, Suleika, Wine-house, Parables, Per- 
sians, and Paradise ; very various in contents, and of 
various excellence. Truly may be applied to Goethe 
the epigraph he applies to Hafis: “Let us call the 
World the Bride, and the Spirit will be the Bride- 
groom; he who has known Hafis had seen this 
marriage.” 


Ci Sey das W ort die Braut genannt, 

Brautigam der Geist ; 

Diese Hochzeit hat gekannt 
Wer Hafisen preis’t.” 

How much of his own experience he has clothed in 
these Eastern forms we cannot know; some of the 
poems have been identified with their occasions, and 
some of their allusions have been deciphered : in one 
case, in the “ Buch Suleika,” he has placed the name 
of Hatem where the rhyme plainly tells us to read 
Goethe : 

“ Du beschamst, wie Morgenrothe 
Jener Gipfel ernste Wand, 

Und noch einmal fiihlet Hatem 
Fruhlingshauch und Sommerbrand.” 

The grace with which many of these poems are lightly 
touched, the admirable wisdom which s mil es so serenely 
under . them, the calm, hot, noonday st illn ess, inter- 
changing with the careless gaiety of the wine-house 
mirth, cannot be indicated by translation ; nor will 
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I attempt it. For the sake of the German 
however, here is one brief specimen : 


reader. 


“ Trunken miissen wir alle seyn ! 

Jugend ist TrunkenJieit ohne Wein ; 
Trinkt sich das Alter wieder zu Jugend 
So ist es wundervolle Tugend. 

Fiir Sorgen sorgt das liebe Leben 
Und Sorgenbrecher sind die Reben.” 


To these poems is added a volume of Historical Notes, 
which show indeed a conscientious study of the East, 
but which also show how immeasurably inferior his 
prose was to his poetry. Age is visible in very page. 

And what must be said of the claim set up by Her- 
mann Grimm, respecting the share which he declares 
Frau Willemer to have, not only in inspiring some of 
these lyrics, but actually in the composition of them ? 
In the Appendix the reader may see what was thought 
of this extraordinary claim by the late Emmanuel 
Deutsch, whose early loss we deplore, and to whose 
indignant article in the Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 4, 
1869, I need only add two remarks: First, that this 
claim to the authorship of poems is only a repetition 
of the absurd claim previously set up by Bettina, which 
has been sufficiently exposed ; and that, if it be allowed 
on such evidence, to transfer the glory of accomplished 
works to any one who has the courage to claim them 
as their own, no reputation can be safe, since every 
writer has friends, and the public is singularly ready 
to believe that a great work “ was written by somebody 
else.” Secondly, in the absence of very positive evi- 
dence, we must be guided by the probabilities, and 
what probability is there that a woman never known 
to have written poems in her own name, such as the 
world could accept as masterpieces — never known 
indeed as even a feeble poet — should for once in her 
life have written, for the greatest of modern poets. 
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poems which all Germany has accepted as his ? While 
there is every evidence that Goethe could have written, 
and did write, the poems published under his name, 
there is no evidence whatever that Frau von Willemer 
could have written the poems she claims to have given 
him. 

I had resolved to take no notice whatever of this 
preposterous claim, but finding that Godeke, in his 
recent biography of the poet, accepts it as established, 
I could not leave it unrefuted, knowing, as I well know, 
the facility with which such stories are circulated. 

In the early chapters of his Autobiography Goethe 
had presented a picture of Frankfort, which was very 
gratifying to the people of that city ; and when, in the 
year 1814, he passed through the city, he was received 
with an ovation which recalls the last visit of Voltaire 
to Paris. “ Tasso ” was performed at the theatre with 
great pomp. No sooner did be make his appearance 
in the box which had been prepared for him, and which 
was hung with flowers and laurel crowns, than Haydn's 
Symphony struck up, and the whole house rose with 
a burst of enthusiastic cheering. The Symphony con- 
tinued, and the shouts rose tumultuously above it. At 
length the curtain rolled up, and gradually a solemn 
stillness settled through the house. A prologue greeted 
uie great poet, and was the signal for more shouting. 
After “Tasso" came an epilogue, during which the 
laurel crowns were taken from the busts of Ariosto 
and Tasso, and handed to Goethe. And when all was 
over the corridors and staircases of the theatre were 
crowded with admirers, through whom he passed, smil- 
ing his thanks. r 


CHAPTER VI 



THR ACTIVITY OF AGE. 


In the year 18 16 he began to publish an Art Journal, 
Kirnd und Alterthum , which continued till 1828, a 
curious monument of the old man’s studies and activity. 
It is curious, moreover, as indicating a change in the 
direction of his ideas. We have seen what his relation 
was to the Romantic School, and how the tendencies 
of his nature and education led him to oppose to the 
characteristics of that School the characteristics of 
Greek Art. The Propyldcn represents the Greek 
tendency : Kumt und Altertlvmn represents a certain 
leaning toward the Romantic. Gothic Art, the old 
German and Netherland painters, no longer seemed to 
him objectionable ; but the discovery of the Elgin mar- 
bles once more awakened his enthusiasm for that per- 
fection of form which was the ideal of Greek Art ; 1 and 
I have heard Rauch, the sculptor, humourously narrate 
Goethe's whimsical outbreaks when the young sculptor 
Rietsehl seemed in danger of perverting his talent by 
executing designs in the spirit of the Romantic School. 

Strong, however, as the opposition was which he felt 
to the vagaries of the so-called Christian Art, he had 
too much of the Faust spirit to keep entirely aloof from 
the Romanticists. In his old age the tendency to sub- 
stitute Reflection for Inspiration naturally assumed 
greater force ; and his love of mystification was now 

1 See his letter to Hayden, in the “Life of IIaydon,” vol. ii. 
p. 205. 
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wearing a serious aspect, duping himself perhaps as 
much as it duped others. The German nation had 
persisted in discovering profound meanings in passages 
which he had written without any recondite meaning 
at all ; finding himself a prophet when he meant only 
to be a poet, he gradually fell into the snare, and 
tried to be a prophet now he could no longer be so 
great a poet as before. Every incident was to he typ- 
ical. Every phrase was of importance. Whether the 
lion should roar at a particular time (in the “ Novelle ”) 
or whether he should be silent, were subjects of long 
deliberation. The « Wanderjahre ” was one great arse- 
nai of symbols, the Second Part of “ Paust ” another. 

e enghted in seeing the philosophic critics outdoing 
each other in far-fetched ingenuity, “ explaining ” his 
Faust and “ Meister ; ” and very astutely he refused 
o come to their aid. He saw libraries filled with dis- 
cussions as to what he had intended ; but no one ever 
seduced him into an explanation which would have 
silenced these discussions. Instead of doing so, he 
seemed disposed to furnish the world with more rid- 
dles. In a word, he mystified the public ; but he did 
so m a grave, unconscious way, with a certain belief in 
his own mystification. 

In the year 1816, Saxe-Weimar was made a grand 
auchy; and he received the Falcon Order, together 
wi an increase of salary, which now became three 
ousan thalers, with extra allowance for his equi- 

T ntfl T*r ^ ® ven *' s ma< ^ e this year memorable. 
Lotte — - Werther s Lotte — now a widow in her sixtieth 

r^d m0fc !if of twelve children, pays him a visit 
and e ^ mar ' The ? ^ad not met since her marriage, 
and what a meeting this must have been for both! 

ow strange a mingling of feelings recurrent to a 
the^ 11 ^ ag^atedpast, and of feelings perplexed by 
the surprise at finding each other so much changed ! 
he second and far more serious event of the year 
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is the death of his wife. Many affected to consider 
tins “ a happy release.” People are fond of arranging 
the lives of others according to their own conceptions, 
interpreting afflictions like these without regard to the 
feelings of the afflicted. The blow was heavy to bear. 
She who for eight and twenty years had loved and 
aided him, who — whatever her faults — had been to 
him what no other woman was, could not be taken 
from him without making him deeply feel the loss. 
His self-mastery was utterly shaken. He kneeled at 
her bedside, seizing her cold hands, and exclaiming: 
“Thou wilt not forsake me! Ho, no; thou must not 
forsake me ! ” He has expressed his feelings in two 
passages only ; in the exquisite lines he wrote on the 
day of her death, and in a letter to Zelter. These 
are the lines: 

a Du versuchst, O Sonne, vergebens 
Durch die dustern Wolken zu scheinenl 
Per gauze Gewinn meines Lebens 
1st, ihren Verlust zu beweinen. ” 1 

And to Zelter the words were these: “When I tell 
thee, thou rough and sorely tried son of earth, that my 
dear little wife has left me, thou wilt know what that 
means” 

In Science he strove to find forgetfulness; and the 
loneliness of his house was next year changed into an 
unaccustomed liveliness by the marriage of his son 
with Ottilia von Pogwisch, one of the gayest and 
most brilliant of the Weimar circle. She was always 
a great favourite with her father-in-law, and during the 
remainder of his life not only kept his house for him, 
and received his numerous guests, but became a privi- 
leged favourite, to whom everything was permitted. 

1 u In vain, O Sun, you struggle to shine through the dark 
tloud# ; the whole gain of my life is to bewail her loss.” 
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parts of the building : just try how strong it is.’ The 
bricklayer went to work, and scarcely had he given 
five or six hearty blows, when bricks and mortar fell 
in, and one could see through the opening some vener- 
able perukes with which the room was decorated. ‘ Go 
on, my friend,’ said I, * I cannot yet see clearly enough. 
Do not restrain yourself, but act as if you were in 
your own house.’ This friendly encouragement so ani- 
mated the bricklayer, that the opening was soon large 
enough to serve perfectly for a door ; when my library 
attendants rushed into the room each with an armful 
of books, which they threw upon the ground as a 
sign of possession. Benches, chairs, and desks van- 
ished in a moment ; and my assistants were so quick 
and active, that in a few days all the books were 
arranged along the walls. The doctors, who soon after 
entered the room through the usual door, were quite 
confounded at so unexpected a change. They did not 
know what to say, but retired in silence ; but they all 
harboured a secret grudge against me. When I related 
this to the grand duke, he laughed heartily and quite 
approved me. Afterward, when, on account of the 
great dampness of the library, T wished to take down 
and remove the whole of the old city wall, which was 
quite useless, I found no better success. My entreaties, 
reasons, and representations found no hearing; and I 
was forced at last to go to work as a conqueror. When 
the city authorities saw my workmen destroying their 
old wall, they sent a deputation to the grand duke, 
with the humble request that his Highness would be 
pleased, by a word of command, to check my violent 
destruction of their venerable wall. But the grand 
duke, who had secretly authorised me, said : ‘ T do not 
intermeddle with Goethe’s affairs. He knows what 
he has to do, and must act as he thinks right. Go 
to him and speak to him yourself if you have the 
courage !’” 



| 
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The other anecdote is recorded by Luden. In 1823 
the Landtag (or Parliament, to use the nearest Eng- 
lish equivalent) assembled, and demanded the finance 
accounts. Goethe, who was at the head of the Com- 
mission for Art and Science, to which a sum of 11,787 
thalers was allotted, at first took no notice of the 
demand made for his accounts ; but was heard to ex- 
press himself angrily at this Landtag, with its pedantic 
fuss about a paltry sum. At length he was prevailed 
upon to send in his accounts. What was the sur- 
prise of the Landtag to read a few lines to this effect: 

“ Received, so much ; expended, so much ; remains, so 
much. Signed Grossherzgl. Immediatcommission fur 
Wissenschaft und Kunst, Goethe !” At this cavalier 
procedure some of the members burst out laughing; 
others were indignant, and proposed to refuse the grant 
for the following year ; a proposition which was all the 
more acceptable because the Landtag had a great idea of 
economy, and but a small idea of the value of science 
and art. Luden strove to convince them this was 
an unwise procedure. He urged indeed the necessity 
of the Landtag being put in possession of all the 
details of expenditure, not that any doubt could arise 
respecting the judicious mode in which the expendi- 
ture had been made, but because in public affairs it 
was indispensable men should see as well as believe. 
Against him it was argued that the mere statement 
of every groschen received and expended was not 
sufficient; it was also necessary that the Landtag 
should be convinced that the expenditure had been 
solely for useful and desirable purposes, not permitting 
any favouritism or luxury to enjoy the benefit of 
public money. 

Although the sittings of the Landtag were strictly 
private, one cannot be surprised at these debates having 
oozed out and formed the topic of gossip. Goethe was 
very indignant. He had been so long accustomed to an 
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imperial sway, before which every one gave way, that 
the idea of his actions being controlled and questioned 
by a Landtag was very irritating to him. Nor, although 
he was obviously in the wrong in this instance, were 
the grand duke and duchess inclined to side against 
him. Karl August himself spoke earnestly to the 
land marshal, urging on him the impropriety of so 
offending Goethe ; the grand duchess sent for Luden, 
who thus reports the interview : “ She spoke to me with 
that dignified simplicity which made her so imposing, 
and which was imposing even to Napoleon in his 
anger. It would be a serious evil, she said, if our 
friendly relations should be disturbed by any mis- 
understanding. It would be the more unpleasant to 
me, because I fear it would much annoy the grand 
duke. The Landtag is unquestionably in the right; 
but the Geheimrath Goethe undoubtedly thinks he too 
is in the right. Above or beyond the written laws 
there is still another law — the law for poets and 
women. The Landtag is assuredly convinced that the 
whole of the money granted has been truly employed 
by Goethe ? You admit that ? Well, then, the only 
question that now can arise is whether the money had 
been properly expended. But here one must remember 
the position held by the Geheimrath in relation to the 
world, to this country, to our court, and to the grand 
duke through a long series of years : this position very 
naturally has influenced his mode of looking at affairs. 
I find it perfectly intelligible that he can well believe 
he has before all others the right of deciding for him- 
self what is the best means of employing the money 
placed at his disposal. I do not understand these 
matters, and far be it from me to pretend to set any 
one right ; my only wish is that friendly relations be 
preserved, and that the old Geheimrath may be spared 
every annoyance. How this is to be done I do not 
see. But the Landtag need be under no uneasiness lest 
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this should become a precedent. We have but one 
Goethe , and who knows how long we may 'preserve 
him; a second will not perhaps be soon found 
again” 

Is this not very charming? And can we wonder 
that Luden was conquered, and that in turn the whole 
Landtag was brought over to a sort of sullen acquies- 
cence? While relating such characteristic anecdotes, 
place must be found for another, which is indeed less 
interesting in itself, but which circulates in Germany 
and England under a very absurd and very injurious 
form. The first time I heard it gravely stated as a 
fact, of which proof could be brought, the reader may 
imagine with what indignation I at once denied it, and 
insisted on the proof being produced, although proof 
must have been indeed overwhelming which could 
make me believe that Goethe had stolen an ingot 
of gold . No proof, however, came. The accusation 
slipped from my mind, until it was once more gravely 
adduced, and that too in Weimar. The requisite 
inquiries having been made, this story emerged as the 
foundation of the scandal. 

The Emperor of Russia had forwarded to Doberei- 
ner, the great chemist, a bar of platinum. It was 
given to Goethe, who was to examine it, and make 
any experiment on it he pleased, and then transmit 
it to Dcjbereiner. Goethe, whose passion for minerals 
is well known, and who had the “ collector’s mania,” 
placed this bar of platinum among his treasures, and 
delighted himself with contemplating it, till at last he 
could not be brought to part with it. Dobereiner, 
impatient, wrote to him, begging to have it sent. But 
no answer came. He wrote again, without success. 
He was, indeed, placed in a position very similar to 
that in which we saw Professor Biittner, who having 
lent Goethe his prisms and optical instruments, wrote 
in vain to have them returned, and was forced to send 
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his servant with an order to bring them away. Goethe 
delayed and delayed, and could not bring himself to 
part with the platinum ; and when Dobereiner, out of 
patience, complained to the grand duke, Karl August 
laughed and said, “ Leave the old donkey in peace! 
you’ll never get it from him. I will write to the 
emperor for another.” 

To this may be added, that in the early genialische 
period Goethe carried off a hundred engravings by 
Albrecht Durer from Knebel’s collection, to study 
them at leisure at home, and these engravings Knebel 
never saw in his own house again. Now these cases, 
although coming under the catagory of that much 
abused license which men permit themselves, namely, 
the license of borrowing books, umbrellas, and 
money, are not defensible, nor will I palliate them. 
Let the reader pass any sentence he will upon such 
infractions of the rule of conscientiousness ; but let us 
not hear such things uttered as that Goethe stole a bar 
of gold or platinum. 

With Dobereiner, he followed all the new phenom- 
ena which chemistry was then bringing before the 
astonished world. He also prepared his own writings 
on Morphology for the press; and studied Greek 
mythology, English literature, and Gothic art. Byron’s 
“ Manfred ” he reviewed in the Kunst und Althertlmm, * 
and enthusiastically welcomed our great poet as the 
greatest product of modern times. Scott also he 
read with ever-increasing admiration. Homer, always 
studied with delight, now reassumed to him that indi- 
viduality which Wolff had for a time destroyed; 
Schubarth’s “ Ideen uber Homer ” having brought him 
round once more to the belief in the existence of 44 the 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 1 Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, geology, meteorology, anatomy, optics. 
Oriental literature, English literature, Calderon, and the 
1 See the little poem “ Homer wider Homer.’ 1 
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romantic school in France — these were the subjects 
which by turns occupied his inexhaustible activity. 

“ Life/’ he says, “ resembles the Sibylline Books; it 
becomes dearer the less there remains of it.” To one 
who could so worthily occupy the last remaining years ^ 
of a long life, they must indeed have been precious. 

As he grew older he worked harder. He went less 
into society. To court he very seldom went. “ I 
wouldn’t send the picture,” writes the duke to him, 

“ because I hoped it might lure thee out, now Candle- 
mas is over, a day when every bear and badger leaves 
his lair.” But in lieu of his going to court, the court 
went to him. Once every week the grand duchess 
paid him a visit, sometimes bringing with her a princely 
visitor, such as the late Emperor of Russia, then grand 
duke, or the Bang of Wurtemberg. He had always 
something new and interesting set aside for this visit, 
which was doubly dear to him, because he had a ten- 
der regard for the grand duchess, and it pleased him 
to be able to show her a new engraving, medallion, 
book, poem, or some scientific novelty. Karl August 
came often, but not on particular days. He used to 
walk up into the simple study, and chat there as with 
a brother. One day Goethe had a Jena student paying 
him a visit; the student saw an elderly gentleman 
walk unannounced into the room, and quietly seat 
himself on a chair ; the student continued his harangue, 
and when it was concluded, Goethe quietly said, “But 
I must introduce the gentlemen : his Royal Highness 

the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Herr , student 

from Jena.” Never did the student forget the embar- 
rassment of that moment ! 

The first edition of “Wilhelm Meister’s Wander- 
jakre” falls in this period, 1821 , and as this edition is 
the one best known in England through Carlyle’s trans- 
lation, it may now be criticised, the more so, as what 
was afterward thrown into the book (I will not say 
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worked into it) only made it still more fragmentary 
and imperfect. 

There are pages in the “ Wander jahre” which he 
alone could have written; but I cannot bring myself 
to regard the whole book as anything better than a 
collection of sketches and studies, often incomplete, 
and sometimes not worth completing. It is very 
unequal, some parts being as feeble as others are 
admirable. The story of “ The Man of Fifty ” has capi- 
tal points, and the “Hew Melusina” is a charming 
fairy tale; but much of what is symbolical seems to 
me only fantastic ; and as a composition the work is 
feeble, and careless even to impertinence. Not only 
are the various little stories “ dragged in” with the 
transparent artifice of juvenile productions; not only 
are these stories for the most part tiresome and some- 
times trivial, but there is one story (“ Nicht m weit ”) 
which, beginning with considerable animation, is actu- 
ally left unfinished in the work, just as it lay unfin- 
ished in his portfolio. Observe it is not given as 
a fragment — the conclusion is promised, but never 
comes. This is an impertinence to the public; all 
the more remarkable as coming from a writer who 
thought so much of Art. He might have published 
the stories separately, as they were written separately ; 
and if he could not work out the great scheme of the 
« Wander jahre,” he might have left it a fragment, or 
left it unpublished. 

It is easy for admirers of this work to cite very 
beautiful passages ; and it is by no means difficult to 
read under its symbolical dulness any profound mean- 
ings the interpreter wishes to read there. But for my 
own part, greatly as I admire Goethe, and profoundly 
as his works affect me, I do not recognise in the 
“ Wanderjahre” the old magic, nor can my love for 
the writer persuade me that it is well written, well 
conceived, or intelligibly executed. I quarrel with no 
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papers hitherto unpublished, detached pieces finished 
and unfinished ; opinions on natural science, art, litera- 
ture, and life, all mingled together. Suppose you were 
to make up from these six or eight printed sheets to 
fill the gaps in my “ Wanderjahre.” Strictly speaking 
they have nothing to do with it, but the proceeding 
may be justified by the fact that mention is made of 
an archive in Makaria’s house in which such detached 
pieces are preserved. Thus we shall not only get over 
a difficulty, but find a fitting vehicle for sending a 
number of interesting things into the world/ I ap- 
proved of the plan, set to work at once, and completed 
the desired arrangement in a short time. Goethe 
seemed well satisfied. I had put together the whole 
into two principal parts; one under the title ‘From 
Makaria’s Archive,’ the other under the title ‘ Accord- 
ing to the Views of the Wanderer.’ And as Goethe, 
at this time, had just finished two poems — one on 
4 Schiller’s Skull/ and the other ‘Kein Wesen kann zu 
Niehts zerfallen ’ — he was desirous to bring out these 
also, and we added them at the close of the two divi- 
sions. But when the 4 Wanderjahre’ came out, no 
one knew what to make of it. The progress of the 
romance was interrupted by a number of enigmatical 
sayings, the explanation of which could he expected 
from men only of special studies, such as artists, lite- 
rati, men of science; this greatly annoyed all other 
readers, especially those of the fair sex. Then, as for 
the two poems, people could as little understand them 
as they could guess how they got into such a place. 
Goethe laughed at this.” 

No other criticism of the “Wanderjahre” is needed 
after such a story. Had Goethe stood in awe of 
the public, had he lived in England or France, where 
“ Be vie wars” exercise at least the duty of Police, he 
would not thus have ventured to play with his own 
reputation and to mystify the public. 
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began to extend to Italy, England, and France. His 
active interest in the important productions of foreign 
literature was reciprocated in the admiration expressed 
for him by men like Manzoni, Scott, Byron, Carlyle, 
Stapfer, Ampdre, Soret, and others. He had written 
of Manzoni’s “ Carmagnola,” defending it against 
adverse criticism, with a fervour which, according to 
Manzoni, secured his reputation in Europe. “ It is 
certain that I owe to Goethe’s admiration all the praise 
I have received. I was very ill treated until he so 
nobly defended me, and since then I have not only 
seen public opinion change, but I myself have learned 
to look at my productions in a new light.” How pro- 
found was his admiration for Byron, and how flattered 
Byron was by it, is well known. The poem he sent 
to Byron, in answer to the dedication of “ Werner,” 
reached him just as he was setting out on the expedi- 
tion to Greece. 

Nor was this activity confined to reading. Oersted’s 
magnificent discovery of electro-magnetism awakened 
his keenest interest. He made Dobereiner exhibit the 
phenomena, and shortly afterward had Oersted to visit 
him. D’ Alton’s anatomical work on the Sloth and 
Megatherium found him as ready as a young reviewer 
to proclaim its importance to the world. He wrote 
also the account of his “Campaign in France;” the 
“ Annals” of his Life; Essays on Art; smaller poems; 
the epigrams, “ Zahme Xenien ; ” translated modern 
Greek songs; and sketched a restoration of the lost 
drama “ Phaeton ” by Euripides. 

It is evident then that there was abundant life in 
the old Jupiter, whose frame was still massive and 
erect ; whose brow had scarcely a wrinkle of old age ; 
whose head was still as free from baldness as ever; 
and whose large brown eyes had still that flashing 
splendour which distinguished them. Hufeland, the 
physician, who had made a special study of the human 
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organisation with reference to its powers of vitality, 
says, that never did he meet with a man in whom 
bodily and mental organisation were so perfect as in 
Goethe. Not only was the prodigious strength of 
vitality remarkable in him, but equally so the perfect 
balance of functions. “ One can truly say that his 
distinguishing characteristic was the harmony with 
which all mental faculties worked together, so that 
his creative Imagination was always under the control 
of his Eeason; and the same is true of his physical 
faculties: no function was predominant, all worked 
together for the continuance of a marvellous balance. 
But productivity was the fundamental character of his 
bodily and mental organisation ; and the former showed 
itself in a rich nutritive power, a rapid sanguinification 
and reproduction. He made much blood even as an 
old man” 

Not only life, but the life of life, the power of loving, 
was still preserved to him. Quisquis amat, nulla est 
conditione senex , says old Pontanus ; and the Marquis 
de Lassay prettily makes the loss of love-dreams a sign 
of the last sleep : “H61as, quand on commence a 
ne plus r§ver, ou plutdt a r§ver moins, on est pr&s de 
s’endormir pour toujours ” In the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, Goethe had still youth enough to love. At 
Marienbad he met with a Fraulein von Lewezow. A 
passion grew up between them, which, returned on 
her side with almost equal vehemence, brought back 
to him once more the exaltation of the “ Werther ” 
period. It was thought he would marry her, and 
indeed he wished to do so ; but the representations of 
his friends, and perhaps the fear of ridicule, withheld 
him. He tore himself away ; and the Marienbad Elegy, 
which he wrote in the carriage as it whirled him away, 
remains as a token of the passion and his suffering. 

Nor does the Eraulein von Lewezow appear to have 
been the only one captivated by the “old man elo- 
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quent.” Madame Szymanowska, according to Zelter, 
was “ madly in love ” with him • and however figura- 
tive such a phrase may he, it indicates, coming from 
so grave a man as Zelter, a warmth of enthusiasm one 
does not expect to see excited by a man of seventy-four. 

Although then seventy-three, he seemed only fifty 
to Felix Mendelssohn when that bright and fascinating 
boy came on a visit to Weimar, and charmed them all 
with his loving nature no less than with his musical 
genius. To Goethe he was as a David soothing the 
troubled mind of Saul. He would play to the old 
man for hours, “ first begging a kiss, or taking one,” 
and then springing from the music-stool he would 
chase the women through the rooms like a madcap. 
Goethe was deeply impressed by the music, but also 
felt his heart warm toward the clear and radiant nature 
of the boy. N or is there any more charming glimpse 
of the poet’s home than is given in the brief record of 
this episode. 1 

On the 7th of November, 1825, Goethe, who had a 
few weeks before prepared a Jubilee for the fiftieth 
anniversary of Karl August’s reign, was in turn hon- 
oured by a Jubilee celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of his arrival at Weimar. “ At dawn of day, when he 
opened the shutters of his bedroom, the first sound 
that met his ears was a morning song, sung by voices 
concealed in his garden. His first glance fell on the 
various tasteful gifts of neat-handed friends. At half- 
past eight all the carriages in the town were in motion ; 
all persons of consideration in court and city were in 
pilgrimage to the poet’s house. A party of musicians, 
and fourteen female friends, had assembled in his salon, 
to perform a morning ode written by Professor Eiemer, 
and set to music by Eberwein. At nine, when Goethe 
was conducted from his study by a friend and his own 

lu Goethe und Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.” Yon Dr. Karl 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Leipsic : 1871. 
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Just as the music reached the centre of the hall, 
music was heard from the galleries. The effect of 
this harmony in the lofty and beautiful hall, decorated 
with the busts and portraits, was indescribable. 

“At two o'clock a banquet was prepared for more 
than two hundred persons in the hall of the Stadthaus. 
In the evening ‘ Iphigenia 5 was performed at the 
theatre. At the end of the third act, Goethe, warned 
by his physician, retired ; and now a beautiful con- 
clusion to this extraordinary day awaited him. A 
serenade was performed in front of his house by the 
orchestral band of the Grand Ducal Chapel. Hummel 
had with great feeling and taste combined the tri- 
umphal March in ‘ Titus,' Gluck’s overture to f Iphi- 
genia,’ and a masterly Adagio of his own, with an 
echo for horns. The opening expressed the triumphant 
glories of the day, while the melting tones of the 
Adagio seemed to invite to the tranquillity which 
follows the accomplishment of work. 

“ All the houses in the Frauenplan, where Goethe 
lived, were illuminated. A numerous company repaired 
to his house, where an elegant entertainment awaited 
them, and Goethe remained one hour with his guests 
before retiring for the night. This day was likewise 
celebrated at Leipsic and Frankfort. In Frankfort the 
consul-general Bethmann marked the day by placing in 
his museum a statue of Goethe, as large as life, which 
Bauch had executed for him.” 1 

Beading this, and such anecdotes as the one formerly 
narrated about the Landtag, how can we wonder if 
the man, who was treated so like a god, adopted some- 
thing of the imperiousness and assumption of the part 
thus thrust upon him ? 

1 These details and many others are given in 44 Goethe’s Gold- 
ener Jubeltag.” Weimar : 1826. I have abridged the abridg- 
ment given by Mrs. Austin, 44 Goethe and His Contemporaries,” 
vol. iii. 
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enon. He himself evidently vacillated between hope 
of recovery and expectation of the great catastrophe. 
In Potsdam I sat many hours with him. He drank 
and slept alternately, then drank again, then rose to 
write to his consort, and then slept again. He was 
cheerful, but much exhausted. In the intervals he 
overpowered me with the most difficult questions upon 
physics, astronomy, meteorology, and geology ; upon the 
atmosphere of the moon ; upon the coloured double 
stars ; upon the influence of the spots in the sun upon 
the temperature; upon the appearance of organised 
forms in the primitive world ; and upon the internal 
warmth of the earth. He slept at intervals during his 
discourse and mine, was often restless, and then said, 
kindly excusing his apparent inattention, ‘ You see, 
Humboldt, it is all over with me ! ’ Suddenly he began 
to talk desultorily upon religious matters. He regretted 
the increase of pietism, and the connection of this 
species of fanaticism with a tendency toward political 
absolutism, and the suppression of all free mental 
action. * Then,’ ho exclaimed, ‘ there are false-hearted 
fellows, who think that by means of pietism they can 
make themselves agreeable to princes, and obtain places 
and ribbons. They have smuggled themselves in with 
a poetical predilection for the middle ages.’ His anger 
soon abated, and ho said that he had found much con- 
solation in the Christian religion. 'It is a humane 
doctrine,’ said he, 'but has been distorted from the 
beginning. The first Christians were the free thinkers 
among the ultras.’ ” 

Knowing Goethe’s love for the duke, his friends 
entertained great fears that the shock of this event 
would be terrible. He was seated at dinner when the 
news arrived. It was whispered from one to the other. 
At length it was gently broken to him. They were 
breathless with suspense. But his face remained quite 
calm — a calmness which betrayed him. “ Ah ! this is 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SECOND PAET OF “FAUST.” 

In the presence of this poem, I feel more embarrass- 
ment than with any other of Goethe’s works. Difficult 
as the task has been in each instance to convey an 
adequate idea of the work before me, and to give ex- 
pression to the opinion formed respecting it, that dif- 
ficulty becomes complicated in the present instance 
by the consciousness of the opposition existing between 
a certain class of admirers and myself, a class not of 
ignorant, prejudiced, but of enlightened and ingenious 
intellects. These admirers speak of the Second Part 
of “ Faust ” as a work of transcendent merit, surpassing 
all that Goethe has written, a storehouse of profound 
and mystic philosophy, a miracle of execution. Others 
again, and these among Goethe’s most loving students, 
declare it to be of mediocre interest, very far inferior to 
the First Part, and both in conception and execution 
an elaborate mistake. And of these I am one. I have 
tried to understand the work ; tried to place myself at 
the right point of view for perfect enjoyment; but 
repeated trials, instead of clearing up obscurities and 
deepening enjoyment, as with the other works, have 
more and more confirmed my first impressions. Now al- 
though it needs but little experience to suggest that the 
fault may be wholly mine, “the most legible hand,” 
as Goethe says, “ being illegible in the twilight ; ” al- 
though I might learn from what I have felt, and from 
what others have felt about the First Part, not to be 
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lias to be said on the Second Part, instead of affixing 
it to the criticism of the First Part; for indeed the 
two poems are two, not two parts of one poem; the 
interval between them in conception and treatment is 
as wide as the interval of years between their compo- 
sition. Taking up the biographical clue, we have seen 
in previous chapters the gradual development of a tend- 
ency toward mysticism and over-reflectiveness, which, 
visible as a germ in his earliest years, grew with his 
growth, and expanded in the later years, till its over- 
growth shadowed and perplexed his more vigorous con- 
crete tendencies, and made this clearest and most 
spontaneous of poets as fond of symbols as if he had 
been a priest of Isis. To those — and they are many 
— who think the aim and purpose of Art is to create 
symbols for Philosophy, this development will be prized 
as true progress. Others who do not thus subordinate 
the artist to the thinker, must regard the encroachment 
of Reflection as a sign of decay. It is quite true that 
Modern Art, as representative of the complexity of 
Modern Life, demands a large admixture of Reflec- 
tion ; but the predominance of the reflective tendency 
is a sign of decay. It is true that for an organism 
of a certain degree of complexity, an internal osseous 
structure is necessary ; but the increase of ossification 
is cause and consequence of decay of vital power. ’ 

With the two parts of “ Faust ” we have very much 
the same critical questions to debate as with the earlier 
and later books of “ Wilhelm Meister ; ” questions too 
wide and deep for thorough discussion here, and which 
I must content myself with indicating. One cardinal 
consideration must, however, be brought forward, which 
lies at the very basis of all arguments on the subject. 
It is this : If the artist desires to express certain phil- 
osophic conceptions by means of symbols, he must 
never forget that, Art being Representation, the sym- 
bols chosen must possess in themselves a charm inde- 
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have been his intention: “I could not help wonder- 
ing,” he says, “that none of those who undertook a 
continuation and completion of my fragment should 
have conceived the idea, which seemed so obvious, 
that the Second Part must necessarily be carried into 
a more elevated sphere, conducting Faust into higher 
regions under worthier circumstances.” Eight enough : 
but in changing the ground there was no necessity for 
such a change of treatment ; to conduct Faust into a 
higher region it was not necessary to displace the 
struggles of an individual by representative abstrac- 
tions; above all, it was not necessary to forsake the 
real domain of Art for that of Philosophy, and sacri- 
fice beauty to meaning. The defect of this poem does 
not lie in its occult meanings, but in the poverty of 
the life which those meanings are meant to animate. 
FT o matter how occult the meaning, so that the picture 
be fine. A lion may be the symbol of wakefulness, of 
strength, of kingliness, of solitariness, and of many 
other t hin gs, according to the arbitrary fancy of the 
artist ; and it matters comparatively little whether we 
rightly or wrongly interpret the artist’s meaning ; but 
his lion must be finely executed, must excite our admi- 
ration as a lion, if we are to consider it a work of Art. 

Eespecting the philosophic meaning of the First 
Part, critics battle, and will battle perhaps for ever ; 
but they are tolerably unanimous respecting its beauty. 
The passion, poetry, sarcasm, fancy, wisdom, and thrill- 
ing thoughts as from some higher world; the pathos 
and naivete of Gretchen; the cruel coldness of Me- 
phisto ; the anguish of the restless student ; these are 
what all understand, and, understanding, enjoy. We 
may baffle ourselves with the mystery; we all are 
enchanted with the picture. We are moved by it as 
children are moved while reading the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” believing all its allegorical persons and incidents 
to be real. When the child grows older, and learns to 
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amusing scene, full of sarcasm and sly wisdom. 
Mephisto appears in the guise of a Court Fool, and 
the Emperor asks his advice. Gold, says Mephisto, is 
abundant in the earth, and can be brought to light by 
man's nature and spiritual power. No sooner are these 
words Nature and Spirit pronounced than the Lord 
Chancellor, with sensitive orthodoxy prescient of heresy, 
exclaims : 

“ Natur und Geist — so spricht man nicht zu Christen. 

Desshalb verbrennt man Atheisten. 

“ Nature and Spirit — words not fit for Christian ears. 
It is for such words we burn Atheists.” He adds, that 
there are but two classes who worthily support the 
throne : — the clergy and aristocracy : they withstand 
the storm, — and take Church and State in payment 
of their services. The fun of this scene would be more 
relished if it were visibly woven into the plot ; but one 
fails to see any connecting link: the more so as Faust 
is not even present. The next scene is equally obscure. 
It is a masque got up for the Emperor, and is as wild 
and variegated as may be. It contains some light 
happy verses and some satire ; but the reader is bewil- 
dered. The next scene is the Emperor's pleasure 
grounds: a satire on Law's scheme of paper money 
is introduced. Mephisto has declared man's mind will 
bring money to light; and this is proved by man 
resolving to attach the value of gold to paper. The 
people thus suddenly enriched with cheap wealth, run 
into the wildest extravagances. Fine material for the 
commentator here ; but the reader is not greatly elated. 
In the next scene, Faust has drawn Mephistopheles 
apart, much to the devil's surprise, who asks him if 
there has not been amusement enough for him in the 
motley throng ; but Faust has promised the Emperor 
to show him Helen of Troy, and calls upon Mephisto 
to fulfil that promise. Mephisto says he has no power 
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in, from whom we learn that Wagner has taken Faust’s 
place, and acquired almost as great a reputation. He 
has long been busied in attempts to discover the vital 
principle, by means of which he will create a man. 
Our old friend the Student now enters: he whom 
Mephisto instructed years ago. He is an Idealist, and 
presents an occasion for some quizzing of Fichte’s phi- 
losophy. We are then led into Wagner’s laboratory. 
He has just completed his manufacture of an Homun- 
culus, which he keeps in a bottle. There is very 
admirable writing in this scene ; especially quaint and 
characteristic is the language of Wagner, who, in the 
pride of science, declares the old methods of generation 
to be idle and frivolous : 

“ Wie sonst das Zeugen Mode -war 

Erklaren wir fur eitel Possen.” 

It may be all very well for animals, but man. with his 
hi gh gifts must have a purer, higher origin. 

The Homunculus, however, turns out to be an imp, 
and a very irreverent imp, who undertakes to instruct 
Mephisto, and conducts him and Faust into the Classi- 
cal Walpurgis Night, which occupies the rest of the 
act. This Walpurgis Night, which is a classical pen- 
dant to the Brocken scene in the First Part, is a 
sort of olla podrida. It contains the gathered frag- 
ments of many years, thrown together without much 
care, and with infinite obscurity. It is an inexhaustible 
field for Commentators. A capital touch is that of 
making Mephisto feel quite a stranger among the classi- 
cal figures, and very humourous his disapprobation of 
the Antique Nude ! 

“ Zwar sind auch wir von Herzen unanstandig, 

Dock das Antiice find’ ich zu lebendig 1” 

In the Brocken scene of the First Part we had the 
German world of Witchcraft, and the German ideal of 
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female loveliness and simplicity in Gretchen. In this 
Second Part we have the Classical world of Supernat- 
uralism, and the Greek ideal of loveliness in Helen* 
The third act is occupied with “ Helena/’ which was 
originally published as a separate poem, and was 
reviewed at some length by Carlyle in the Foreign 
Review . 1 He says of it truly enough that “ it by no 
means carries its significance written on its forehead, so 
that he who runs may read ; but, on the contrary, it is 
enveloped in a certain mystery, under coy disguises, 
which to hasty readers may be not only offensively 
obscure, but altogether provoking and impenetrable.” 
We should not quarrel with its obscurity, if the opaque 
forms themselves had transcendent beauty : an alabaster 
vase may give as much delight as a vase of crystal. 
Carlyle, indeed, is forced to add that the “ outward 
meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that 
ever and anon we are reminded of a cunning, manifold 
meaning which lies hidden under it ; and incited by 
capricious beckonings to evolve this more and more 
completely from its quaint concealment.” The ques- 
tion at issue here rests entirely on the share to be 
allotted to Meaning in a work of Ar t. Carlyle refers 
to Bunyan as “ nowise our best theologian ; neither 
unhappily is theology our most attractive science : yet 
which of our compends and treatises, nay which of our 
romances and poems, lives in such mild sunshine as 
the good old ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ in the memory of so 
many men ? . But this, if I have not altogether mis- 
taken the point, is a condemnation ; for who can say 
that the memories of men are fondly occupied with the 
Second Part of “Paust” in general, or with « Helena” 
in particular ? 

But while I am thus thrown into a position of 
antagonism both with respect to the work itself and 
to its eulogists, I must guard against the supposition 
1 Subsequently reprinted in his ‘‘Miscellanies,” vol. i. 
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that I do not admire this “ Helena.” The style of Art 
is one which requires for perfect success qualities 
absent from the whole Second Part ; ” but no lover of 
poetry will fail to recognise the poetry and the charm 
here to a great degree thrown away. To those who 
love riddles, to those who love interpretations, the 
work is inexhaustible; to those who love beautiful 
verses, and glimpses of a deeply meditative mind, the 
work is, and always will be attractive ; but those 
who open it expecting a masterpiece, will, I think, 
be perpetually disappointed. Some minds will be 
delighted with the allegorical Helen embracing Faust, 
and in the embrace leaving only her veil and vest 
behind, her body vanishing into thin air — typical 
of what must ever be the embrace of the defunct Clas- 
sical with the living Romantic, the resuscitated Past 
with the actual Present — and in their delight at the 
recognition of the meaning, will write chapters of 
commentary. But the kiss of Gretchen is worth a 
thousand allegories. 

The analysis need not be prolonged, the more so as 
nothing worthy of special notice occurs in the last two 
acts. Faust, who has viewed many of the aspects of 
life, is now grown jealous of the encroachments of the 
sea, ami determines to shut it out. He is old, sad, 
reflective. Four gray old women — Want, Guilt, 
Misery, and Care — appear to him. On Care asking 
him if he has ever known her, he answers: “I have 
gone through the world, seized every enjoyment by the 
hair — that which did not satisfy me I let go, that 
which ran away from me I would not follow. I have 
only wished and realised my wish, and wished again, 
and thus have stormed through life: first great and 
mighty ; hut now T take things wisely and soberly. 1 
know enough of this life, and of the world to come we 
have no clear prospect. A fool is he who directs his 
blinking eyes that way, and imagines creatures like 
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than the one indicated at the close of the criticism on 
the First Part, the solution is, I think, given in this 
dying speech ; the toiling soul, after trying in various 
directions of individual effort and individual gratifica- 
tion, and finding therein no peace, is finally conducted 
to the recognition of the vital truth that man lives for 
man, and that only in as far as he is working for 
Humanity can his efforts bring permanent happiness. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 


THE CLOSING SCENES. 

The spring of 1830 found Goethe, in his eighty-first 
year, busy with “Faust,” writing the preface to Car- 
lyle’s “ life of Schiller,” and deeply interested in the 
great philosophical contest which was raging in Paris 
between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, on the ques- 
tion of Unity of Composition in the Animal Eingdom. 
This question, one of the many important and profound 
questions which are now agitated in Biology, which 
hes indeed at the bottom of almost all speculations on 
Development, had for very many years been answered 
y hostile in the spirit which he recognised in 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire ; and it was to him a matter of 
keen delight to observe the world of science earnestly 
ben . fc on a solution of the question. The anecdote 
which M. Soret narrates in the supplemental volume 
to Eckermann’s conversations is very characteristic. 

“Monday, 1st August, 1830. The news of the Rev- 
olution of July reached Weimar to-day, and set every 
one m commotion. I went in the course of the after- 
noon to Goethe. ‘How,’ exclaimed he, as I entered, 
what do you think of this great event ? The volcano 
has come to an eruption ; everything is in flames.’ 

rnghtful story,’ I answered; ‘hut what could be 
expec ed otherwise under such notoriously bad circum- 
stances and with such a ministry, than that the whole 
would end in the expulsion of the royal family?’ 
e 0 n °k a ppear to understand each other, my good 
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friend/ said Goethe ; ‘ I am not speaking of those 
people, but of something quite different. I am speak- 
ing of the contest so important for science between 
Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, which has come to 
an open rupture in the Academy.’ This expression 
of Goethe’s was so unexpected that I did not know 
what to say, and for some minutes was perfectly at a 
standstill. ‘ The matter is of the highest importance,’ 
he continued ; ‘ and you can form no conception of 
what I felt at the intelligence of the sSance of the 
19th July. "We have now in Geoffroy a powerful and 
permanent ally. I see how great must be the inter- 
est of the French scientific world in this affair; 
because, notwithstanding the terrible political commo- 
tion, the sSance of the 19 th July was very fully 
attended. However, the best of it is that the syn- 
thetic manner of looking at Nature, introduced by 
Geoffroy into France, cannot be kept back any longer. 
From the present time Mind will rule over Matter in 
the scientific investigations of the French. There will 
be glances of the great maxims of creation — of the 
mysterious workshop of God! Besides, what is all 
intercourse with Nature, if we merely occupy ourselves 
with individual material parts, and do not feel the 
breath of the spirit which prescribes to every part its 
direction, and orders or sanctions every deviation 
by means of an inherent law ! I have exerted myself 
in this great question for fifty years. At first I was 
alone, then I found support, and now at last, to my 
great joy, I am surpassed by congenial minds.’ ” 

Instead of exclaiming against the coldness of the 
naan, who at such a moment could turn from politics 
to science, let us glance at a somewhat parallel case. 
Englishmen will be slow in throwing stones at the 
immortal Harvey; let them hear what Doctor Ent 
reports. Soon after the most agitating event in 
English history — the execution of Charles I. — Doc- 
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regarded. He read with the eagerness of youth what- 
ever was produced by remarkable writers, such as 
B^ranger, Victor Hugo, Delavigne, Scott, or Carlyle. 
He received the homage of Europe; his rooms were 
constantly brightened by the presence of illustrious 
visitors, among whom the English were always welcome. 

Rambling over the wild moors, with thoughts often- 
times as wild and dreary as those moors, the young 
Carlyle, who had been cheered through his struggling 
sadness, and strengthened for the part he was to play 
in life, by the beauty and the wisdom which Goethe 
had revealed to him, suddenly conceived the idea that 
it would be a pleasant and a fitting thing if some of 
the few admirers in England forwarded to Weimar 
a trifling token of their admiration. On reaching 
home, Mrs. Carlyle at once sketched the design of a 
seal to be engraved : the serpent of eternity encircling 
a star, with the words Ohne Hast , ohne Bast (Unhast- 
ing, unresting), in allusion to the well-known verses: 

« Wie das Gestirn, 

Ohne Hast, 

Aber ohne Rast, 

Drehe sich jeaer 
Urn die eigne Last.” 

“Like a star, unhasting, unresting, be each one ful- 
filling his God-given hest.” Fifteen English admirers 
subscribed to have a handsome seal made, on the 
golden belt of which was engraved: To the German 
MasteT : from friends in England : 28 th August, 1831 . 
This letter accompanied it : 

« To the Poet Goethe, on the 28th August, 1831. 

“ Sir ; — Among the friends whom this so interest- 
ing anniversary calls round you, may we English 
friends, in thought and symbolically, since personally 
it is impossible, present ourselves to offer you our 
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felt for the spiritual teacher by the spiritually taught, 
is a manifestation that Goethe’s teaching had already 
borne fruit, and that even in distant lands men dis- 
cerned the quality in which his works are preeminent 
above those of any modern writer — the quality of 
deep and far-reaching insight. 

The English tribute was extremely gratifying, because 
tor England and Englishmen his admiration was very 
hearty. Among the English who lived at Weimer 
during those days was a youth whose name is now 
carried in triumph wherever English Literature is 
cherished — 1 allude to William Makepeace Thack- 
eray ; and Weimar Albums still display with pride the 
caricatures which the young satirist sketched at that 
period. He has kindly enabled me to enrich these 
pages with a brief account of his reminiscences, grace- 
fully sketched in the following letter : 

“ London, 28th April, 1855. 

“ Dear Lewes: — I wish I had more to tell you 
regarding Weimar and Goethe. Five and twenty years 
ago, at least a score of young English lads used to live 
at Weimar for study, or sport, or society; all of which 
were to he had in the friendly little Saxon capital. 
The grand duke and duchess received us with the 
kindliest hospitality. The court was splendid, but 
yet most pleasant and homely. We were invited 
in our turns to dinners, balls, and assemblies there. 
Such young men as had a right, appeared in uniforms, 
diplomatic and military. Some, I remember, invented 
gorgeous clothing: the kind old Hof Marschall of those 
(lays, M. do Spiegel (who had two of the most lovely 
daughters eyes ever looked on), being in nowise diffi- 
cult as to the admission of these young Englanders. 
( )f the winter nights we used to charter sedan-chairs, 
in which we were carried through tine snow to those 
pleasant court entertainments. T, for my part, had 
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eaturos for children. I was touched to find that 
they were remembered, and some even kept until the 
present time ; and very proud to be told, as a lad, that 
the great Goethe had looked at some of them. 

“ He remained in his private apartments, where only 
a very few privileged persons were admitted ; but he 
liked to know all that was happening, and interested 
himself about all strangers. Whenever a countenance 
struck his fancy, there was an artist settled in Weimar 
who made a portrait of it. Goethe had quite a gallery 
of heads, in black and white, taken by this painter. 
His house was all over pictures, drawings, casts, statues, 
ami medals. 

“ ( )f course I remember very well the perturbation of 
spirit with which, as a lad of nineteen, I received the 
long-expected intimation that the Herr Geheimrath 
would see me on such a morning. This notable audi- 
ence took place in a little antechamber of his private 
apartments, covered all round with antique casts and 
bas-reliefs. He was habited in a long gray or drab 
redingot, with a white neck-cloth and a red ribbon in 
his buttonhole. He kept his hands behind his back, 
just us in Rauch’s statuette. His complexion was very 
bright, clear, and rosy. His eyes extraordinarily dark, 1 
piercing and brilliant. I felt quite afraid before them, 
and recollect comparing them to the eyes of the hero 
of a certain romance called ‘ Melmoth the Wanderer,’ 
which used to alarm us hoys thirty years ago ; eyes of 
an individual who had made a bargain with a Certain 
Person, ami at an extreme old age retained these eyes 
in all their awful splendour. 1 fancied Goethe must 
have been still more handsome as an old man than 
even in the days of his youth. His voice was very- 
rich and sweet. He asked me questions about myself, 

> This must have been the effect of the position in which he sat 
with regard to the light. Goethe’s eyes were dark brown, hut not 
very dark. 
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I sovereign. With a five and twenty years’ experience 

since those happy days of which I write, and an ac- 
quaintance with an immense variety of human kind, I 
think I have never seen a society more simple, chari- 
table, courteous, gentlemanlike than that of the dear 
little Saxon city, where the good Schiller and the great 
Goethe lived and lie buried. 

“ Yery sincerely yours, 

“ W. M. Thackeray.” 

Thackeray’s testimony is not only borne out by all 
1 that I learn elsewhere, but is indeed applicable to 

Weimar in the present day, where the English visitor 
is received by the reigning grand duke and duchess 
with exquisite grace of courtesy; and where he still 
feels that the traditions of the classic period are living. 

To return to Goethe: His last secretary, Krauter, 
who never speaks of him but with idolatry, describes his 
I activity even at this advanced age as something prodi- 

| gious. It was moreover systematic. A certain time of 

the day was devoted to his correspondence ; then came 
the arrangement of his papers, or the completion of 
works long commenced. One fine spring morning, 
Krauter tells me Goethe said to him : “ Come, we will 
cease dictation ; it is a pity such fine weather should not 
be enjoyed, let us go into the park and do a bit of work 
there.” Krauter took the necessary books and papers, 
j and followed his master, who in his long blue overcoat, 

j a blue cap on his head, and his hands in the custom- 

ary attitude behind his back, marched on, upright and 
imposing. Those who remember Rauch’s statuette will 
picture to themselves the figure of the old man in his 
ordinary attitude ; but perhaps they cannot fully pic- 
ture to themselves the imposing effect of that Jupiter- 
head, which, on this occasion, arrested an old peasant 
and so absorbed him, that leaning his hands upon his 
rake, and resting his chin upon his hands, he gazed on 
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« Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Ruh, 

In alien Wipfeln 
Spurest du 
Kaum einen Haueh ; 

Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.” 


And wiping the tears from his eyes, tears which rose 
at the memory of Karl August, Charlotte von Stein, 
and his own happy youth, he repeated the last line, 

“ j a , W arte nur, balde ruhest du auch — Yes, wait hut 
a little ; thou, too, soon wilt he at rest.” 

That rest was nearer than any one expected. On 
the 16th of March following, his grandson Wolfgang, 
co min g into his room as usual to breakfast with him, 
found him still in bed. The day before, in passing 
from his heated room across the garden, he had taken 
cold. The physician on arriving found him very 
feverish, with what is known in Weimar as the 
“ nervous fever,” which acts almost like a pestilence. 
With the aid of remedies, however, he rallied toward 
evening, and became talkative and jocose. On the 
17 th he was so much better that he dictated a long 
letter to W. von Humboldt. All thought of danger 
ceased. But during the night of the 19th, h av ™-g 
crone off into a soft sleep, he awoke about midnight 
with hands and feet icy cold, and fierce pain and 
oppression of the chest. He would not have the 
physician disturbed, however, for he said there was 
no danger, only pain. But when the physician came 
in the morning, he found that a fearful change had 
taken place. His teeth chattered with the cold. The 
pain in his chest made him groan, and sometimes cal 
out aloud. He could not rest in one place, but tossed 
about in bed, seeking in vain a more endurable position. 
His face was ashen gray ; the eyes, deep srmk 
sockets, were dull, and the glance was that of one 
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incoherently. “ See,” he exclaimed, “ the lovely woman’s 
head — with black curls — in splendid colours — a 
dark background ! ” Presently he saw a piece of paper 
on the floor, and asked them how they could leave 
Schiller’s letters so carelessly lying about. Then he 
slept softly, and on awakening, asked for the sketches 
he had just seen. These were the sketches seen in a 
dream. 

In silent anguish the close now so surely approach- 
ing was awaited. His speech was becoming less and 
less distinct. The last words audible were: More 
light ! The final darkness grew apace, and he whose 
eternal longings had been for more Light, gave a part- 
ing cry for it, as he was passing under the shadow of 
death. 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing 
letters with his forefinger in the air, while he had 
strength, and finally, as life ebbed, drawing figures 
slowly on the shawl which covered his legs. At half- 
past twelve he composed himself in the corner of the 
chair. The watcher placed a finger on her lip to 
intimate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, it was 
a sleep in which a great life glided from the world. 




Appendix 


GOETHE EXPLODED . 1 

(From the Tall Mall Gazette , October 4, 1869.) 

It is enough to sicken the soul and turn one’s hair 
gray to see the frantic efforts of our time, not so much 
to “ investigate ” as to “ find out.” We have no ob- 
jection to the exegete and the scholiast of the period. 
He is a worthy and useful member of society. His 
remarks may not be very brilliant, his mind may be 
none of the largest, but he plods away over his author, 
young or old, good or bad, and produces in due time 
his honestly begotten tome. But what we do abomi- 
nate is that morbid hankering to startle the world 
with some revelation or other about the productions 


of some of the proudest and greatest of its men, to 
“ show up,” to « explode ” them, to prove that their 
noblest efforts, the things for which we honour their 
memories, belong in fact to the genius of some obscure, 
deluded woman. Poor thing! Our great man not 

only robbed her of her affections, but of her work, her i 

glory, her wages. And she knows it ; and though he 

be long dead, she is silent — like a woman. But , 

justice slumbers not. Mrs. A., in time,, makes the 
acquaintance of a young and aspiring writer, and one 
day they walk in the garden ; the clouds are gathering 
in the west ; if they are Germans they say “ Hu to 
each other (though she may be as old as his great- 
grandmother) ; and he quotes poetry, and she listens 


1 See page 347. 
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atrnnmdv. And of 4 Middm hr *W s at hrr ti x**«tly , 
miil, st-wvA wah a hu4»1«*ii i«r*»f«l»iu' limjuruiimu -sty*, 
»« Thm u art th* : thm *UJ*}H*ard to I r <>u\ 1 

ttwihv*, it i4 ilum*? it 14 ihior! " Ami *hr, Mu lun^, 
liHikn an if ihrrr wrri* a aim&sh* in hrr htvuM , win* 
lookn a ,4 if *hr wanUnl U» mV M*iurlhui& ami at hint 
nlir dor* nay m*?arl!mi|f-. ** ^ rj S I did writr thm ht Ur 
mim* hut !*»*>' don't lull nuylntdy, I wf*4r many 
tumthrr ihum too wltwh h* aftrruard rulh*d hi*. Hut 
pm i$ tli»*i*t ti ll anybody" tWf *hr ha* mam, Yra, 
aim ha# .11 Immlkrtvhmf of that InrrrnoUH j*orfV» mid 
rrrlitto Irttrry ami mi rmborard wa\ jurtutr* and, oh! 
many urnm trim*. And tin- jmuik Idtr rat rur forth- 
with nil* down ami iuditr* 11 *• wUMtiunul / 4 or, ntflmr, 
u ” mmlimriilat* M and wiak it U* juvm. And whilr 
hit in Umy with thr {Mroof-ahrrt hr* frmnd* aja'uk m 
lititn ]*im#rujjh* of thr Iruumfidmm < Mritm dmmvrry 
thnl him hrrii mad** hy llrrr itrmunn iSumm. 

\Vr hitvr tdnrlrd out 1 1 if ^1 * *» % \rs H* I Union 
Unuriu, uudrr tin* mndrat of ft 4» , lurt pvrn 

11 (lor! hr irvulntioh to ttm world, ami hr him roum hy 
it jiivtty imn h ill thr wiry nln»vr dmmrihrd, It in tit 
hr found tii full ui 11 rm’rfil iiutnWr id tin* iWn-ams^hr 
J*thrfah'h*r. t tort hr, a wording tr him, him mmnj'{»rm 
jumf rd n woman V j*urim* in thr ** Wo4di.j4ltrlmf S Mvuti, * 
Wr rnitfrM wr would fail* huvr rdrtirrd thin affair to 
drat h - - »u lttff.sv.h in r */f n , nn thr 4 Sri mat* a havr moat 
wimdy iittrinjtli.nl — ■ if in flu mi wrrr 111 fair j«»wrr. 
What to ii‘« %h tnrnl |*aiivfnl ahuui it ia thr furl that a 
writrr rtf Ctrimma Htamlinjt ahuulit m t far havr yifddrd 
in an imjittW nf ri^htrun?uirHi4 t }rt %m rail ft* aa U* 
uvrrlnok thr ahniml jtuMtiim hr wna }»rrj'«r ing f«r him- 
mdf. Thr woml jmrt, huwt-v*-r # ta thia ; that* hmig 
without thr faint rat trarr i*f juind fur thr aam-rtiou hr 
hriit^a forward, hr artually daiTH to Inn! that (Surtlir 
11 m at havr atulrit u ^rrifi dnd morr than Hrrtminn 
Urimm han imanl of. 
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But, let uh proceed to this tale of “Goethe and 
Suleika," as H. G.’s paper is entitled. The lady in 
question is Marianne von Willemur, of whom wo have 
all heard in connection with (Soothe. Ho became 
acquainted with her in his sixty-lifth year, and from 
that time till his death they were friends, and kept 
up a correspondence. She. had been educated for the 
H tugu in Frankfort, hut had only appeared thorn a few 
times when Gehoimrath von Willemer fell in love 
with her and married her. From all accounts she 
was very charming and very intellectual, and Goethe 
liked her and the salon she had formed. When Grimm 
made her acquaintance not many years ago she was 
widowed, old, garrulous, living in the far golden past 
when she had been pretty — a past she tried to keep 
alive, ehietly by a certain pocket-handkerchief which 
Goethe once had given her. Grimm, with sentimental 
complacency, describes how he found her surrounded 
by relies of the great man on one table all his letters 
to her, loosely hoapud up under a glass ease, on another 
a poem gorgeously mounted and framed, and so forth. 
After enlarging upon his intense admiration for Mari- 
anne, and his exceeding great intimacy with her, he 
proceeds to describe, in a manner too characteristic 
not to bo given in his own words, how during one 
summer she spent some weeks with him in the country 
in the neighbourhood of Frankfort. 

“ 1 remember distinctly ” (he writes) “ one evening 
when we had been walking together in the llower- 
garden talking of Goethe j the clouds were gathering 
in this west, foretelling hud weather, and a sighing wind 
was passing over the fields. 1 know not how it was 
that Goethe’s words from the * West-fist Holier Given, 

< Aeh, uu) deine fouehten Kehwmgen, West, win sehr 
ieh dieh boneide,’ came into my mind, and as we 
walked along I repeated them half to myself. Mari- 
anne stood still, looked at me for awhile with her 
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^*o ltt'K<Ut ittfUtlt afua JI ijiiir, huhlitia Mill h r r hmul U) 
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ii mtjtnsr <4 to up\ Sim thin* oml*4 iho rimvrmalmu,, 
liinl iltn tw%l uiMHima Um 4ni of Inn 4r}.>iirf tiro* 

HI*** wji* M%jw'*lo4 at Xntihtuj*, imm limit* From 
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?4n* o\jovw*l hoi Hrjf umv nj.Mii Urt t^UUuim 

Willi ihwtho, 

VM| * Sii«in/ *hu wr*4o, *t tmvor know, { 
W4H nrvi-r it* Wntiiiir, n*i4 *aw Ui»*U*o m/ at Fimtk 

1*41 jii ill.* yam 1 I liiiimi* a vi«il In* juml tt* til 

Ihr rtmtiiry, Irmn ihn U!ih nf Anuml till thr t»ili 
uC t>v|oj**‘r ( la!5, 1 g*i it* know him, Hint in 
In in*. iit*4 till f**ur winfkf* l** f l**fM inn * Ii I wn.?* tn 

nnflHilllii r»it'tV*i|Hi|tilii||yH3 wall him, Hut lu„ li-ttrfjl 
\vi*rn ■tjiufi.i i.titli*r.*ni in thufM. |»»* hthM 1 i*» Frittt von 
.Slnit*, tin* I it WTiiiH to Mir n fatal jiinro of it*iliwr»’titiii 

ilmt I hoy m1$mi*|* t Imvo Almul m or 

t Hirili* 1 i* tiriitli ho Hcait mo n itontly 
ii***hu|.» jmoki.4, iitnl t%rolo to uw ni f ho tiiiiim liino uioiit 
lifli’otmtiiiioly, w*yui|i thni ho noiit mo hi*rotvith my 
Sottorn, ii i ot h^d mi. in lilt#. j* t Jus |iiirkol iimijimioi! 
utitiS this 'unrrrimn imur whit-h, iihm, nni4 toil t**o 
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.muni strike. I» the very hour that I was told of his 
, loath l broke the seal, and found at miro some hues 
in his own handwriting. They are in the new edition, 
hihI I wish to impose upon you the tusk of Inutmg 
tin, There was no diilieulty about tliis. The 
juH-jn is to he found among the posthumous ones (vii. 
2l<)): • V or die Atigeti meiner Lichen,' ete., Weimar, 

Mareii ik;u. . , 1( 

» Remarkably enough (Marianne pointed this out to 
me), these lines were written after the death of Frau 
von Stein. ‘ You will he surprised,’ she writes to me 
Inter (February IK, 1 Hf>2), -that l do not possess 
Kekermann, and have not read him for ti long time, 
Rut am Just in the third volume of Goethe's letters to 
the '* Stein." You will find at the end, on the last leaf, 
the last, page hut one, tin- beginning of those lines 
which Goethe sent me with my letters, and which were 
certainly written on the 3d of March, 1S.U therefore 
after the death of the " Stein." But this must remain, 
as always, between ourselves.' Marianne would, l am 
sure, have approved its not remaining between our- 
selves. (! !) She had intended to leave, to me her corre- 
spondence with Goethe, though from the, beginning f 
had begged her not to do so. 1 had apprehended 
the respimsihilty which would grow out of such a 
possession. Finally she ehanged her mind about it, 
and the letters are to remain deposited at the Frank- 
fort town library till the twentieth year after hei 

death. . 

« h, another letter she, returned again to the subject 
of our conversation in the garden. * In the " Divan 
(she writes, April fi, IKfd'i) • you must nut sift anything ; 
1 Rave nothing on my conscience but the M)st und 
Westwinde," Hochhegltiekt in deiner Ltehe, and 
«< Sag du hast, wold viel gediehtet." But much of it. 
I have inspired, suggested, ami twjirrirnmf. 1 think 
1 promised you the original of the “ West. wind ; " it 
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'llllrl’i W’ly litlir iiiitii thr J*nitl«'4 t r| sr ‘H, IhjI still 
- J-Iiin .nul> May Uu . hwt !«• , |, ..u , j J, u ;, k . )tm< 
4«.l i jMii .-it..nmly, „}. ), „ | u , rt ’ 

a* wr havr n-.t haA (><r Un»}» ’ 

1 ( *> i** 1 ' -l*t "i y./, «j„, vu ii.-a «t iu 

llM-rr {,) itm jaillit ; 

/’ ' 1 •*'’***1 y«‘U Willi thli l. U.-r l hr 111, IV, that ymi 
lf.ki-4 fur, afl.'t Itll there i, ..lih mi,, n hit'll ti alt, 'ini, 
nn>i I trail v *t« i m<l know why. (i,t 1 think my own 
.trr l rally U auliftil , ami •». n,,t )l( , ,1, „,'}.j,ninl 

>'"»*■ iatnnii l.«. sjmatly, 1 at-,,, *>t„t y,, u f„ w 

miiall lnt>* w in, h thn* h,tmr4 thr h ’r«.t(mt charm «,f , nlr 

riittiv.jHin,lrnr,., ui whir}, fi,r .inovf | nit J H , , m 

rflHriit i.a uiurr,iirn( Hr nr which 1 have mat he, t out, 
ntr frtun llt«' " Muaii 4 Hatn N„ w whrii vmi 

trail ill thr "IhVilU" tlir U’allt lf,,l j,.„ •(,, • tlrhi'llll* 
•a-lmfl," ** blv-t tali’ll. «t llij.hanatrii," It will m» l.,i,j.-rr 
Ur “ Htn-rrl writ Util " In V-.u, ai,4 1 4K«am hair U, 1,1 yntt 
•'"III,'! hill!,! »m»re atiMiil thr happiest turn- >4 my hfr 
Hut why 1 **!i»«ithi >h» ju it tin , rn-siinj.;, w),< u 1 havr 
aliraily 1 h-u MtrilK'K'lillK' (*ir an hmu with a hail ]<*<u 
iltl>l «'•!•«• Hth, V< JUil ln'raUar rl, fin* 

riir4 imiih that 1 rr^iUr.l t.1 lint,, to you at 

nnrr, llli.l Mrlel ymi tllM imhnure, w |tl> h 1 hmk’,4 for 
it frw ilay h auo, I am |*Muti*,M««<t| with lliti iV r 1 n nt i hut 
1 Mltitll HiHtii mi l„t)ji„r nhlr ti, writ,, to you, M», I 
want to inakr tip for lo ti tiinr, ami hetjiti hy *trtt,liiij* 
y nil tlilM nhrrt Keep tflle to In**. un»i hr tttarrrrt, itttil 
tfinruihrr tin' little yrimilmniher. u w. 

1*. S. An ytnir having thr Hatm in uncertain, I 
«ri,,l ymi thin I ill In nhri'l, which contain* the *uu,i jnw» 

l»y Illy Mr If. ami lilut nuMir of thielhe**. It ia a 

trille, l well k iiuvv, iitnl y ou juuhI forgive inr f,»r t r* »ul>- 
littft vnu with it (!,««{ iimming " 
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“ It seems to me " (writes Urhnm) “ no breach of 
faith to publish thorn* innocent things now, almost ten 
years after Marianne's death. She herself wishes that 
her letters to Uoethe, which she showed to no one, 
should appear after twice that time. I do not know 
whether 1 should be able to write down these things 
later. (?) Her wish for secrecy referred chiefly to judg- 
ments on living persons, which were contained in her 
letters, and which, if they had gone further, might 
have made mischief, and could now have boon of no 
interest. Inclosed in this letter was a small sheet, on 
one side of which was written : ‘ Ostwind, Wiedersehn 
d. (i. October 15.’ ’Was hedeutet die Bowegung?’ 
etc., the poem to he found in the original edition of 
the'* West-iist Holier Divan,’ p. 1 til. Uoethe has cJianijcd 
the fourth stanza, making it more passionate- [did it 
never strike Herr Urimin that the process might have 
been reversed, and that Frau von Willemor made it 
into Uoethe-and-water in her copy '(], and not to its 
advantage either, to my thinking. 

« On Gin other side of the leal stood the other poem, 

« Aoh urn deine feuchten Sehwingen,’ etc., but in this 
Uoethe has altnrd very little. < Hochbegliiekt m 
deiner Liebe,’ which Marianne further confessed to, 
stands at page 125 in the - Divan ’ under the title of 
• Suleika ; ’ and * Bag du hast wohl viel gedichtet, at 
page 122, under the same title. These details are 
important, as showing, though she had so large a share 
in the < Divan,’ how little the work was familiar to her 
as a printed hook. [This is very confused.] Marianne 
lmd almost put into my hands the copy K» v «» lu * r W 
Uoethe, lmt withdrew it again because she could not 

1 We confess not quite to understand the force of all 
this. But such is this precious revelation, such are the 
proofs alleged. Scraps of confused speeches and more 
confused letters from an infatuated old lady (however 
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t'Ji.H'iiniiv! ill * 'll* - Mu-# -i i * ' t" tm that huHltn 

kiP^Wlilj/lv niiHlmtlnl J- It V Ulvi’llV. vi>*.« 1U ii-lr Hufftf* 
*■! ihv in* 1 i-Mjm-nt*’ jrm*-U xu hi** rr**uu tmm tla* 
V*»UU^ U*inr*'i \\ In* I urn * Util mhal f 4$,4l w»* Miy 

i»I wJiiit f*4l»*w* i 

A** '4m my* ? * § 1 1 f i tn it* iii.}t ).*t j ” fhni »4m tiii* in "i|«ii'tnl 

nill«'lt 1 %% !ii« I* h}h**» limy lm%r mrjmftritj Mr limy 

tiff nl* fo /i / r fusin' »»! tla* ji*rim> hr«r* 

urn: fli*“ ftUn *4 * Sul*'iki* ' I nr n ’ Unm, # Ah mh .mf 

4* in J n! h i\u- t wlmrn tin- hint nUum M* 

W»r* uriLfiinill y ?tu|in’t !i liij* liufi'imt : 

■* * A %X* * f i|* ■ n t i-»l It p 

Iliif4l U#>» 4*’J* 11*1*1111, 

Sag !*».«'• i»‘ 4 itV-mAr, 

VI t$M I ' x 1 1 1 j i y * 


** Biimrijr'k fir**! tlt**w ait«*hf t««n i«* fh* m » ajtm* 

lit inn tii’li* m{ ItaU'H) ml** l*M*4hr. whi*‘h ■■■rrtnn i.|iii|n 

ilH fliitumi ilH ill ilm 4 H nt *’ Ht/ 1 4 *4 1 

** 1 |ti» I *■*'.#*■ It iitttttl. mi*' t:tn:*!lt*n. 

| ,?j4*4 *i'«'is^lr H iniitl, 

I 1*4 r> j i M * t-A t | ill'll*' I i Iiri 

} I* nti4 Nunifirt hnifitl ,* 

** Tim jHtt.'Hi * ! »i4irim*i In if i Mlnw>« ni j*4jn ITT 
Amt imtm'ilMf »*!y iiflntwatih m an iiDNW«*r to tin* * Ah* 
Jilrtti// I Vn.lli*? jm/Hi in rnliitwl * Sttlmku/ j’utfn 177* 
* Wti Hill lUMl^trm rli’. At tlm mum him*, 

Miltilitlim mtifti n**thunj i.if if. If u]in***t .Hrnfim It.* fim 
im if with n ri’iiuiii jnmtrnmn »lm w i*4m4 nut In hrtffiy 
tlm Cull mst*4it *4 Ini nhur*’ in fh»* 4 Mtviin,* In fnnm 
Imwfvnr, Urr U*llrr« will hrintf lhi*» t<* IikIiI , ft tn uhi* 
I'tnnr t lint, fmr inniiiMry Mr»'n»*ii>iiiilly fiiilinl Imr* Wn 
intmt nut fnryfnt I liiftl mm nv**t #**v«<nty w ; hi*n 

4m tiiii*!#* thnm* mniifmimrMif in inn,*' 
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N<t, wo will not forgot iu Neither shall wo forgot 
that it is a avion of the tirimnis, hiiusulf distinguished 
aa a writor, who him thus dam! to bring such a charge 
Indore the world— a charge suggested (lotus not for- 
get this either) by himself to that dear and ciuoor old 
lady of Frankfort, 


